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Some Dangers in ‘‘Valid’’ Social Measurement* 


By AMTTAI ETZIONI and Epwarp W. LEHMAN 


ABSTRACT: This paper is a preliminary statement on the 
dysfunctions that social measurement may have for societal 
planning. Three problem areas associated with questions of 
internal validity are examined. The most general one is the 
area of fractional measurement, which concerns dysfunctions 
stemming from lack of coincidence between a social concept 
and its operational definition. Also examined are problems of 
indirect measurement and problems of formalistic-aggregative 
measurement of collective attributes. The area of indirect 
measurement concerns potential negative consequences of using 
data collected originally for other purposes as measures of 
social concepts. The area of formalistic-aggregative measure- 
ment concerns dysfunctions flowing from imprecise measure- 
ment of the states of social systems. Two broad classes of 
dysfunctions in these three areas are identified: (1) arriving 
at invalid conclusions which become the bases for erroneous 
policy decisions and (2) ignoring those dimensions and 
indicators of a concept that are most susceptible to social 
manipulation. 





Amitai Etzioni, Ph.D., New York City, is Professor of Sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, He is the author of A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (1961), 
Political Unification (1965), Studies in Social Change (1966), and The Active Society 
(1968), among others. 

Edward W. Lehman, Ph.D., New York City, is an Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at New York University. For the past several years, he has been engaged in research 
on social and psychological factors in coronary heart disease within a large industrial 
organization. 


* Amitai Etzioni benefited in working on this aiticle from Giant GS-1475 of the National 
Science Foundation. The authors also wish to acknowledge the many useful comments made 
by Sarajane Heidt and Ethna Lehman in the preparation of this manuscript Further dis- 
cussion of the theoretical issues involved will be found in Amntai Etzioni, The Active Society: 
A Theory of Societal and Political Processes (New York: Free Press, 1968). 
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ARELY have social analysts been 

as forthright about the pitfalls 
and limitations of their programs as the 
proponents of the systematic measure- 
ment and accounting of society’s present 
and changing states.* While most of the 
other papers in these two issues of THE 
ANNALS have focused on the problems 
of measurement in specific substantive 
areas, this paper represents a prelim- 
inary effort at a general statement of 
some of the potential dysfunctions? in- 
volved in the use of social measure- 
ments. We are not suggesting that sc- 
cial accounting cannot or ought not to 
be carried forward; on the contrary, 
we hope that pointing to some of the 
possible negative consequences will 
allow reducing if not eliminating these 
side-effects, and thus enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the program as a whole. 


1 Basic to the field is Bertram M. Gross, 
The State of the Nation: Social Systems Ac- 
counting (London: Tavistock, 1966). See 
also his “The Social State of the Union,” 
Trans-Action, Vol. 3 (1965), pp. 5-11. For 
various relevant essays, see Raymond A. Bauer 
ted), Social Indicators (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Press, 1966) and Wilbert E. Moore and 
Eleanor Bernert Sheldon, “Monitoring Social 
Change: A Conceptual and Programmatic 
Statement,” Proceedings of rhe Social Statistics 
Section, 1965 (Washington, D.C.: American 
Statistical Association, 1966), pp. 144-149. 

2 For the nonsociologists in our audience, it 
may be worth-while to explain that the notion 
of “dysfunction” refers to zhe negative conse- 
quences of a particular social item for specified 
part(s) of a specified social system, It is a 
useful concept for the analysis of the 
“dangers” of social measurement because it 
makes clear that the referent of the potential 
negative consequences we are considering 
is some social collectivity and not a single 
individual or congeries of random individuals. 
For the most part, the collectivity discussed 
in our examples is society or one or more 
of its major subsystems For a systematic 
treatment of the concept of dysfunction 
and for an analysis of its location in the 
“paradigm of structural-functional analysis,” 
see Robert K. Merton, “Manifest and Latent 
Functions,” in Socia} Theory and Social 
Struciure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1957), pp. 19-84. 


Our treatment is entirely preliminary. 
As yet, we are unable to present any- 
thing approaching a full paradigm of 
potential dysfunctions of social meas- 
urement and of mechanisms for avoid- 
ing them. We here focus on one seg- 
ment of such a paradigm: the dysfunc- 
tions which flow from problems of 
internal validity, since it seems to us 
that several pitfalls of social measure- 
ment relate in one way or another to 
this problem. Internal validity refers to 
the extent of correspondence between a 
social science concept and its opera- 
tional definition. We are eschewing 
consideration of the negative conse- 
quences that derive from: (1) the ex- 
tent to which the procedures described 
in an operational definition produce un- 
ambiguous data (that is, reliability), 
and (2) the “truth” of hypotheses that 
relate operationally defined categories 
to one another (that is, external va- 
lidity). 

The basic premise of this paper is 
that the dangers of what Bertram Gross 
has labeled the “New Philistinism” are 
neither unique to economic measure- 
ment nor merely passing phenomena in 
the history of societal analysis*; rather, 
they point to abiding dilemmas in most 
social measurements. In the pursuit 
of greater and greater accuracy, there 
often develops a disparity between a 
societal concept as theoretically formu- 
lated and the operational definition by 
which it is empirically measured. Frac- 
tional measurement appears to be a 
permanent problem for social research, 
since it is difficult to construct an opera- 
tional definition that covers a concept in 
all its ramifications and. dimensions. 

In addition to the difficulties of frac- 
tional measurement, social accounting 
gives rise to two related problems. 
First, there is the question of in- 
direct measurement. Social analysts 


8 See Gross, The State of the Nation, op. 
cit, especially pp. 17-19. 
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frequently find it expedient to measure 
societal concepts by using data origi- 
nally collected for other purposes. Al- 
though such measurements have distinct 
advantages, they tend to intensify—we 
shall see—some of the problems that 
flow from fractional measurements. The 
second problem arises from formalistic- 
aggregative measurement of collective 
attributes. In characterizing social sys- 
tems, there is a tendency to confuse real 
social units with formal social units and 
to focus on system qualities which stem 
from the members’ qualities at the ex- 
pense of system attributes not deriving 
from the characteristics of individual 
members. These problems are theo- 
retically subsumable under the general 
rubric of fractional measurement. 
However, since the states of social sys- 
tems per se are of particular interest 
in social accounting, the limitations of 
these measurements deserve separate 
consideration. 


FRACTIONAL MEASUREMENT 


Single versus multidimensional 
measurements 


The adequate measurement of a so- 
cial science concept frequently requires 
the use of more than one indicator. 
The concept of mental health implies 
more than the avoidance of psychiatric 
hospitalization; the quality of a soci- 
ety’s educational system cannot be 
gauged solely by the number of Ph.D.’s 
it produces; and a man’s satisfaction 
with his job involves more than satis- 
faction with his income. To build an 
adequate measurement for such a con- 
cept, the various dimensions which un- 
derlie it must be specified, and one or 
more indicators must be found for each 
dimension. If the research situation 
required a unified scoring system, these 
indicators may then be combined into 
an over-all index. Index-construction 
demands that at least two decisions 


about weighting be made: (1) decisions 
on the relative importance of the vari- 
ous dimensions and indicators; and (2) 
decisions on the statistical procedures 
are to be applied to represent the rela- 
tive value of the various dimensions 
and indicators.* 

Erroneous accounting, and hence mis- 
based strategies in societal planning, 
becomes likely when it is assumed that 
a concept is measured in its entirety 
though, in fact, only a fraction of it 
is measured. For instance, the statistics 
on discharge rates from mental hospitals 
and the average length of hospitalization 
for mental illness might lead to the 
conclusion that mental illness is becom- 
ing less of a problem for our society and 
that hence the number of beds needed 
for psychiatric patients can be dropped. 
At the same time, however, readmissions 
have increased at an even greater pace.” 
As Freeman and Simmons have put it: 
“fewer beds may be needed, but the 
patients keep them warm for each 
other.” 6 

Moreover, even among those patients 
who succeed in remaining in the com- 
munity, there are, as a number of 
studies show,’ considerable differences 


«For a comprehensive treatment of opera- 
tionalization in the social sciences, see Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), 
The Language of Social Research (Glencoe, 
Tl: Free Press, 1955), Section I, pp 19-108. 

5See: The Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, Action for Mental Health 
(New York. Basic Books, 1961), esp. pp. 
5-23. 

8 Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Sim- 
mons, The Mental Patient Comes Home (New 
York. John Wiley and Sons, 1963), p. 3. 

7 For example, see Leta M. Adler, “Patients 
of a State Mental Hospital: The Outcome of 
Ther Hospitalization,” in Arnold Rose (ed.), 
Mental Health and Mental Disorder (New 
York: W W. Norton, 1955), pp. 501-523; Eva 
Deykin, “The Reintegration of the Chronic 
Schizophrenic Patient Discharged to His Fam- 
uy and Community as Perceived by the 
Family,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 45 (1961), pp. 
235-246; Simon Dinitz, Shirley Angrist, Mark 
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in the levels of their performances in 
the familial, occupational, recreational, 
and associational realms. Many pa- 
tients are functioning at very marginal 
levels, and some have “turned their 
homes into small private hospitals cater- 
ing to one patient.” 8 

It should by now be clear that the 
advances which have reduced the num- 
ber and lengths of psychiatric hospitali- 
zations do not imply either that mental 
illness is declining in the United States 
or that funds can now be diverted to 
other action programs. Rather, these 
statistics should lead to the realization 
that mental illness has multidimensional 
ramifications, and that with the decline 
of the in-hospital population, there 
seems to be an increase in the out-of- 
hospital population. Before we can 
tell what the state of the mental health 
of the nation is—if resources can be cut 
and the like—our measurements need 
to cover both populations. 

We suggest that, as a general rule, 
any measurement of a social science 
concept that relies on a single indicator 
should be viewed as dubious. While 
simply adding more indicators is of 
little value if they measure the same 
dimension, drawing on two or more in- 
dicators of different dimensions pro- 
vides at least partial insurance against 
fractional coverage and its dysfunctions. 

In many cases, combining several in- 
dicators to form an index yielding a 
single score may be as misleading as 
failing to uncover sufficient numbers of 
dimensions and indicators. The chief 
danger here is that in the pursuit of 
a single score, the internal variation 





Lefton, and Benjamin Pasamanick, “The Post- 
hospital Psychological Functioning of Former 
Mental Patients,” Menta} Hygiene, Vol. 45 
(1961), pp. 579-588; Freeman and Simmons, 
op. cit.; Thala Weiss and Betty Glasser, “Social 
Adjustment of Adolescents Discharged from a 
Mental Hospital,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 49 
(1965), pp. 378-384. 
8 Weiss and Glasser, op. cit., p. 384. 


among the dimensions that are covered 
by the index will be ignored. Thus, 
in his contribution to this symposium, 
Glaser, after praising the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI)’s Index of 
Crime as a considerable improvement 
over previous crime indices, notes that 
“all seven offenses used in this Index 
are given equal weight, so that a theft 
of $50 counts as much as murder in 
the total Index.”® To return to our 
earlier example, if only an over-all in- 
dex is provided for mental health, it 
may record “no change” over a period 
of time, while actually there was con- 
siderable decline in the in-hospital pop- 
ulation and a parallel increase in the 
out-of-hospital one. Both subindices 
and over-all ones are hence needed, with 
the subindices each covering one dimen- 
sion of the concept being measured. 


Quantitative versus qualitative 
dimensions > 


Dimensions of a qualitative nature 
are ignored more frequently than quan- 
titative dimensions, as both Biderman 
and Gross have noted.2®° For example, 
Gross and others have shown that 
national investment has been calculated 
entirely in terms of quantities of hard 
goods, to the exclusion of “hidden in- 
vestments” in improvements in health, 
education, research and development, 
training methods,“ and the qualities of 


? Daniel Glaser, “National Goals and Indi- 
cators for the Reduction of Crime and Delin- 
quency,” Tae Annas of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 371 
(May 1967), pp. 104-126. While this problem 
may be solved by weighting and still pro- 
ducing one index score, it may often require 
also distinct subindices to assess more ade- 
quately the variation within the area covered. 

10See Albert A. Biderman, “Social Indi- 
cators and Goals,” in Bauer (ed.), op. cit, 
pp 80-82, and Gross, op. cit, pp. 236-238. 

11 For Gross’ discussion, see ibid. p. 21. 
See also: John Kendrick, Productivity in the 
United States (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961), pp. 104-110; Theos- 
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the hard goods themselves. While the 
distinction between qualitative and 
quantitative is a relative one, in that 
the qualitative can be, in principle, con- 
verted into quantitative ones, the fact 
is that number of objects—which is a 
“natural” quantitative aspect—tends 
often to be included, while other aspects 
of the objects, those aspects which can- 
not be readily counted, are neglected. 

The tendency to give preference to 
the quantitative dimensions of a con- 
cept over the qualitative becomes par- 
ticularly pronounced, the greater the 
pressure from a sponsor of a project or 
a program for “immediate, tangible” 
results. In such situations, quantitative 
dimensions are focused on, since they 
are frequently more “visible”? and 
lend themselves more easily to direct 
and rapid measurement. Such a pro- 
cedure is often less costly in terms of 
time, effort, and resources but may be 
more costly in its broader implications, 
notably in its misleading effects on 
policy. 

Examples of the excessive reliance 
on “natural” quantitative dimensions 
abound in the history of Soviet eco- 
nomic planning. The abuses that oc- 
curred during periods when economic 
quotas were set largely in quantitative 
terms are highlighted by the story about 
a Soviet railroad manager, charged with 
having to deliver X wagons, but, having 
nothing to deliver, sending his wagons 
back and forth—empty. Undue em- 
phasis on quantity over quality was 
important in Soviet economic statistics 
even into the post-Stalin era. Nor were 





dore Schultz, “Investment m Human Capital,” 
American Economic Review, Vol 51 (1961), 
pp. 1-17; and Theodore Schultz, “Capital 
Formation by Education,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol 68 (1960), pp 571-583 

12 “Visibility” refers to the extent to which 
a social item is capable of being observed by 
an individual because of his occupancy of a 
social status. See Merton, op cit., pp. 219- 
222. 


the subterfuges of such a system con- 
fined to the sub rosa, deviant behavior 
of plant and regional managers. In 
some instances, they, at least initially, 
affected governmental policy. For ex- 
ample, under Stalin and until 1958, 
Soviet agricultural statistics measured 
output in the form of “biological yield” 
rather than “barn yield”—that is, in 
terms of everything harvested as op- 
posed to the usable harvest. Whatever 
the propaganda value of such measure- 
ment procedures, this undue stress on 
quantity (as Khrushchev himself ad- 
mitted in 1958) made effective govern- 
mental agricultural planning very dif- 
ficult.28 

As a partial antidote for overreliance 
on quantitative dimensions, index-build- 
ers dealing with societal concepts should 
ask themselves as a matter of routine 
whether or not their concept has any 
qualitative dimensions. This would 
provide the realm of social accounting 
with mechanisms analogous to the qual- 
ity-control units that exist in some 
industries. Automobile manufacturers, 
for instance, have found that the danger 
of producing numerous defective cars is 
reduced by placing a special unit en- 
gaged in quality or precision control at 
the end of the assembly line. The 
effectiveness of a plant is, thus, judged 
not only by the amount and cost of 
production but also by the number of 
cars sent back for readjustment. In 
measuring societal aspects, there ought 
to be a routine procedure for “sending 
back” newly constructed indices in 


18See: Abram Bergson, “Reliability and 
Usability of Soviet Statistics: A Summary 
Appraisal,” The American Statistician, Vol. 7 
(June-July 1953), pp. 19-23, and Robert W. 
Campbell, “Problems of United States~Soviet 
Economic Comparisons,” in Comparisons of 
the United States and Soviet Economies, 
Part I (Washington, D.C.: Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics, Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, Congress of the United States, 1959), 
pp. 13-30. 
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which qualitative considerations have 
been omitted. The nearest approxima- 
tion of such a situation probably occurs 
in the computation of the cost-of-living 
index, in which constituent items are 
periodically re-evaluated. 


Means versus goals 


The means used by social units to 
attain their goals are often more easily 
measured than the goals themselves. 
This seems to be the case because means 
are more inherently quantifiable than 
goals. The measurement of means in- 
volves the measurement of the human 
and nonhuman resources which are ap- 
plied to goal-attainment as well as some 
measurement of the human activities 
geared to the acquisition and allocation 
of these resources. Goals, in contrast, 
are more “intangible” because they are 
“symbolic” items and not part of social 
structure; that is, as we see it, the 
goals of any social unit are desired 
states of affairs which the unit attempts 
to realize. Goals are thus intended 
outputs. (We deal here with real gcals 
and not those announced for public 
relations, or “stated goals.”) The goals, 
of course, are those subject to study 
and not necessarily those of the observer 
or analyst. 

The temptation to substitute the 
measurement of means for the meas- 
urement of goals increases, the more 
“intangible” the goals are themselves. 
For instance, the goals of religious 
organizations are inherently more “in- 
tangible’ than those of commercial or 
industrial enterprises. Churches are in 
the business of “salvation,” but it is 
easier to measure church attendance, 
the participation in parish clubs, or 
contributions to fund-raising campaigns 
than to measure the intensity of 
religious experience or authentic re- 
ligious commitment. Many studies in 
the sociology of religion treat reli- 


gious behavior as if it were much the 
same as automobile traffic—for example, 
only in terms of how many are in- 
bound and how many are out-bound.'* 

While goals like “salvation” are diffi- 
cult if not impossible to measure, an 
analyst ought to focus on activities that 
are as proximate as possible to “salva- 
tion” on a means-ends chain of religious 
actions. Thus, activities such as regular 
prayer, having “religious experiences,” 
and participating in social action pro- 
grams motivated by theological con- 
siderations appear to be means which 
are more immediately linked to religious 
goals, while attending church on Sunday 
and membership in the parish men’s 
club are more remote. 

The problems of finding and includ- 
ing goal-measurements are much like 
those related to qualitative measure- 
ments. If anything, the measurement 
of goals is more difficult, since they are 
future states of affairs while most other 
qualitative dimensions refer to present 
states of or in existing systems. The 
dysfunctions stemming from the exclu- 
sion of goal-measures are also much like 
those stemming from the omission of 
qualitative measurements. Excluding 
measures of quality leads to dilution of 
services to the real goal; excluding the 
measurement of goals or goal-linked ac- 
tivities may lead to “ritualization” — 
that is, to viewing the means as ends-in- 
themselves, to the neglect of the actual 
goals. Thus, pastors become admin- 
istrators, and their effectiveness is 
judged not in terms of transcendental 
ideals but in terms of whether or not 
they fulfilled their quota in the latest 
fund-raising drive or were able to build 

14 For a recent effort to see “religious com- 
mitment” in multidimensional terms and to 
construct an index to measure it, see Charles 
Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, Religion and 
Society in Tension (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 
1965). 


16 See Merton, op. cit, pp. 184-187, 199- 
200. 
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a new wing on the parish community 
center.** 


The measurement of success: A goal- 
model versus a system-model 


The foregoing discussion suggests 
some of the problems that may be 
encountered if a social analyst is not 
sufficiently concerned with a unit’s 
goals. But taking goals into account 
can itself have dysfunctional conse- 
quences if it leads to omission of other 
systemic considerations. Especially im- 
portant are the pitfalls which emerge 
if an analyst evaluates a social unit’s 
performance solely in terms of how well 
it reaches its real goals (or “output 
goals”). This distortion is probably 
most common in assessments of com- 
plex organizations, since these units are 
established for the purpose of producing 
specified and limited outputs. How- 
ever, in theory, the comments which 
follow seem also to apply to other kinds 
of social systems, from a dyadic friend- 
ship relationship to a nation-state. 

It has been common for a social 
analyst to evaluate an organization’s 
success in terms of its goals. The ques- 
tion frequently asked is: How close does 
the unit come to achieving its assign- 
ments? However, this goal-model ap- 
proach tends to define success solely as 
a full or at least substantial realization 
of what the organization sets out to do. 
Since most organizations, most of the 
time, do not attain their goals, in any 

16 For example, Fichter reports: “Many a 
priest has been dismayed by the inroads which 
the business role has made on the spiritually 
more important priestly roles. Not only is it 
time-consuming but it is worrisome and, worst 
of all, it obtrudes on the spiritual values .. . 
As one priest remarked, “‘Matthew may be 
the businessman’s saint, but he became a saint 
only after he stopped collecting money’” See 
Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), p. 34 ff. See also Samuel Bliz- 
zard, “The Minister’s Dilemma,” Christian 
Century, VoL 73 (1965), pp. 508-510. 


final sense, many monographs are fre- 
quently detoured into lengthy discus- 
sions about lack of success, to the ex- 
clusion of more penetrating types of 
analyses. 

This perspective is not the only 
way to evaluate organizational, success. 
Growing interest in the comparative 
analysis of organizations has given rise 
to an alternative approach which may 
be referred to as the system-model.”" 
This approach involves the analysis of 
relationships which must exist for or- 
ganizations to operate at various levels 
of effectiveness. It asks what is the 
balance among the various component- 
parts which will make for higher 
achievements as compared to other com- 
binations. Using a system-model, we 
are able to see a basic distortion that 
is not visible or explicable from a goal- 
model perspective. The latter approach 
expects organizational effectiveness to 
increase with the assignment of more 
and more means to the organization’s 
goals. The system-model leads to the 
conclusion that just as there may be too 
little allocation of resources to meet the 
goals of the organization, so there may 
also be an overallocation of these re- 
sources to goal-activities. For the sys- 
tem-model explicitly recognizes that the 
organization needs to solve certain re- 
current problems other than those di- 
rectly related to the achievement of the 
goals, and that excessive concern with 
the latter may result in insufficient at- 
tention to other necessary activities and 
in a lack of articulation between the 
inflated goal-activities and the de-em- 
phasized nongoal activities. 

Once again, Soviet economic planning 
under Stalin provides us with a par- 


17 For a discussion of this viewpoint as well 
as the alternative approach, see Amitai 
Etzioni, “Two Approaches to Organizational 
Analysis: A Critique and A Suggestion,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 5 
(1960), pp. 257-278. 
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ticularly graphic example. David Gran- 
ick reports that: 


... in April and May, 1936 many metal- 
lurgical plants experienced an absolute drop 
in production. One director explained this 
failure in his plant by the fact that he and 
his management had in the previous 
months neglected repair for the pursuit of 
monthly production records Other direc- 
tors have organized their plants so as to 
make one-day records, and immediately 
afterwards suffered reduced production be- 
cause proper routine had been destroyed. 
Some management concentrated on giving 
individual workers conditions in which they 
could establish national records although 
the mass of workers paid for this in 
poorer working conditions, and thus the 
production of the plant as a whole suf- 
fered. In all these cases, the manage- 
ment concerned evidently felt that their 
success would be measured more by 
making records than by their total 
production results.18 


Past neglect of the system-model ap- 
proach has not always been due to 
purely theoretical concerns; providing 
measurements for a system-model is 
more exacting and expensive than for a 
goal-model. The goal-model requires 
that the researcher determine the goals 
the organization is pursuing—and little 
more. The system-model requires as a 
first step that the analyst specify what 
he considers to be a highly effective 
allocation of resources. This often re- 
quires considerable knowledge about 
the way the particular organization 
functions. While acquiring such knowl- 
edge is often quite demanding, the 
efforts in obtaining the added indicators 
required for a system-model are not 
wasted, since the information collected 
in the process of developing a system- 
model index will be of much value 
for the study of most organizational 
problems. 

18 David Granick, Management of the In- 


dustrial Firm in the USSR (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 155. 


Concept-reduction 


A perfect coincidence between a social 
concept and its operational definition 
is unlikely. An abiding temptation in 
seeking a solution for the problem of 
fractional measurement is the positiv- 
istic tactic of defining the social concept 
as only that which is measured by the 
operational definition. This procedure 
seems to remove the problem of frac- 
tional measurement once and for all. 
Unfortunately, the solution is more 
apparent than real. Concepts have 
an established content, institutionalized 
either in common parlance or in tech- 
nical, theoretical formulations—and oc- 
casionally in both. To act as if an 
operational definition were automati- 
cally the same as the underlying concept 
is a questionable procedure, and it is 
also likely to have important negative 
consequences in the realm of policy- 
making. 

For example, when intelligence tests 
were first widely used, they were often 
assumed to measure “native” intelli- 
gence. However, as data have accumu- 
lated, it has become apparent that such 
factors as cultural background, social 
class, past learning experiences, and the 
like, influence performance on these 
tests. At best, intelligence tests meas- 
ure present ability to perform rather 
than innate intellectual capacity.® To 
state, then, that intellectual capacity is 
whatever Intelligence Quotient (IQ) 
tests measure, is highly misleading for 
two main reasons: first, because people 
told that they have a low IQ will con- 
tinue to interpret this statement more or 
less in the original and established sense 


18 See Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing 
(2nd ed.; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961), pp. 187-334; and R M. Dreger 
and K. S. Miller, “Comparative Psychological 
Studies of Negroes and Whites in the United 
States,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 57 (1960), 
pp. 361-402. 
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of the term; second, because there is a 
significant residue in the concept which 
needs measurement. While this is not 
provided by existing IQ tests, to deny 
its intellectual importance is to block 
the road to better IQ tests and more 
encompassing (or “covering”’) meas- 
urements. The recognition of the gap, 
the tension, between the concept and its 
measurement is essential for progress in 
social accounting. 

At least two general rules for avoiding 
concept-reduction can be suggested. 
First, as we bave stressed previously, 
operational definitions should ade- 
quately cover as many different dimen- 
sions of a concept as possible. Second, 
if fractional measurement is inevitable, 
the reader or client should be apprised 
of the extent of incongruity between 
the concept and the operational defini- 
tion. This rule points to a potentially 
important role for outside critics, since 
researchers cannot be relied upon in all 
cases to interpret objectively the de- 
ficiencies in their own measurements. 
The critics can make a valuable con- 
tribution by focusing attention on those 
dimensions of a concept that have been 
systematically ignored as well as by 
questioning the relevance or complete- 
ness of the dimensions that generally 
have been accepted. Institutionaliza- 
tion of such criticism is useful. Thus, 
if the government is to devise social 
indicators, some nongovernmental bod- 
ies, independently financed, should have 
access to the data and critically examine 
the measurements. Much of the work 
in the essays collected here and in 
others cited illustrates this mechanism. 


INDIRECT MEASUREMENTS 


Many social science concepts cur- 
rently in use are measured by secondary 
analysis; that is, they draw on data 
originally collected or measurement 
computed for purposes other than the 


study at hand. Indeed, the analysis of 
societal structures and processes would 
be severely hampered if analysts were 
unable to use such data as national 
census reports and United Nations’ 
handbooks.?° Nevertheless, severe pit- 
falls are inherent in such an approach. 
Oskar Morgenstern, for example, has 
argued that indirect measurement is a 
major stumbling block for truly ac- 
curate economic analysis. He says: 


In general, economic statistics are merely 
by-products or results of business and 
government activities. . . . Therefore, they 
often measure, describe or simply record 
something that is not exactly the phe- 
nomenon in which the economist would be 
interested.?! 


We feel that this dilemma is present 
in most areas of societal analysis, and 
not localized to economics. In this sec- 
tion we touch on two hazards of indirect 
measurement which seem to be particu- 
larly prevalent. 


Indirect measurement as a source of 
fractional coverage 


The various problems, outlined above, 
which haunt fractional measurements 
appear with special power when the 
measurements are also indirect. Not 
only is the full range of dimensions 
ordinarily not covered in this way, but 


20 Bruce M. Russett et al, World Handbook 
of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven, Conn. Yale University Press, 1964). 

31 Oskar Morgenstern, The Accuracy of 
Economic Observations (rev. ed.; Princeton, 
N J.: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 14. 

The inadequacies of indirect measurement 
provide one of the bases for Morgenstern’s 
critique of the accuracy of national income 
data. National and international policy- 
makers, he feels, impute far greater precision 
to these statistics than the facts actually 
warrant. Morgenstern notes that frequently 
“the existing data are not collected in a form 
directly suitable for use in estimating gross 
national product or one of its component 
parts” (Ibid, p. 251) 
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often even those that are covered are 
only fractionally measured. The basic 
dilemma here is that the data available 
frequently do not permit adequate cov- 
erage of any one of the essential dimen- 
sions of the concept. 

For instance, the type of demographic 
data that is most accessible may distort 
an analyst’s view of the nature of urban 
problems. One author (who is by no 
means unsympathetic to the problems 
of our cities) seeks to minimize com- 
plaints about urban congestion by 
pointing out that the population of New 
York City has barely increased over the 
past twenty-five years.2?_ This does not 
take into account the fact that although 
the number of people sleeping in the 
five boroughs has not risen, there are 
apparently many more people working, 
shopping, and recreating there than 
ever before. However, systematic data 
about these latter phenomena are more 
difficult to find. Thus, one tends to 
rely on census residential data collected 
and frequently used by federal agencies. 

From data made available to us by 
the New York State Department of 
Labor’s Division of Employment, on 
those covered by state unemployment 
insurance, we have some evidence that 
the number of people working in New 
York City increased markedly over the 
past quarter-century. The number of 
people with state unemployment bene- 
fits increased by 31.3 per cent between 
1940 and 1965. Even when one ad- 
justs for the expanded coverage of the 
program, the figure is still 24.5 per 
cent.?> Further, from data furnished 


22 Irving Kristol, “It’s Not a Bad Crisis to 
Live In,” The New York Times Magazine, 
January 22, 1967, p. 23. 

23 Īn a private communication, the New 
York State Department of Labor’s Division 
of Employment informed us that the number 
of people covered by state unemployment in- 
surance increased from 2,172,000 in 1940 to 
2,851,000 in 1965. Approximately 150,000 of 
those included in the 1965 figure were in jobs 


by the Visitors Information Bureau of 
the City of New York, we calculated 
that the annual number of visitors to 
the city increased by about 26.0 per 
cent between 1955 and 1965.24 These 
scattered facts lend support to our as- 
sertion that New York is indeed be- 
coming more and more crowded. To 
rely upon the available census meas- 
urements, thus, seems to “mask” certain 
problems and may lead us to under- 
estimate the pressing reforms needed in 
our transportation system, in our hous- 
ing programs, and the like. 

Even when several indicators are 
available, it may be difficult to combine 
them into a single index because, fre- 
quently, various measures are not com- 
parable. A useful strategy is suggested 
in Lipset’s study of the relationship of 
economic development to the likelihood 
of stable democratic governments. Since 
there is no one single satisfactory meas- 
ure of a society’s economic development, 
Lipset first specifies four basic dimen- 
sions of this phenomenon (wealth, in- 
dustrialization, education, and urbani- 
zation). He then introduces three or 
four indicators for each and relates each 
indicator to the likelihood of stable 
democracy. Only because every tabu- 
lation produces the same basic result 
does he conclude that there is a relation- 
ship between greater economic develop- 
ment and the emergence of stable, 
democratic societies.” By using several 





not covered by benefits in 1940 (We were 
required to use these fractional measures as 
our indicator of change in the city working 
population because reliable figures on all per- 
sons employed in the five boroughs are not 
available for the period before 1950 } 

34 The Visitors Bureau of the City of New 
York estimated to us in a private communi- 
cation that there were 12,500,000 visitors in 
the city in 1955 and that the figure rose to 
15,750,000 in 1965. The Visitors Bureau bases 
their statistics on a survey of hotels, motels, 
and the like, within the city. 

25 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (Gar- 
den ~City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959), chap. ti, 
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indicators, he safeguards himself, to a 
degree, against the distortions that in- 
direct measurement may introduce. 
Note, however, that often the source of 
error may run through all indirect data 
available. A direct measurement, even 
of only a much smaller sample, is often 
unavailable if validity is to be checked, 
though of course the cost of this added 
accuracy must be weighed against those 
of direct measurement. On other oc- 
casions—for example, United States 
studies of Tibet—only indirect ones are 
feasible. 


Ritualistic scientism 


Elaborate statistical procedures are 
all too often applied to essentially un- 
reliable data. The array of correlations, 
significance tests, simultaneous equa- 
tions, and factor analyses often leaves 
the unwitting impression of precision 
and reliability. In actuality, the basic 
figures on which these operations have 
been performed are often highly inac- 
curate, and they have been collected 
with some systematic bias. For in- 
stance, in a statistically elaborate analy- 
sis of arms races, the renowned British 
mathematician L. Richardson reached 
several conclusions about ways to avoid 
wars. However, at the very beginning 
of his inquiry, he admitted that “‘infor- 
mation that is uncertain by 20 per cent 
must be accepted as good enough.” #* 
If one reviews his subsequent operations, 
it becomes clear that the data are not 
accurate enough to validate his claim 





pp. 45-76. For a discussion of the general 
problem of the interchangeability of indica- 
tors, see Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Problems in 
Methodology,” in Robert K. Merton, Leonard 
Broom, and Leonard S Cottrell (eds), Soci- 
ology Today (New York. Basic Books, 1959), 
pp. 47-67. 

26 Lewis F. Richardson, Arms and Insecu- 
rity, ed. Nicholas Rashevsky and Ernesto 
Trucco (Pittsburgh: Boxwood Press, 1960), 
p. 4. 


that an arch is more appropriate than a 
straight line on his scattergrams, which 
casts serious doubt on his basic findings. 

If the data on which indirect indi- 
cators are based are of questionable 
quality, it may be useful to introduce 
some safeguards employed by the more 
conscientious survey analysts. For in- 
stance, many survey analysts do not 
present percentages derived from base 
figures which fall below some minimal 
number (for example, five, ten or fifteen 
cases); instead, they place an asterisk 
in the relevant cells of their table. Of 
more significance is the fact that survey 
analysts frequently present their data in 
categories such as “high, medium, and 
low” when the margin of error does not 
justify the use of more refined statistical 
operations. Clearly, although such res- 
ervations are useful, additional safe- 
guards are needed. 

A special case of ritualistic adherence 
to the forms of scientific analysis is the 
interpretation of trend data without 
consideration of the changing quality of 
the measures employed. A familiar ex- 
ample of this practice is the purported 
dramatic rise in crime rates in the 
United States reported by the FBI and 
other crime control agencies. These re- 
ports have been greeted at home with 
alarm about “moral decay” and abroad 
with unfavorable comments about the 
nature of contemporary life in America. 
Moreover, “crime on the streets” has 
become a domestic political issue of 
considerable importance. In fact, this 
“tise” probably can be explained, at 
least in part, by improved methods of 
data-collection and changes in the pro- 
cedures of classification and reporting.?” 


27 Ours is not intended to be a compre- 
hensive discussion of the shortcomings of 
crime indices. Both Biderman and Glaser 
have made rather extensive critiques of these 
measures. Their analyses make it clear that 
such indices are deficient for reasons in addi- 
tion to those we have mentioned. See Bider- 
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When confronted with the societal lia- 
bilities of mismeasurement, one some- 
times wonders if those publishing and 
interpreting societal data ought not to 
be licensed, and whether those found 
projecting questionable trends from 
faulty figures ought not to have these 
licenses revoked.38 


THE MEASUREMENT OF COLLECTIVE 
ATTRIBUTES 


A social science concept may refer 
to the attributes of individuals, cf in- 
terrelationships of individuals, or of col- 
lectivities.2® For those concerned with 
social accounting of the states of soci- 
ety, the measurement of collective at- 
tributes takes on considerable impor- 
tance. Two prime kinds of the pitfalls 
inherent in such measurement are (1) 
when the measurement of formal units 
is substituted for the measurement of 
real ones, and (2) when aggregated 
data are used to measure a collective 
property for which a global measure 
would be more appropriate. 


Formal soctal units instead of real 
social units 


There is a tendency in some socio- 
logical research to treat formal ad- 





man, op. cit, pp 111-129; and Glaser, op. 
cit, pp. 115-117 In addition, see Tke New 
York Times for March 22 and 23, 1965 for a 
survey of the dispute between law enforce- 
ment agencies, particularly the FBI, and social 
scientists over the validity of the agencies’ 
statistics. 

28 Controls on the uses of social statistics 
have been urged in a more serious vein by 
A. J. Wickens. See his “Statistics and the 
Public Interest,” The Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol 48 (1953), pp 
1-14. 

28 See Paul F Lazarsfeld and Herbert 
Menzel, “On the Relation between Individual 
and Collective Proper-ies,” in Amitai Etzioni 
(ed), Complex Organisations (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), pp 422-440. 


ministrative units, such as countries, 
church parishes, and school classes, as 
if they were automatically meaningful 
social units. Actually, the formal units 
may cut across or be smaller or larger 
than the real units. The methodologi- 
cal pitfalls of this approach are com- 
monly associated with the “ecological 
fallacy,” °° but the confusion between 
formal and real social units is not con- 
fined to ecological analysis. Nor is 
the uncritical use of ecological pro- 
cedures confined to purely sociological 
research. For instance, there are three 
well-known studies of the relationship 
between social class and coronary heart 
disease that rely wholly or in part on 
such procedures. Lilienfeld measures 
social class by using the median rental 
in census tracts in Baltimore, and re- 
lates this to the rates of coronary deaths 
within these tracts.™ Kent and his as- 
sociates rank 83 health areas in Man- 
hattan on the basis of median income 
and death rates from arteriosclerotic 
heart disease.** Stamler relates median 
family income in census tracts in Chi- 
cago to coronary death rates within 
these tracts.” Each of the studies finds 


80 This procedure can result in misleading 
statistics, as pointed out by W. S. Robinson 
in “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior 
of Individuals,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol 15 (1950), pp 351-357. Sounder meth- 
ods for inferring individual correlations from 
ecological data are proposed by Leo A 
Goodman, “Ecological Regressions and Behav- 
jor of Individuals,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 18 (1953), pp 663-664, and by 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Davis, “An 
Alternative to Ecological Correlations,” ibid, 
pp. 665-666. 

81 A, M. Lilienfeld, “Variation in Mortality 
from Heart Disease,” Public Health Reports, 
Vol 71 (1956), pp. 545-553. 

323A. P. Kent, J. R McCarroll, M D. 
Schneitzer, and H. N. Willard, “A Comparison 
of Coronary Artery Disease (Arterlosclerotic 
Heart Disease) Deaths in Health Areas of 
Manhattan,” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol 48 (1958), pp 200~207. 

38 J, Stamler, “The Epidemiology of Ar- 
teriosclerotic Coronary Heart Disease,” Post- 
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some positive relationship between 
lower-class status and coronary heart 
disease. 

However, the studies have not meas- 
ured differing heart disease rates among 
different classes but only among differ- 
ent administrative units assumed to rep- 
resent these classes. Of the three stud- 
ies we have cited, only Lilienfeld con- 
siders this distinction. He states: 


Because the method is based on average 
characteristics of an area rather than 
actual characteristics of an individual, non- 
whites, for example, may be classified in 
a socioeconomic group higher than their 
socioeconomic circumstances warrant when 
they are located in a census tract that is 
predominately white The same difficulty 
is present with regard to the white popula- 
tion but probably to a lesser extent.34 


Nevertheless, he ends by concluding 
that the median monthly rental of a 
census tract is a valid measure of socio- 
economic status and that it “provides 
an inexpensive and readily available 
method for studying the socioeconomic 
distribution of mortality from arterio- 
sclerotic disease.” 85 

It is unwarranted to state that lower- 
class persons are more prone to heart 
disease because administrative units 
made up largely of lower-class indi- 
viduals have higher coronary death 
rates. It is quite possible that a dis- 
proportionate number of the coronaries 
may occur in the minority of non-lower- 
class persons in the area (as no area is 
“pure”—that is, absolutely homogene- 
ous). Also, other studies of class and 
coronary heart disease have not all 
reached the same conclusions.*° When- 





graduate Medicine, Vol 25 (1959), pp 610- 
622, 685-701. 

3t Lilienfeld, op cit, p 546 

36 bid. 

86 For example, see: L. Breslow and P. 
Buell, “Mortality from Coronary Heart Dis- 
ease and Physical Activity of Work in Cali- 
fornia,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, Vol 11 


x 


ever possible, the units “real” to the 
problem should be used as the basis 
of constructing a measurement. 


Aggregated versus global measures 


There is a strong tendency in the 
measurement of collective attributes to 
use aggregated data (data based on the 
statistical manipulation of attributes of 
the members or of attributes of their 
relationships) rather than global meas- 
ures (data characterizing the collectiv- 
ity itself, apart from its members).’ 
Thus, a nation’s educational system is 
more likely to be assessed in terms of 
the number of teachers with postgradu- 
ate degrees or the number of B.A’s, 
M.A.’s, and Ph.D.’s it produces than in 
terms of whether its organization is cen- 
tralized or decentralized or how many 
universities of international renown it 
has. 

Global dimensions are more fre- 
quently mentioned when collectivities 
are described, but when actual data- 
analysis begins, researchers tend to rely 
on aggregated data. This is because 
global dimensions tend to be inherently 
more qualitative and, thus, lend them- 
selves less directly to statistical manipu- 
lation. As a consequence, the problems 





(1960), pp. 421-444; and Walter I. Wardwell, 
M. Hyman, and Claus Bahnson, “Stress and 
Coronary “Heart Disease in Three Field 
Studies,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, Vol. 17 
(1964), pp 73-84 For a discussion of the 
general problem of measuring the relationship 
between social class and coronary heart dis- 
ease, see Edward W. Lehman, “Social Class 
and Coronary Heart Disease: A Sociological 
Assessment of the Medical Literature,” Jour- 
nal of Chronic Diseases (forthcoming) 

87 Cf Lazarsfeld and Menzel, op cit., pp. 
426-429. “Aggregation as a means of mea- 
suring the collective property in sociological 
analysis has somewhat more restricted mean- 
ing than the same term has in economics 
For a clearer understanding of how “aggrega- 
tion” is used in economic analysis, see 
Morgenstern, op. cit, pp 36-84; 101; 132; 
163; 243; 266; 278; and 283. 
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of quantitative versus qualitative di- 
mensions, discussed earlier, tend also to 
apply here. 

We are not suggesting that global 
attributes are inherently unquantifiable. 
The number of political parties in a 
country is as “hard” an empirical datum 
as the percentage of voters who vote 
for each of these parties. The first of 
these two data is a global characteristic 
of a political system, since it does not 
depend on the attributes of the indi- 
vidual members. The latter example is 
an illustration of an individual attribute 
that can be aggregated to characterize 
a political system—for example, to 
measure the degree of “radicalness” of 
the electorate. Nevertheless, aggre- 
gated collective attributes are inevita- 
bly quantitative in nature, but this 
need not be the case for global proper- 
ties. For instance, societies may be 
classified by whether they use money 
as a medium of exchange, by whether 
they have an established state religion, 
by whether they have recently become 
independent, or by a host of other 
qualitative dimensions. 

Aside from the fact that they are 
more likely to be qualitative, global 
dimensions may be overlooked for at 
least two other reasons. First, because 
the basic referents of aggregated data 
(often individuals) are more concrete, 
the meaning of such data seems more 
immediately evident. The other reason 
lies with the type of social theory sub- 
scribed to by the researcher, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly. Often these theor- 
ies are reductionist; that is, they are 
based on the belief that higher social 
properties can be reduced to either psy- 
chological or microsociological cate- 
gories. Such a position leads the re- 
searcher to conceptualize and measure 
collective attributes solely in aggrezated 
terms.** 


88For additional discussion, see Etzioni, 
The Active Society, op cit., chap. iv. 


The dysfunctions which flow from the 
slighting of global dimensions are like 
those we dealt with under fractional 
measurement. However, global dimen- 
sions warrant special attention because 
of their implications for policy-making. 
Global factors on certain occasions 
might be precisely the ones most amen- 
able to manipulation for instituting a 
desired social change. If such change 
is perceived as always having to involve 
modification of attributes of the mem- 
bers of the collectivity, some key op- 
portunities may be missed. The presi- 
dent of Webster College, a Roman Cath- 
olic institution, may have been aware of 
this point when she recently sought to 
upgrade her school. She did this not 
through the usual devices of increasing 
the proportion of Ph.D.’s on the faculty 
or raising the average scores of incoming 
freshmen on the college boards, but by 
changing the status of her college from 
church-controlled to secular.** 


k k x 


In summary, since all social measure- 
ments face the problem of internal 
validity, persons who use these meas- 
urements, either for research or for 
policy-making, ought to be alert to 
dysfunctions which may emerge. The 
more obvious kinds of dysfunction 
arising from the measurement problems 
that we have discussed occur when 
policy is instituted from weak findings 
based on uncritical measurements. An- 
other kind we pointed to is, however, 
of equal if not greater interest, Dys- 
functions in this instance occur not be- 
cause of dubious facts but because frac- 
tional measurement has left the social 
planner unaware of critical dimensions 


39 See The New York Times, January 12, 
1967. For similar practices at other Roman 
Catholic institutions, see Tke New York 
Times, January 22, 1967 and January 24, 
1967. 
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of the phenomenon in which he is in- 
terested. Increased investment, intel- 
lectual as well as financial, no doubt 
can go a long way to increase the effi- 
cacy of social measurements and to re- 
duce much of the likelihood of dys- 
functions. But, in the final analysis, 
these problems can never be eliminated 


entirely. Hence, the client of syste- 
matic measurethent and accounting 
should be alerted to the limitations of 
social indicators, both to make his use 
of them more sophisticated and to pre- 
vent him from ultimately rejecting the 
idea of social accounting when he en 
counters its limitations. 


Poverty, Inequality, and Conflict 


By S. M. Murr, Marti Retry, Pawera Rosy, and Burtram M. Gross 


ABSTRACT: Groping concern with poverty has ushered in the 
much more controversial issue of inequalities within the af- 
fluent society. In America, relative deprivation is a more im- 
portant aspect of “poverty” than poor physical conditions. 
Income alone is an inadequate indicator of level of living. This 
paper proposes six dimensions for the measurement of well- 
being: income, assets, basic services, social mobility and edu- 
cation, political position, and status and satisfaction. Ques- 
tions of “who does and should get what” within each of these 
dimensions are issues arousing acrimonious debate. Social 
indicators are suggested which would create greater awareness 
of the extent of inequalities and make discussions of inequali- 
ties more useful. These indicators will not tell us what 
choices to make in inequality-reduction, but they can pre- 
vent us from complacently ignoring the fact that choices are 
being made. 
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HE acceptable term “poverty” has 

become the way of discussing the 
more disturbing issue of inequality. 
“Poverty” has not been fully recognized 
as the shorthand for a much broader 
idea because the historic subsistence 
connotations of the term “poverty” still 
survive. The result is that we have 
furious debates which fail to clarify 
issues. For some, it will come as a 
shock to learn that their words are the 
prose of inequality; for others, their 
statements will surprise them when 
parsed into nineteenth-century sensibili- 
ties about pauperism. 

The “discovery” of poverty in the 
United States did not take place be- 
cause part of the population lived in 
worse circumstances than before. Some 
of those characterized as poor do live 
in as difficult conditions as the poor of 
previous generations, but, by and large, 
that is not the situation of “poverty” 
today. Some of our contemporary 
“poor” live on diets or in shelter in- 
adequate for physical survival, but that 
is far from typical. Nor are most of 
those characterized as “in poverty,” 
paupers or dependents whose only 
financial support comes from govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, worsened conditions, 
threatened physical survival, and paup- 
erism, singly or together, characterize 
the historic concern with poverty. In 
low-income societies, physical survival 
is often threatened; in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, pauperism was the focus; 
in the desperate depression of the 1930’s 
in the United States, a decline in living 
standards was the issue. 

Today, these are not the main issues 
within the high-income industrial so- 
cieties. The growing and groping con- 
cern with poverty in these societies is a 
consequence of revelations about in- 
equality. The euphoria of economic 
growth following World War H over- 


whelmed doubts about the emphasis on 
materialism. Economic justice was not 
an issue, as there was confidence that 
all in society, especially those at the 
bottom, were benefiting from expansion. 
The bigger economic pie was being cut 
so that the bottommost groups received 
larger slices. 

Gradually, a disturbing recognition 
upset affluent complacency. The prob- 
lems of those at the bottom had not 
been eradicated. The proportion of na- 
tional income going to the bottommost 
group has probably not increased in the 
United States or in most other econ- 
omies. New forms of division and stra- 
tification may be emerging. A man’s 
having a car or a washing machine does 
not assure that he is a full citizen of 
society, nor that his children have equal 
access to decent jobs or education, nor 
that he lives in decent housing. 

Obviously, this kind of “poverty” 
is different. It is relative deprivation, 
a comparative position of losing out, 
that characterizes those who are termed 
“poor” in the affluent society. The 
historic term of “poverty,” once applied 
to low-income families in industrializ- 
ing societies, is found wanting when 
stretched to the highly industrialized 
society. 

“Poverty,” then, has ushered in the 
issue of inequalities in the affluent so- 
ciety. The ancient term, with its imag- 
ery of eliminating starvation and rags 
cloaks the new agenda of reducing dis- 
parities and inequities. The discussants 
of poverty are divided on the important 
questions of which kinds of issues are 
important and how wide the gap be- 
tween groups must be before it can be 
deemed significant. 

To be deeply and frontally concerned 
about relativities is to address oneself to 
the nature of the divistons and stratifi- 
cations in society: How large should the 
divisions be among various groups in 
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society? What are the bases of mone- 
tary and status rewards? In what ways 
can the mechanisms that disburse re- 
wards be changed? In attempting to 
obtain these changes, how much contro- 
versy and agitation to get these changes 
is desirable or acceptable? 

But not all agree on this new agenda; 
some argue for the desirability of plac- 
ing the income poverty line at a low 
level in order to discourage depend- 
ency or governmental activity which 
interferes with market forces. None- 
theless, even proponents of these latter 
approaches have some concern with rel- 
ativities. They adjust the income pov- 
‘ ‘erty line to changes in the general 
standard of living, though at a slower 
rate than those who would more frankly 
embrace a relative approach. 

The social welfare term “poverty” 
does not incur the disturbance aroused 
by the political term “inequality.” But 
the ambiguity of our use of “poverty” 
is preventing the full-scale examination 
of the issues of inequality: Who gets 
what? Who does and should benefit 
from government subsidization? What 
shape do we wish the income and social 
profiles of this country to have? 

These are difficult questions produc- 
ing acrimonious debate. Obviously, ad- 
herence to the historic view of poverty 
will lead to a set of indicators which is 
inadequate for the depiction of the 
course of inequalities. Furthermore, it 
is much easier to show progress in social 
achievement when a fixed income line is 
employed as a-.poverty standard; if 
standards were based upon relativities, 
we could have the politically embarras- 
sing situation of nonexistent progress. 
The lack of progress measured by these 
indicators of inequality would lead 
many policy officials to argue for a 
different concept of poverty. Policy 
critics, however, would advocate the 
use of these indicators and the augmen- 


tation of resources which go to the 
underclass. Thus, the conceptualiza- 
tions of problems can mold policy ob- 
jectives and constraints. 

This conclusion argues for the im- 
portance of having multiple conceptual- 
izations and producers of social indi- 
cators. In our view, not all users of 
indicators have the same needs: indi- 
cators can be used for spotting problems 
and unmet needs, detecting trends and 
their changes, or assessing policies. 
Much of the contemporary discussion 
of indicators is in terms of the policy 
operators, not the outsiders—the inde- 
pendent, external, critical groups. The 
needs of official agencies for social in- 
dicators of poverty may be different, 
for example, from those of civil rights 
groups. Our concern in this essay is to 
look at the poverty and inequality issues 
more from the perspectives of nongov- 
ernmental groups than from those of 
official agencies.+ 

In studying social indicators, two per- 
spectives are possible: one moves from 
the problem to needed indicators; the 
other, the assessment of current policies, 
moves from programs to indicators. Be- 
cause of space limitations, we are view- 
ing poverty in terms of the problems 
rather than the programs. Both per- 
spectives are needed. 


PovErTY—AN INCOME OR SOCIAL 
CoNDITION? 


Much of the current discussion of 
poverty is posed in terms of an income 
line: How many families and individ- 
uals are living below this line, adjusted 
for family size and other conditions? 
At what rate is this number being re- 
duced? The availability of these fig- 
ures and the historic view of poverty in 

1 We will not discuss the inequalities which 


affect other than low-income groups, for ex- 
ample, youth, women, and minority groups 
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terms of pauperism lead to the emphasis 
on the income figures. But income is 
only one of the dimensions of poverty 
and inequality today. 

In the last third of this century, 
we need new approaches to the quality 
of life in every country. We suggest 
that a minimum approach by govern- 
ment in any society with significant 
inequalities must provide for rising 
minimum levels not only of incomes, 
assets, and basic services, but also of 
self-respect and opportunities for soctal 
mobility and participation in many 
forms of decision-making. 

The approach which we suggest 
broadens the economic perspective from 
a narrow concern with “income.” The 
starting point is Titmuss’ conceptualiza- 
tion of income as the “command over 
resources over time.”* This moves us 
to a growing concern with assets as 
disguised income and as the source of 
future income (pensions) and with serv- 
ices as an increasingly important in- 
gredient of a standard of life. But even 
this expanded perspective fails to meas- 
ure all the concerns that we have today 
in dealing with poverty and inequality. 
The concern is also with the individual’s 
political role, the opportunities for his 
children, and his self-respect. This 
broadened view of “the command over 
resources” requires us to range beyond 
the economic. Many of the hesitations 
about “the war on poverty” in the 
United States have occurred because it 
has been viewed through an exceedingly 
narrow income lens. Poverty is not 
only a condition of economic insuffici- 


2 Richard M. Titmuss, Income Distribution 
ard Social Change (London: G. Allen and 
Unwin, 1962) and Essays on the Welfare 
State (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1958). See also Bertram Gross (ed), 
Action under Planning (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966), chap vii This approach has been 
expanded by Bertram Gross and S. M. Miller 
in an unpublished paper. 


ency; it is also social and political 
exclusion. 

The general position which we es- 
pouse in this paper is that income alone 
is an inadequate indicator of level of 
living. Movement along the varied di- 
mensions of well-being is not always 
synchronized—advance or loss along 
one dimension does not necessarily 
mean that similar movement occurs on 
the other dimensions. For example, al- 
though the current income of two fam- 
ilies may be the same, the level of living 
of one may be vastly below that of the 
other because of the families’ differen 
housing conditions. À 

We frequently refer in the following 
analysis to the poorest of the poor, for 
we suspect that their conditions are 
more difficult than that of the rest of 
the poor and that their interests, by and 
large, are neglected in current discus- 
sions of poverty programs. 

We shall discuss, then, six dimensions of 

well-being—income, assets, basic serv- 
ices, education and social mobility, po- 
litical position, and status and self- 
respect. The longest discussion con- 
cerns income because there is a com- 
plicated literature of immediate policy 
significance in this area. But we do not 
mean to minimize thereby the other 
neglected dimensions of well-being. 


INCOMES 


Most discussions of poverty center 
about the income line or level which 
differentiates the poor from the non- 
poor. How to define that line is ob- 
viously important, but two other aspects 
are also important. These are the sta- 
bility and the source of income. Be- 


3See S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, 
“The New Income,” Social Class and Social 
Policy (New York: Basic Books, forthcom- 
ing}. Also, S. M. Miller and Pamela Roby, 
“Class, Status, and Power Revisited,” a paper 
presented to the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, August 1967. 
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cause the source of individuals’ incomes 
affects their social honor, it will be dis- 
cussed under the section on status. 


Level 


There are three basic approaches to 
defining an adequate level of income. 
The first defines poverty thresholds in 
relation to a cost-of-living budget esti- 
mate. This is the “poverty line” ap- 
proach which marks current policy. 
The second defines the adequacy level 
in relation to mean or median family 
income for the United States. The 
third views poverty in terms of the 
share of total national income going to 
the bottom 10, 20, or 30 per cent of 
the population. 


Budget-oriented approaches 


Obviously, the line which separates 
the poor from the nonpoor or the poorer 
from the poor is not clear-cut. A fun- 
damental issue in delineating the cutoff 
point between the poor and the others 
is whether poverty is to be considered 
as barest survival or as inadequacy in 
terms of prevailing standards. A second 
issue that veers into the technical is 
how many gradations and modifications 
should be made for varying conditions 
(family size and composition, regional 
cost differences, and the like) which 
affect the assessment of need. 

Within the budget-oriented ap- 
proaches, wide variations exist in the 
placement of the poverty line. Obvi- 
ously, the aim is to provide an “ade- 
quate” level of income; immediately, 
the issue then becomes “adequate for 
what? ” An income level that permits 
a family to “survive” is one thing; an 
income level that brings families closer 
to prevailing standards is quite an- 
other; and an income level that pro- 
vides a stimulus for social mobility, a 
great concern of the war on poverty, is 
probably still another. Where the line 


is drawn will deeply affect the number 
and characteristics of those who are 
defined as “poor.” And it will as deeply 
affect the assessment of failure or suc- 
cess in poverty-reduction efforts. 

We believe that poverty lines based 
upon budget-oriented approaches will 
continue to be inadequate because of the 
deep political implications which each 
upward adjustment involves. Although 
a budget-based poverty line may be 
rapidly falling farther behind the rising 
standard of living enjoyed by the rest 
of the population, it will not be adjusted 
upward until that change appears po- 
litically feasible. For this reason, we 
believe that, in the United States, it is 
more appropriate to use the compara- 
tive approach to poverty (for instance, 
to define families as suffering from in- 
come poverty if they are below one-half 
of the nation’s median income) or to 
view poverty in terms of the income 
share going to units in the lower end 
of the income distribution.* In this 
way, the criteria delineating the poor 
would automatically be shifted upward 
with the general society’s rising level of 
living and would be more independent 
of political issues. 


Comparative income 


What is the scope and character of 
poverty when we move from budget- 
oriented approaches to a comparative 
approach? In this procedure, median 
or mean family income for the United 
States is taken as the standard; the 
poverty line is 50 per cent of the 
standard, and the line for the poorest 
of the poor could be 33 or 25 per cent 
of the standard.” This approach openly 

#Of course, the comparative or income 
share approaches would be inadequate in 
countries in which a large proportion of the 
population is living at or beneath a minimum 
subsistence level. 

5 The median is the point which breaks a 
distribution in half: 50 per cent of the popu- 
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TABLE 1—Percentace or U. 5. FAMILIES 
CLASSIFIED AS Poor BY RELATIVE AND 
ABSOLUTE STANDARDS, 1947-1960 








PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 
WITH INCOME 





MEDAN 
NCOME 
KEAR (1959 | Less than | Lesa than | Less than 
DOLLARS) | one-half | $3,000 | $2,000 
the (1959 (1959 
mediant | prices) prices) 








1947 3,957 19.0 339 19.1 
1948 3,868 194 34.7 198 
1949 3,807 201 35.9 213 
1950 4,036 20.0 330 198 


1951 | 4,164 | 19.0 | 309 | 179 
1952 | 4,277 | 190 | 293 | 178 
1953 | 4,627 | 199 | 274 | 168 
1954 | 4,530 | 20.7 | 28.7 | 181 
1955 | 4817 | 199 | 259 | 16.0 





1956 5,129 19.5 23.6 14.2 

1957 5,148 20.0 23.5 14,2 

1958 | 5,143 19.9 23.8 14.1 

1959 5,417 19.9 227 13.4 

1960 | 5,547 20.2 22.1 13.2 
pe ee Ng se 

_t Estimated by interpolation 
{- Source: Victor R. Fuchs, “Toward a Theory 
of Poverty,” in Task Force on Economic Growth 
and Opportunity, The Concept of Poverty 
(Washington, D. C.: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1965). 











embraces the notion that a poverty con- 
dition is a relative phenomenon—the 
poor are those who have fallen behind 
the grades and standards of the society 
as a whole, as Galbraith stated.® 

Using the standard of 50 per cent of 
median family income, the poverty line 
was $2,774 in 1960.7. Twenty per cent 
of the nation’s families in 1960 were 


ov 
lation is above the point, 50 per cent below. 
The mean is the conventional average; all 
incomes are totaled and then divided by the 
number of incomes The mean 1962 family 
income was $8,151; the median family income 
was $5,747. 

6 John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 

TVictor R. Fuchs, “Toward a Theory of 
Poverty,” in Task Force on Economic Growth 
and Opportunity, The Concept of Poverty 
(Washington, D.C’ Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1965), p 75. 





living below this level, that is, they were 
“in poverty.” This contrasts with Or- 
shansky’s figure, which showed 24 per 
cent of 1960 households in poverty, and 
converges with the Council of Economic 
Advisors’ approach, which found that 
20 per cent of the country’s families had 
incomes below $3,000 (1962 prices) in 
1960.8 

The trend data are particularly strik- 
ing: the median income standard shows 
that the percentage of poor has not 
declined since 1947. Between 1947 and 
1960, as shown in Table 1, although 
families with incomes less than $3,000 


- (1959 prices) declined from 33.9 per 


cent to 20.2 per cent, families with in- 
comes less than one-half the median 
increased from 19 per cent to 20.2 per 
cent. 


Poverty as income share 


A third way of looking at the income 
component of poverty is in terms of the 
share of total national income that goes 
to the bottom 10, 20, or 30 per cent. 
In this approach, poverty is simply re- 
garded as inequality. It is the income 
fate of a specific group at the bottom 
of society that is the issue. Obviously, 
from this perspective, we cannot have 
trends in the numbers and percentages 
of poor. The question instead will be: 
How well is the bottom group doing? 
(Some critics of poverty efforts have 
not always understood that talking 
about poverty as income share prevents 
talking about trends in the extent of 
poverty.) 

Data on the size distribution of in- 
come are available, but not in great de- 
tail. The discouraging report, as shown 

8In 1965, 19 per cent of all households 
(families and unrelated individuals) were 
poor, according to the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s poverty-income standard, See The 
Annual Report of the Council of Economic 


Advisors (Washington, DC.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1967), p 40. 
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TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MINEY INCOME RECEIVED BY EAcH FIFTH AND THE TOP 
5 PER CENT OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED InpIvipuALs, 1947 TO 1962 















































Census (ToraL MONEY INcomr) 
YEAR TOTAL 
Mıddle Fourth Highest Top 5 

fifth fifth fith L per cent 
1962 100.0 17.3 24.6 44.2 17.3 
1961 100.0 17.0 24.5 45.2 18.2 
1960 100 0 17.4 24 4 44.5 17.9 
1959 100.0 17.6 243 44.3 17.6 
1958 100.0 17.8 24.6 43.4 16.9 
1957 100.0 180 24.7 43.1 16.8 
1956 1000 17.5 24.5 44.0 17.5 
1955 100.0 17.4 24.6 44.2 18.0 
1954 100.0 17.5 24.7 445 17.7 
1953 100 0 17.5 246 439 17.6 
1952 100.0 17.2 24.0 44.6 18.9 
1951 100.0 17.5 24.3 43 6 17.6 
1950 100.0 17.2 241 45.1 18.2 

17.1 














Source: Herman P. Miller, Income Distribution in the Unsted States (A 1960 Census Monograph; 
Washington, D C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, for the United States Bureau of the Census, 
1966), p. 21. 


in Table 2, is that the percentage of 
total money income going to the bottom 
20 per cent of families and unrelated 
individuals has hovered between 3 and 
4 per cent since 1947. Total money 
income going to the lowest quintile de- 
clined from 3.6 per cent in 1947 and 
1948 to 3.3 per cent in 1961 and 1962. 
Over the years from 1950 to 1960, 
the share fluctuated from 3.1 per cent 
to 3.5 per cent, but never attained the 
3.6 per cent of 1947 and 1948.° Great 


® The slight decline in the percentage of in- 
come held by the bottom quintile may be 
accounted for by the changing composition of 
households. A much greater percentage of 
aged poor live alone now than ten years azo. 
This change increases the percentage of low- 
income households. The shares received by 
the middle and fourth quintiles rose between 
1947 and 1962 while the percentage of total 
money income held by the highest quintile 
declned—Herman P. Miller, Income Distribu- 
tion in the United States (A 1960 Census 


progress has not been made in increas- 
ing the share of the bottom 20 per cent, 
despite the decline in the share of the 
top 5 per cent. Indeed, the earlier 
focusing on the decline of the top 5 
per cent led to the facile conclusion of 
an income revolution in which all Amer- 
icans were partaking of economic ex- 
pansion.*° 


Monograph; Washington, D.C.: U.S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for the United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1966), p 21. 

10 A technical aside’ Economic statisticians, 
despite their inventiveness, have failed to in- 
novate new measures of income inequality 
The Gini coefficient, the most popular tool for 
estimating inequality in income distribution, 
is not sensitive to the question of which 
points in the distribution suffer most from 
inequality. New measures of inequality are 
needed for the more complicated concerns of 
today. One example is top-bottom ratios 
which compare the share of the top income 
group—for instance, the upper tenth—with 
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Which families are most likely to be 
in the bottom levels of the nation’s in- 
come distribution? The University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center’s Re- 
ports on Consumer Finances show that, 
in 1964, 42 per cent of the South, as 
compared with 24 or 25 per cent of 
other regions, had aggregate family in- 
comes falling within the nation’s bottom 
three income deciles. Of the aged (per- 
sons aged 65 and over), 28 per cent 
fell within the lowest deciles and two- 
thirds within the lowest three deciles 
of the nation’s income distribution. 
Twenty-four per cent of nonwhite as 
compared with 9 per cent of white 
families had incomes falling within the 
bottom decile, and 58 per cent of non- 
white families in contrast to 27 per cent 
of white families fell within the bottom 
30 per cent of the nation’s income 
distribution.“ 

The data on income shares should be 
much more detailed so that it would be 
possible to compare what is happening 
to various groups (aged, employed, 
minority groups, and the like) of the 
poor within cities of varying size, in 
regions, and in urban-rural areas. We 
especially need information on the in- 
come shares of Negroes by place of resi- 
dence, age, and employment status, for 
it is clear that the problem of Negroes 
is not only achieving a better level of 
living but also reducing the gap between 
them and the rest of society. As Amer- 
ican society turns more squarely to the 
issues of inequality, better and more 





the share of the bottom group. For a useful 
approach, see Harry T Oshima, “The Interna- 
tional Comparison of Size Distribution of 
Family Incomes, with Special Reference to 
Asia,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 44 
(1962) Bruce Russett has done some inter- 
esting work in probing different approaches to 
inequahty measurement. 

11Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, 1965 Survey of Consumer Finances 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1966), Tables 1-5, p 19 


detailed information on income shares 
will be needed. 


Perspectives on income lines 


Is there one best way of measuring 
the extent of and trends in poverty? 
Can these various approaches be reduced 
to one? We doubt it. In part, this is 
because different interest groups prefer 
various ways of thinking about poverty. 
Those concerned with economic growth 
in the context of price stability would 
move toward definitions of poverty 
along a compressed budget approach; 
civil rights groups would focus on the 
income share going to Negroes. Behind 
these different orientations and stresses 
is the uncertainty about what poverty 
means in the affluent society. 

In our view, budget-oriented ap- 
proaches are inadequate. The better 
ones, like Orshansky’s, sneak in relative 
issues under the guise of absolute stan- 
dards. Since our outlook is to avoid 
ambiguity, and since we believe that, 
over the long run, forthright discussion 
of issues best meets the needs of the 
underclass, we advocate clear-cut pres- 
entation of poverty data in terms of 
inequality.7* 

The inequality emphasis leads to con- 
cern with the bottom 20 per cent gen- 
erally and the bottom 10 per cent par- 
ticularly. It may be difficult to be 
concerned about the plight of persons 
within the bottom 20 per cent of the 
United States when their incomes would 
make them well off in many other socie- 
ties. While we should not blind our- 
selves to the magnitude and severity of 
poverty in other nations, we should 
not thereby minimize the extent of the 
poverty problem in our midst. 


12 Note that a political theory is involved 
ın the choice of ambiguity or clarity in de- 
picting the extent of a problem Our orienta- 
tion, it should be noted, goes against the 
stance of most “successful” politicians. 
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Stability of income 


Variations in income can be viewed 
in two ways: variation within a year 
and variations between years. The as- 
sured and stable income within a year of 
white-collar persons is becoming the 
principal income-differentiating dimen- 
sion between them and blue-collar work- 
ers, who frequently earn higher incomes. 
The confidence that income is assured 
for all of the year is an important 
amenity apart from the level of inccme. 
White-collar workers’ obtaining of in- 
come in predictable weekly or monthly 
amounts helps them to make decisions 
governing their activity. 

To what extent the poor’s income is 
stable over the year is unclear. Louis 
Ferman’s notion of an “irregular econ- 
omy” of the poor would suggest that 
even within the low level of income of 
the poor there are sizable gyrations in 
income levels. While some of the poor, 
like those on welfare, have a somewhat 
assured but low income, many have an 
uncertain and unpredictable income, de- 
pendent on economic circumstances and 
their wits. Data on the within-a-year 
income stream of various groups of the 
poor would be useful. 

The variation of income over the years 
is obviously more important than the 
within-year changes.* Are the poor, no 
matter what income approach is used, 
the same group from year to year except 
for a relative few who escape? Or is 
the composition of poverty constantly 
cnanging with some falling and some 
more climbing out? Or do many of 
those who escape one year move up only 
as far as the near-poor level and then 

18 Otis Dudley Duncan has redirected our 
attention to this problem. It is possible to 
conceptualize income poverty in terms of a 
lifetime rather than a year. In this perspec- 
tive, the poor would be those families whose 


lifetime income is below a lifetime poverty- 
income line. 


fall back into poverty? Is there a pull- 
out—fallback syndrome with families 
moving back and forth across the pov- 
erty line, never much above or below? 

Data gathered by the Survey Re- 
search Center (see Table 3) reveal con- 
siderable mobility between the bottom 
third and the other two-thirds. Of the 
spending unit heads aged fifty-five to 
sixty-four who had incomes in the bot- 
tom third in 1928, 51 per cent were in 
the bottom, 30 per cent in the middle, 
and 18 per cent in the top third in 1960. 
Obviously, there is much more income 
mobility than is implicit in most dis- 
cussions of the poverty population. 
The question remains, however: “Who 
moved?” Did families at the bottom 
of the lowest third experience the same 
amount of mobility as those at the top 
of the third? Is there a low-income 
group who do not experience much im- 
provement, while the rest of the poor 
in any year is made up of families who 
are temporarily in poverty? 

There is great need for a longitudinal 
study of family income employing a co- 
hort (the same group) that is studied 
over time with an oversampling of the 
poor and near-poor. An important item 
in the study would be delineation of the 
factors in shifts in income. For ex- 
ample, to what extent has a family 
moved across the poverty line because 
of a demographic shift (for instance, 
a child marrying at the age of eighteen 
and leaving the family) which may not 
reflect great changes in family well- 
being? Or is movement out of poverty 
due to additional wage-earners, to in- 
come gains of the main wage-earner, 
or to improved transfer payments? Co- 
hort analysis is probably the most im- 
portant instrument for measuring fam- 
ily income and the other dimensions of 
well-being discussed below. 

The policy implications of income 
mobility are very important. Should 


“4 
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TABLE 3—Posirions or SPENDING Unrr HEADS IN Income DISTRIBUTIONS oF 
EARLIER YEARS’ 1928-1960 (EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES) 











Group AGED 55 To 64 


Group AGED 45 TO 54 


Group Acrp 35 To 44 









































IN EARLY 1961 IN EARLY 1961 IN EARLY 1961 
1955 Position 1955 Position 1955 Position 
Bottom} Middle] Top Bottom} Middle} Top Bottom! Middle] Top 
1960 Pomtion | Third | Third | Third | TOt! | Third | Third | Third | 24! | Third | Third | Third | Total 
Bottom Third 69 27 6 100 69 24 9 100 63 27 12 100 
Middle Third 30 51 18 100 27 51 21 100 27 48 |è 24 100 
Top Third 0 24 75 100 3 27 69 100 12 24 63 100 
Total 100 100 160 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1947 Position 1947 Pomtion 1947 Position 
Bottom] Middle} Top Bottom] Middle} Top Bottom| Middle} Top 
1960 Pomtion | Third | Third | Third | TOt! | Third | Third | Third | TOt | Third | Third | Third | Total 
Bottom Third 57 30 15 100 60 21 20 100 45 30 24 100 
Middle Third 33 42 24 100 30 48 24 100 27 39 33 100 
Top Third 9 27 63 100 9 30 57 100 27 30 45 100 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940 Position 1940 Position 
Bottom| Middle} Top Bottom| Middle| Top 
1960 Pomtion | Third | Third | Third | T@!] Third | Third | Third | TOt#! 
Bottom Third 51 a7 21 100 
Middle Third 30 42 27 100 
Top Third 15 33 54 100 
Total 100 100 100 
1960 Position 
Bottom Third 
Middle Third 
Top Third 
Total 























Source Calculated from 1961 Survey of Consumer Finances, op cH. p 76, Table 5-3 


attention be concentrated on the poten- 
tially mobile to give them a secure 
hold on the nonpoor rungs of the income 
ladder or on those immobile at the 
bottom of the ladder? If the poor are 
not a stable group, are those present 
policies concerned with breaking “the 
culture of poverty” well-aimed? 

Our own discussions below inade- 
quately mirror the issue of shifting and 
permanent groups in poverty. The 
problem of minimum levels in various 
areas of well-being is enormously com- 
plicated by the existence of large num- 
bers who are temporarily below the 
poverty level. 


ASSETS 


Current income in an inadequate in- 
dicator of the economic position of a 
family. First, it does not provide an 
adequate basis for comparing poor and 
nonpoor groups, since some of the in- 
come of the nonpoor is received in ways 
(for example, capital gains) purposely 
designated to appear as nonincome in 
order to reduce taxation. Second, cur- 
rent income inadequately reflects the 
future command over resources. Sav- 
ings and pension accumulations are im- 
portant in the future picture. Further, 
they affect present satisfactions by pro- 
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viding confidence about the future. 
Third, past expenditures affect present 
well-being, as in the case of household 
furnishings. Fourth, income does not 
always adequately reflect the character 
of housing. Fifth, the aged with low 
incomes (and others temporarily with 
low income) may have nonpoverty 
levels of living because of the use of 
their accumulated assets. 

Consequently, we have included a 
variety of items under the loose appella- 
tion of assets. (We do not discuss 
capital gains since they are included in 
discussions of income level.) For sym- 
metry as much as for substance, we 
have included housing „under assets, 
thereby treating rental units as though 
they, too, were owner-occupied. Other 
assets are consumers’ durables, savings, 
and insurance. i 


Housing 


There are two ways of thinking about 
housing goals. One is in terms of rela- 
tivities. How close to “average” levels 
should the existence of the poor be? 
For example, should tbe housing space 
available to the poor have a minimum 
level of half of the dwelling space per 
unit of the nonpoor? A second ap- 
proach is in terms of presumably scien- 
tifically derivable standards of need and 
subsistence. Clearly, this is what is 
implied in the, budget analyses of food 
needs. In housing, there is a minimal 
public health standard of density per 
room. This standard is regarded as 
scientific rather than cultural or po- 
litical. The Bureau of the Census in 


1t In general, we support the use of rela- 
tivities rather than absolute standards. Fixed 
standards have the political value of being 
“beyond politics,’ thus producing feasibility, 
but we doubt that, over a term of years, 
standards can move up rapidly to keep pace 
with an economy that is swiftly expanding. 
In general, our aim is to have forthright dis- 
cussions of inequalities rather than improve- 


1960 used certain visible defects to 
classify housing as “deteriorating” or 
“dilapidated.” 75 It also gathered data 
on water supply, toilet and bathing 
facilities, sources of water, and sewage 


disposal. 

By Census criteria, 16 per cent of all 
housing units were classified as either 
deteriorating or dilapidated in 1960. 
Units with incomes under $2,000 are 
nearly two and a half times as likely to 
be living in such substandard dwelling 
places as persons in the total popu- 
lation.** 

Unfortunately, any assessment of 
changes over time must be very rough 
because of the change in the Census 
definition of substandard housing." 
Oscar Ornati, comparing trends in the 
percentage of income groups living in 
any type of substandard housing, esti- 


ments through subterfuge. 
confidence in 
political device. 

15 See U.S. Census of Housing, 1960, Vol. A. 
Metropolitan Housing, Final Report, HC 
(2)-1, p. lxii. 

“Deteriorating housing needs more repair 
than would be provided in the course of regu- 
lar maintenance. Such housing has one or 
more defects of an intermediate nature that 
must be corrected if the unit is to continue 
to provide safe and adequate shelter. 

“Dilapidated housing does not provide safe 
and adequate shelter and in its present condi- 
tion endangers the health, safety, or well- 
being of the occupants. Such housing has one 
or more critical defects; or has a combination 
of intermediate defects in sufficient number 
or extent to require considerable repair or 
rebuilding; or is of inadequate original con- 
struction. The defects are either so critical 
or so widespread that the structure should be 
extensively repaired, rebuilt, or torn down.” 
It is doubtful if these concepts are adequate 
for the post-World War I period. 

16 Thirty-nine per cent of those with incomes 
under $2,000, as compared with 20 per cent 
of the $3,000-$3,999 income category, lived 
in substandard units, 

17 Deteriorated housing with plumbing was 
classified as substandard in 1960 but not in 
1950, 


We do not have 
subterfuge as an enduring 
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mates that the lowest income group had 
the least proportionate improvement in 
housing between 1950 and 1960.18 On 
the other hand, it should be noted that 
74 per cent of homeowners with incomes 
under $3,000 lived in sound housing in 
19597° and 4 per cent had houses 
valued at $25,000 or more in 1964.?° 

When we move beyond standards of 
sheer adequacy to broader criteria of 
space, facilities, and housing style, the 
differences between the poor and non- 
poor become more marked. On the 
financial side, 30 per cent of the houses 
owned by nonfarm families with under 
$3,000 incomes were valued at under 
$5,000, as compared with only 9 per 
cent of those owned by all nonfarm 
homeowning families in 1963.” Fifty- 
four per cent of the families in the 
lowest, as compared with only 14 per 
cent of families in the highest, income 
quintile did not own their own home.” 

The poor put a higher percentage of 
their income into housing.2? More im- 
portantly, do the poor get less for their 
housing dollar? The data are lacking 
here. The unavailability of insurance 

18Qscar Ornati, Poverty Amid Affluence 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1966), 

179. 

s 19 Sixty-one per cent of families and indi- 
viduals with under $3,000 incomes living in 
rented umts had “sound” housing in 1959, 
US Census of Housing, op. cit, pp. 1-6, 
Table A-4, 

20 University of Michigan, Survey Research 
Center, 1964 Survey of Consumer Finances 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1965), p 88. 

21 University of Michigan, Survey Research 
Center, 1963 Survey of Consumer Finances 
(Ann Arbor’ University of Michigan Press, 
1964), p 88. 

22 University of Michigan, Survey Research 
Center, 1965 Survey of Consumer Finances 
(Ann Arbo: University of Michigan Press, 
1966), p 117 

231964 Survey of Consumer Finances, op 
cit, p 31. In 1964, nonfarm rent-paying 
families with less than $3,000 incomes paid a 
median monthly rent of $45 as compared with 
$65 paid by those with $3,000-$4,900 mcomes 


in poor housing areas indicates that 
low-income families attain little security 
for their housing dollar. The poor are 
also less able to maintain or enhance 
their housing investment.” The un- 
availability of loan funds for low-income 
persons as well as the low income itself 
make financing of expensive repairs or 
additions very difficult. 

The subsidy system is believed to 
even out the differences between the 
poor and nonpoor. But a full view of 
subsidies which includes foregone taxes 
as well as direct transfers, reveals that 
the nonpoor benefit more from federal 
housing activity than the poor! If the 
loss in taxes resulting from the deducti- 
bility of interest payments on mortgages 
is compared with direct housing sub- 
sidies to the poor, the former is two 
and a half times the latter: the nonpoor 
have federal housing benefits of $2.9 
billion, the poor, of $820 million.2> (The 
indirect benefits to the nonpoor of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA) 
government insurance, which lowers in- 
terest charges, are not included in these 
calculations.) 

The poorest benefit very little from 
federal housing expenditures. They are 
usually ineligible for public housing 
because they have very low incomes, 
present housekeeping problems, or live 
in areas where public housing is very 
scarce.2®° In an analysis of four New 
York City housing projects, Ornati 
found that, on the average, the median 
educational attainment of household 
heads was higher in housing projects 


2+ lbid, p 35 Only 18 per cent of non- 
farm families with under $3,000 incomes, as 
compared with 34 per cent of the total non- 
farm population, had housing addition and 
repair expenditures of over $49 in 1964 

25 Alvin L. Schorr, “Natonal Community 
and Housing Policy,” Social Service Review, 
(1965), p 434 

20 Alvin L Schorr, “Housing” (Manuscript, 
August 1965), p 6 Almost 60 per cent of 
substandard housing is in rural areas 
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than in adjoining tracts. Nearly half 
of the families occupying public housing 
in 1963 were not poor? The rent 
subsidy program provided for in 1965 
legislation, as Schorr has pointed out, 
is also directed primarily toward those 
at the high end of the low-income scale. 


Consumers’ durables 


Consumers’ durables are today an 
important component of the level of 
living. Current income inadequately 
indicates the command over resources of 
this kind. We believe that enormous 
variations exist in the possession of 
durables among low-income families, 
but information is very spotty. Inter- 
pretations of the meaning of possessions 
have added to the confusion.*$ 

One of the problems in ascertaining 
whether working-class families were be- 
coming “middle class” was the assump- 
tion that to own certain things indicated 
a zeal for the middle-class value system. 
Aside from the imputation of a peculiar 
status concern in purchases, this reason- 
ing suffered from the inadequate reali- 
zation that better-off families were mov- 
ing much beyond working-class families 
in consumers’ purchases—when work- 
ers’ families were buying toasters, mid- 
dle-class families were moving on to 
bun-warmers and the like. 

Similarly, one is easily surprised at 
the variety and cost of household ap- 
pliances available to the poor. For ex- 
ample, in New York City, 95 per cent of 
low-income families have television sets. 
By contrast, the nonpoor have had sig- 
nificant gains. They use planes to visit 
distant relatives, while video-tape ma- 
chines automatically record the tele- 
vision programs missed when away from 
home. 


27 David Caplovitz, The Poo: Pay More 
(New York Fiee Press, 1963) 

285 M Miller and Frank Riessman, “Are 
Workers Middle Class?”, Dissent (1962) 


Comparisons should take into consid- 
eration the lower quality of furnishings 
of the poor. For example, many of the 
washing machines of low-income fami- 
lies are old, hand-operated washers in 
need of major repairs, as is obvious on 
the porches of homes in the hollows of 
Appalachia. Also, the poor pay more, 
so that expenditure is an inadequate 
indicator of value. 

What standard of consumers’ dur- 
ables should be used for the poverty 
line? One is in terms of minimal 
needs which home economists and other 
specialists could define: What is the 
supply of durables that every family 
should have? In essence, many durables 
are no longer in the luxury class, For 
example, a refrigerator might be consid- 
ered as part of a basic durables mini- 
mum. In some areas of the country, 
a car might be. Home furnishings of 
beds, chairs, tables, and some pictures 
might be another. Constructing a mini- 
mum durables standard would require 
attention to the average durable levels 
of nonpoor families and some estimate 
of what is a reasonable gap in terms of 
service and esthetics. Presumably, the 
policy that flows from this approach is 
to insure that each family has the in- 
gredients of the minimum durables 
standards. Welfare departments have 
constructed such budgets, though at 
very low levels. Families have no choice 
in what kind of items they would like 
to have. 

A different approach would maximize 
choice among the low-income. The 
dollar value of the durables of the non- 
poor would be the basis of a standard 
of durables for the poor. The latter 
would have funds available to them up 
to perhaps one-half of the value of the 
nonpoor’s durables and could spend the 
available amounts on whatever durables 
they pleased 

These two approaches illustrate that 
the nature of indicators—in this case 
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physical or monetary quantities—may 
affect the character of policy. 


Savings 


Liquid assets are not only an im- 
portant protector against emergencies; 
they also can break the fall into pov- 
erty. For want of savings, any emer- 
gency drains a low-income family. Debt 
ensues; the family may have to move 
and change employment. Savings not 
only provide some psychological secur- 
ity; they are an important instrument 
in maintaining or improving economic 
conditions. 

Savings are obviously concentrated: 
25 per cent of spending units in the 
highest income quintile (top fifth), as 
compared with less than 9 per cent in 
the bottom three quintiles, had liquid 
assets totaling over $5,000 in 1960.7 
The form of asset-holding is important, 
for it affects the possibility of assets 
increasing in value or yielding income: 
62 per cent of families with incomes of 
$15,000 and over had stockholdings 
valued at $1,000 or more; 3 per cent of 
families with under 3,000 income held 
stock above this level. (Most of these 
families were over 65.) °° 

From the point of view of inequality, 
it is important to pay attention to 
savings and other forms of assets. If 
income alone is considered, then the 
differences between the poor and non- 
poor appear narrower than they are. 
For example, the asset level of the non- 
poor aged not only puts them in a 
higher income bracket than the aged 
poor, but provides a stream of income 
over the future. (Many assets are 
forms of deferred income.) 

What should be the goal in the area 
of liquid assets? The minimum level 
of liquid assets should be twice the 


29 1960 Survey of Consumer Finances, op. 
cit, p 79. 

80 1964 Survey of Consumer Finances, op. 
cit, p. 96. 


weekly income. Achievement of this 
goal is difficult, since the poor might 
well utilize savings for current needs, 
so that a long-run asset-building pro- 
gram would become a current income 
program. 


Insurance 


The average American who lives to 
the age of 65 can expect to live for 
another fifteen years. A tenth or more 
of the current income of many indi- 
viduals is devoted to providing security 
for their later years. Thus, the com- 
mand over future resources is a major 
concern of Americans today. It affects 
not only the calculation of current in- 
come but the satisfactions and security 
derived from earnings. Because of 
space limitations, we address ourselves 
only to the issue of insuring against 
income losses because of age, ignoring 
unemployment and other insurances. 

The present methods of protecting 
against old age serve to worsen in- 
equalities: the concentration of income 
among the aged is greater than it is 
among younger age groups or for the 
nation as a whole. In 1960 the upper 
20 per cent of families headed by a 
person over 64 received 52 per cent of 
that group’s aggregate income, as com- 
pared with 42 per cent received by the 
upper fifth of the nation as a whole and 
37 per cent of the age group 25 to 34.34 
Less than 0.5 per cent of families with 
incomes under $3,000 in 1964, as com- 
pared with 2 per cent of all families, 
had savings in the form of retirement 
funds or old-age pensions.*? 


81 Herman Miller, op cit., p 75 

82 1964 Survey of Consumer Finances, op 
cdt „p.114. At each income level, persons who 
contribute to private pension funds save more 
in a given year than those who do not con- 
tribute, and tend to devote the same fraction 
of their income to life insurance—Margaret 
S. Gordon, The Economics of Welfare Policies 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963), p. 50. 
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As Margaret Gordon has pointed out, 
although Congress in recent years has 
tended to adjust upward Old Age Sur- 
vivors, Disability and Health Insurance 
benefits proportionately with increases 
in the consumer price index, the ques- 
tion may be raised whether a special 
cost-of-living index for the aged should 
be constructed. This procedure might 
make a marked difference because of 
pronounced increases in the cost of cer- 
tain items, such as medical care, which 
figure prominently in the budgets of 
elderly people #4 

The system of transfer through public 
assistance only partially reduces the 
inequalities of private savings and re- 
turns and the distribution of social se- 
curity and private pension benefits.34 
With the extension of life and the con- 
cern about the future, deferred income 
in the form of pensions should be an 
important consideration in today’s as- 
sessment of economic well-being. 

In regarding pension accumulations 
as an important aspect of one’s stan- 
dard of living before 65, a difficult ques- 
tion emerges. The public welfare sys- 
tem will provide aid to the aged with 
low incomes; in 1965, 2.1 million 
aged persons (over 64) received public 
assistance in the form of Old Age 
Assistance.*® Can we consider different 
levels of pension accumulations today 
as important when welfare will be avail- 
able for those who are poor in their old 
age? One response to this is that wel- 
fare is stigmatizing. Another is that 

33 Margaret S. Gordon, op cit, p, 55. 

34t No one who lives out the fifteen years 
of past-65 expectancy has paid into social 
security as much as he receives from it The 
payment from social security is based more 
on the symbolism of contribution than on 
actual contribution Musgrave found that, in 
1954, effective social insurance tax rates weie 
regressive over the income distribution as a 
whole and fairly uniform for tax brackets 
under $5,000—Goridon, of cit, p. 25 

35 Social Security Bulletin (February 1967), 
pp. 1, 44. 


welfare payments are low, so that while 
an income “floor” is available, it does 
not provide much security and conf- 
dence about the future. Depending on 
public authorities to provide a small 
amount of money to keep one going is 
quite different from having a guaran- 
teed future. In reality, even this low 
welfare floor is only a grating: 22 per 
cent of the aged still fall beneath the 
poverty line.** 


Basic SERVICES 


Income and assets are important com- 
ponents of the command over resources, 
but they do not include the increas- 
ingly important area of services. These 
services include education and training, 
health, neighborhood amenities, protec- 
tion, social services, and transportation. 
In the high-income society, services 
compose a high and increasing propor- 
tion of expenditures and furnish im- 
portant segments of total satisfaction 
and well-being. 

The connection between family in- 
come and basic services is close but 
incomplete. A fairly well-to-do rural 
family can have inadequate immediate 
health care because no health center is 
nearby, while an urban low-income fam- 
ily may have access to an excellent 
medical teaching center. Or, two fami- 
lies with the same low level of income 
can be in very different environments 
—one in an overcrowded area with few 
recreational facilities, poor sanitation 
and garbage control, inadequate police 


_ protection, and little transportation; the 


other, in a high-density area which has 
outstanding services. This example il- 
justrates the contention that in Sweden 
the poor are less worse off than in the 
United States because their low incomes 
are not associated with poor basic serv- 
ices 

46 Mollie Orshansky, “Moie about the Poor 
in 1964,” Socral Securty Bulletin, (May 
1966), p 5 
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Below, we discuss five issues in con- 
ceptualizing and measuring basic serv- 
ices. First, basic services are usually 
associated with the public sector, but 
this is not inevitable. The growth of 
fringe benefits in private employment 
means that many basic services are 
provided through employment. In the 
United States, many hospital insurance 
plans and health services are provided 
by private employers; over-all, fringe 
benefits comprise about 20 per cent of 
the wage bill, a smaller share than in 
many other countries. While the his- 
tory of the growth of basic services for 
the poor has, to a large extent, meant 
the enlargement of the public sector, 
this may not be intrinsic to the develop- 
ment of the services. Indeed, in Eng- 
land, conservative groups like the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs are strongly 
insisting that more and better basic 
services can be provided through in- 
creased reliance on the market.’ The 
sharp distinction between public and 
private sectors may be increasingly un- 
useful. 

Second, are basic services to be con- 
sidered as amenities or investments? 
As amenities, services directly increase 
the consumption of individuals. They 
are not means to the attainment of 
other resources; they are themselves 
important components of the level of 
living. As investments, however, they 
are ways of improving the capacity of 
individuals to gain access to resources 
through the private market: for ex- 
ample, better health services and better 
transportation to jobs increase the in- 
dividual’s or the family’s capacity to 
earn. 

The trend of liberal thought is to 
transmute goals into means. What is 
desirable as a goal is not defended on 

37 On the other hand, the recommendations 
of the Institute of Economic Affairs and 


similar groups largely ignore the issue of 
reductions in inequalities. 


that basis but on the contention that it 
is instrumental to the achievement of 
other goals. Rationality—the effective- 
ness of a program to achieve another 
program—supplants desirability—a pro- 
gram is desired of itself. We strongly 
doubt that many of the things we char- 
acterize as investments in human re- 
sources, for example, health programs, 
are really effective methods to increase 
earning capacity. Consequently, we 
prefer to look at basic services as amen- 
ities rather than as investments in hu- 
man resources development. 

A third problem discussed earlier in 
connection with income is the question 
of what the goals are in the area of ba- 
sic services. Is the objective a minimum 
or adequate level? Or is the objective 
a question of relative distribution be- 
tween those at the bottom and other 
groups in society? In the second case, 
it is a question of distribution of re- 
sources; in the first, it is a question of 
standards. Adequacy is the major cri- 
terion in an essential thing like health 
services, but as general conditions im- 
prove in a society, questions of relative 
distribution assume greater importance. 

Fourth, a particularly sensitive prob- 
lem is the connection between services 
and well-being. Do services actually 
contribute to improved circumstances 
of life or is their usefulness overstated? 
For example, some evidence suggests 
that personal health services (as con- 
trasted with public health measures) 
do not have a high impact upon physi- 
cal well-being. Similar questions have 
been raised about the effectiveness of 
case-work services and psychotherapy. 

Since we measure most services by 
their costs and quantities, we do not 


38 Martin Rein and S. M Miller, “Poverty, 
Policy, and Choice,” in Leonard Goodman 
(ed), Economic Progress and Social Welfare 
(New York: Columbia Unversity Press, 
1996). A version of this article appears in 
Trans-Action (Octobe. 1967) 
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have an estimate of their yield, espec- 
cially to people of different income 
levels, as the services may yield more to 
one group than to another. This dif- 
ferential yield could be a product of 
differences in quality. What purports 
to be the same basic service, for ex- 
ample, school education, can be widely 
varying in quality. 

Fifth is the issue of the availability 
versus the utilization of services. To 
some analysts, the issue is services 
available to a particular population. If 
the group does not use it, for whatever 
reason, that is their own prerogative; 
we cannot then condemn the service 
organization for the resultant inequit- 
able distribution of its resources to the 
nonpoor. The contrasting notion is 
that the issue is actual delivery of the 
services. Availability of service is not 
sufficient; direct efforts are needed to 
cope with the obstacles which result in 
low utilization by the poor. The 
problem of utilization is especially acute 
with the isolated groups and the poorest 
of the poor. 

We deal below with these basic ser- 
vices: health, neighborhood amenities, 
transportation, and legal and social ser- 
vices. The field of education will be 
discussed in the following section with 
our analysis of social mobility. 


Health 


The poor of all ages consult doctors, 
dentists, and medical specialists less 
frequently than do the nonpoor.®® The 


3946 physician consultations were made 
per year by persons with family income 
under $2,000 as compared with 57 by those 
with family income over $7,000; youth under 
fifteen in families with under $2,000 made 30 
visits as compared with 57 made per year 
by youth in famihes with income over $7,000 
Over three times as many dental visits were 
made per year by persons with incomes over 
$7,000 as by those with family mcome under 
$2,000-—-U S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, “Health Status and Family 
Income: United States,” Vital and Health Sta- 


rate of visits to physicians’ offices, as 
compared with telephone or hospital 
clinic visits, also declines with income. 
Short-stay hospital utilization, in terms 
of rates of discharges, age for age, is 
somewhat less for low-income than high- 
income persons.*° Utilization of im- 
munization and pediatric services has 
also been found to be inversely related 
to income.** 

Do the poor use health services less 
because they are healthier? The answer 
is probably no. Charlotte Muller suc- 
cinctly summarizes the findings: “Iden- 
tifying the low-income group is tanta- 
mount to identifying a high probability 
of medical need as shown by various 
indexes of prevalence and severity of 
disabling illness.” # 

While low-income persons (under 
$2,000 family income) made less than 
a third as many dental visits per year 
as high-income persons (family incomes 
over $7,000), nearly four times as many 
low-income as high-income persons re- 
quired extractions when they made 
dental visits.4# Although persons with 
low family incomes had lower rates of 
hospitalization, they required more days 
of care when they were hospitalized. 
Restricted activity days as well as bed- 
disability days are over twice as fre- 
quent in the lowest as in the highest 
income group.“ The lowest income 





tistics: Data from the National Health 
Survey, Series 10, No 9 (May 1964); and 
Charlotte Muller, “Income and the Receipt of 
Medical Care,” American Journal of Public 
Health, 55 (April 1965), p. 514 

US, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of cit. 

41 Oscar Ornati, op cit, p 75 

42 Muller, of. cit, p 517. 

48 Muller, ibid, p 514 

44US, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, op. cit, p 15 

45 These contiasis are found even after the 
higher proportion of aged among the lowest 
income gioup are allowed for—US, National 
Health Survey, Health Statistics, Series B-7, 
B-8, B-10, Washington, D C., 1960 
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class also has the highest rates of heart 
diseases, diabetes mellitus, arthritis, and 
diseases of female genital organs.*° 

The pattern of mortality rates is 
similar to that of illnesses. In major 
United States cities, higher infant mor- 
tality rates generally prevail in non- 
white areas. Nationally, the gap be- 
tween death rates for white and non- 
white infants is increasing.“ Fetal loss 
varies with instability of income, meas- 
ured by husband’s unemployment his- 
tory.*8 

The relationship between infrequent 
health care, poor health, and low income 
is more intricate than an analysis based 
solely upon these data would indicate.** 
Income is only one aspect of poverty. 
The complexity of the interrelationships 
among the dimensions of poverty and 
health is demonstrated by Hauser and 


468 Ornati, op cit., p. 75. 

47 In 1964, the nonwhite infant death rate 
was 41.1 per 100,000, a level not recorded 
for white infants since 1941—Trans-Action, 
Vol. 4, No. 5 (April 1967), p 4. The ma- 
ternal mortality rate among Mississippi Ne- 
groes is 15.3 per 10,000 live births, more than 
six times the national average for whites of 
2 5—Elinor Langer, “Who Makes Our Health 
Policy ?”, Physicians’ Forum (June 1967). 

48 Ronald Freedman, Lolagene C. Coombs, 
and Judith Friedman, “Social Correlates of 
Fetal Mortality,” The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, Vol. 44 (1966), p 337. The 
data are from intensive interviews obtained 
by the Detroit Area Study of the University 
of Michigan. 

48 Charles Kadushin takes exception with 
the findings summarized above He con- 
cludes: “The fact is that the lower classes are 
not more likely than the middle class to have 
a disease or condition but they do react more 
violently to it and are more concerned about 
it. Nonetheless, neither sociologists nor public 
health researchers have for the most part 
taken proper note of the split between getting 
sick and reacting to it,” “Social Class and the 
Experience of Il Health,” Sociological In- 
quiry, 34 (Winter 1964) and in “Health and 
Social Class,” New Society, December 24, 
1964, p. 10. Aaron Antonovsky challenges 
Kadushin’s analysis in a soon-to-be-published 
paper. 


Kitagawa’s recent analysis of mortality 
in the United States. Both education 
and income vary inversely with mor- 
tality; but, although education differ- 
entials in mortality are larger than in- 
come differentials for women, the op- 
posite is true for men.®° 

Education is more highly correlated 
with the frequency of visits to phy- 
sicians than is income. Persons who 
lack health education are frequently 
unable to identify and care for minor 
symptoms in time to prevent major 
medical problems. Lack of experience 
with professionals also causes the poor 
to hesitate to seek their help before an 
ailment is severe. Others who have ex- 
perienced difficulty in communicating 
their needs or have felt stigmatized and 
out-of-place within professional sur- 
roundings will delay their return as 
long as possible In some areas of the 
country, great strides appear to have 
been made in health services for the 
poor, but most regions need enormous 
improvements.®* 


50 Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Philip M. 
Hauser, “Education and Income Differentials 
in Mortality: United States, 1960,” University 
of Chicago Population Center (Manuscript, 
1967). The mortality index for men, age 25 
to 64, with less than five years of schooling 
was 49 per cent higher than for men with 
some college; it was 86 per cent higher for 
men with less than $2,000 family income than 
for men with over $10,000 income For 
women the rate was 98 per cent higher for 
those with less than five years of education 
than for college alumnae, and 41 per cent 
higher for those with less than $2,000 family 
income than for those with over $10,000 
Because the Census definition of income, 
which was used in the analysis, does not take 
into account savings and oher forms of capital 
or the income decline which generally occurs 
prior to death, the authors judge education 
to be a better indicator of Social-Economic 
State (SES) than income for the purposes of 
their study. 

51 Ornati, op. ct, p 74. 

52 Gouverneur Ambulatory Care Unit of 
Beth Israel Hospital in New York’s Lower 
East Side and other agencies in the largest 
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What criteria are to be used to judge 
the quality of services? ® Patient- 
satisfaction? Recovery rates? Profes- 
sional evaluations? Each has its pit- 
falls. The difficulties involved in de- 
veloping these indicators are amplified 
by questions of professional authority. 
Nonetheless, a few assessments have 
been made of professional care. A study 
of expectant mothers in metropolitan 
Boston showed that the percentage 
judged to have received satisfactory 
medical care rose steadily with income.** 


United States cities now employ professionals 
as well as nonprofessionals who speak many 
dialects of Chinese as well as Spanish. 

88 A formal test of the major criteria is 
developed in Bertram Gross, “What Are Your 
Organization’s Objectives?”, Human Relations 
(August 1965). . 

ö4 Muller, op. cit, p 517. See also J. 
Ehrlich, M. A. Morehead, and R E Trussell, 
The Quantity, Quakty, and Costs of Medical and 
Hospital Care Secured by a Sample of Teamster 
Families in the New York Area (New York: 
School of Public Health and Administrative 
Medicine, Columbia University, 1962) and M. 
A. Morehead, e¢ al, A Study of the Quality 
of Hospital Care Secured by a Sample of 
Teamster Family Members in New York City 
(New York: School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1964) These studies document how 
frequently the care received by members of a 
union through traditional sources proved in- 
adequate The relationships between quality 
of care and hospital and physician character- 
jstics are analyzed. The proportion of con- 
sumption and income going to medical care 
is relatively high in the lowest income group 
(9.3 per cent), declining to 63 per cent at 
$4,000, staying close to this proportion as 
income continues to rise. High proportionate 
expenditure in low-income groups is only 
partly due to age (67 was the average age of 
heads of families with under $1,000 incomes) 
The average per capita family medical ex- 
penditure is $100 for families with below 
$3,000 income and $248 for families with 
income over $15,000—Muller, op cit., p 519. 
Between 1953 and 1958 the mean gioss family 
expenditure for personal health services in- 
creased considerably more among low-income 
rather than high-income families. Families 
with under $2,000 mcome experienced a 27 
per cent increase; those with $2,000-$3,499, a 


But poor treatment is not confined 
to the poor, nor excellent care to the 
well-to-do. Sliding scales mean that 
higher dollar figures for medical ex- 
penditures do not necessarily reflect 
better care. Good health care is fre- 
quently distributed on the basis of 
neither medical nor financial need, but 
on the basis of the medical interest of 
the patient’s case or the patient’s abil- 
ity to manipulate the system. 

Obviously, income affects the ability 
of a family to obtain medical services 
for which it must pay, and to purchase 
hospital and surgical insurance which 
will cover a portion of potential medical 
expenses." Muller reports, however, 
that for every dollar spent by con- 
sumers or financed by their premiums 
and the payments of employers, or by 
insurance carriers on their behalf, or 
by philanthropies, another 25 cents is 
spent out of the public treasury.5¢ 
Much of this public spending is chan- 
neled to the poor, but, as Alvin Schorr 
has pointed out, the neediest do not 
necessarily receive their share of the 
benefits of public programs. 

What are the goals in health? The 
goals can be specified in terms of serv- 
ices—the distribution and utilization of 
services—and in terms of mortality and 


49 per cent increase; and those with $7,500 
and over, a 16 per cent increase—Olin Ander- 
son, Patricia Collette, and J. J. Feldman, 
Changes in Family Medical Care Expenditures 
and Voluntary Health Service: A Five Year 
Resurvey (London: Oxford University Press, 
1963), p 17. 

55 While many doctors donate outstanding 
services to low-income patients or use sliding 
scales, the share of industrial and philan- 
thropic services in private spending is small— 
44 per cent out of $23.8 billion private ex- 
penditures for medical service (Muller, op 
cdt., p. 512) 2 

56 Alvin Schorr, Children, 11, 4: 129, (July- 
August, 1964) This point is made by Brian 
Abel-Smith in his seminal essay, “Whose 
Welfare State?,” in Norman MacKenzie (ed.), 
Conviction (London: MacGibbon & Kee, 
1959). 
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morbidity. Are health and longevity 
areas in which our society no longer 
finds class differences acceptable? We 
have the odd feeling that American so- 
ciety implicitly argues for equality of 
outcome in health and longevity—and 
for inequality in the distribution of 
services! 

To reduce the disparities among the 
rich and poor may require more than 
rectifying the distribution of services. 
In mental retardation, where there are 
pronounced differences in incidence, the 
mother’s conditions of life during the 
prenatal period are undoubtedly more 
important than medical services. Health 
is not only a reflection of health services. 

The adequacy of health services is a 
general problem in our society. Despite 
enormous expenditures, the United 
States has fallen behind many other 
nations in crucial indicators of health. 
The plight of the poor is directing 
attention to the general medical situa- 
tion, with the possibility of improved 
health services for all. 


Neighborhood amenities 


Neighborhood amenities refer to such 
important influences on the character of 
a habitat as sanitation control; police 
and fire protection; recreational facili- 
ties; libraries, parks, and playgrounds; 
and the condition of streets and roads. 
What we are attempting to convey by 
neighborhood amenities are conditions 
which are usually collectively provided 
for a neighborhood through public ex- 
penditures of one kind or another. 

A common observation in many large 
cities is to note the differences in the 
sanitation pick-up for low-income and 
better-off neighborhoods. In low-income 
neighborhoods, especially those which 
are not politically important or are 
opposed to the party in power, sanita- 
tion pickup is sporadic, infrequent, and 
very inadequate. The areas that com- 
plain the most and are strongly organ- 


ized are most likely to get satisfactory 
garbage control. As a result, the poor- 
est are likely to have inadequate sani- 
tation and garbage control. 

A common complaint in many low- 
income areas is inadequate police pro- 
tection. This complaint is coupled with 
grievances about police brutality. Argu- 
ments about excessive police force do 
not mean that police aid is not desired." 

The Senate Ribicoff Hearing’s data 
show that the citizens of Harlem and 
Watts are concerned about the inade- 
quate availability of police as well as 
the excessive use of force by police. 
Data across the country on the degree 
of police availability and activity in 
low-income areas are hard to obtain 
Due to the high incidence of crime in 
these areas, there is a general impression 
that there is inadequate police protec- 
tion in these areas. Of course, the 
underlying issue is the extent to which 
having more police would drastically 
reduce this rate. The kinds and quality 
of police services are the important 
issues." The objectives of police ser- 
vices are still being debated, and im- 
portant new programs have been recom- 
mended. 

Similarly, the data on the availability 
of fire protection in low-income areas 
are very spotty. We know that in- 


57? New York Times, September 4, 1967, 
Section 1, p. 1. Data from a survey con- 
ducted by the J F Kuaft public opmion 
organization in Harlem and released by 
Senator Rubicoff suggest that residents are 
more concerned about police protection than 
police brutahty. The persons mterviewed 
wanted more instead of fewer police in 
neighborhoods 

58In a random sample of 10,000 house- 
holders during the summer of 1965, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center found that 
almost 14 per cent of the Negroes inter- 
viewed, as compared with only 3 per cent of 
the whites, responded that police respectful- 
ness “toward people like yourself was not so 
good”—-Phiip H. Ennis, “Crime Victims and 
the Police,” Trans-Action, 4, 7 (June 1967), 
p. 42. 
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surance companies are reluctant to in- 
sure in these areas. It would be useful 
to try to develop some index of police 
and fire protection which would mirror 
changes over time in the degree of avail- 
ability of such facilities. 

An adequate measure of recreational 
facilities is difficult to construct. This 
is partly because transportation to dis- 
tant recreational facilities is differenti- 
ally distributed. Patricia Sexton found: 


There are more parks and recreation areas 
in the upper-income areas of Detroit than 
in the lower-income areas. The smallest 
amount of park space per 10,000 people is 
found in the oldest part of the aty ... 
where the lowest-income groups live In 
one large section of this area (130,000 
population), there are only 2.6 acr2s of 
recreation area per 10,000 people—as com- 
pared with 30 acres in the highest-income 
area, 


Children in these areas also tend to 
be much less mobile than children in 
upper-income areas. Poorer children 
(because their parents usually do not 
have cars or the money for travel or 
summer camps or even for local bus 
transportation) are virtually imprisoned 
in the crowded areas where they live. 
When recreation facilities in these areas 
are not adequate, it is very difficult for 
lower-income children to go elsewhere 
to find them.” Limited evidence on 
use of national parks seems to suggest 
that the national parks are more likely 
to be used by middle-income rather than 
lowest-income people. On the other 
hand, some ethnic groups which have a 
history of outdoor use, like the Fuerto 
Ricans, are probably more likely than 
other groups to use park facilities. 

Museums and libraries seem to be 
disproportionately used by the nonpoor, 
although trend data are exceedingly 
sparse. These facilities, which are ex- 
pensive, tend to be concentrated in their 


59 Patricia Sexton, Education and Income 
(New York: Viking Press, 1961), pp. 143-144. 


uses among a limited segment of a popu- 
lation. This, it could be argued, is the 
result of low-income ideas about mu- 
seums rather than of questions of effec- 
tive delivery. However, efforts to try 
to decentralize such facilities and make 
them interesting and attractive to the 
poor might be effective, at least some 
believe. Thomas Hoving, Metropolitan 
Museum director, argues otherwise—art 
museums lose what they have to offer 
in the way of relief from the routine 
world when they are set up in store 
fronts. Therefore, his efforts are ori- 
ented toward bringing the poor to the 
central museum. 

It would be useful to develop cultural 
indices which would reveal the use of 
facilities such as museums and libraries. 
These indices could indicate the degree 
of success of concerted policies to 
deepen the use of these facilities by 
poor and low-educated groups. The use 
of museums and libraries by socialist- 
oriented workers in Poland and other 
European nations suggests that some 
gains could be made.” 


Public transportation 


Public transportation is of more im- 
portance to the poor than the nonpoor. 
Today, job opportunities are multiply- 
ing in the suburbs, out of reach of the 
poor in the center-city. Low-income 
persons cannot afford costly long-dis- 
tance commuting by car and generally 
lack other transportation alternatives." 


60 See Feleks Gross, The Polish Worker: A 
Study of a Social Stratum (New York. Roy, 
1945), César Grâna notes that when the 
school children of polyglot New York do visit 
a museum, they find themselves “the guests 
of a mansion conceived, not only as a monu- 
ment to ‘values, but as a re-enactment of 
the patrician past”—César Grana, “The Private 
Lives of Public Museums,” Trans-Action, 4, 5, 
(1965), pp 23-24. 

61 Dorothy K. Newman, “The Decentraliza- 
tion of Jobs,” Monthly Labor Review (May 
1967). It would cost a worker in Harlem 
$40 a month to commute by public transpor- 
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On the other hand, they cannot afford, 
or are not permitted because of racial 
discrimination, to live near the new 
factories, hospitals, commercial build- 
ings, schools, and stores in the periphery 
of the city. A minimum level of access 
to transportation is important. 


Legal services 


Our society prides itself that all are 
equal before the law. In practice, the 
bright-minded and better-educated are 
better treated by judicial officials and 
have easier access to better legal serv- 
ices than do the poor. In the case of 
the law, the goal obviously is that the 
low-income citizen should be as well 
treated as the better-off. But this would 
mean an equal distribution of legal 
services—a far cry from our present 
situation.® 

Jerome Carlin, after studying law- 
yers ethics in New York City, 
described the present state of legal 
services for the poor: 


The best trained, most technically skilled, 
and ethically most responsible lawyers are 
reserved to the upper reaches of business 
and society. This leaves the least com- 
petent, least well-trained, and least ethi- 
cal lawyers to the smaller business con- 
cerns and lower-income individuals. As a 
result, the most helpless clients who most 
need protection are least likely to get it 





tation to work in an aircraft plant in Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island; in a parts plant in 
Yonkers, Westchester; or in a basic chemical 
plant on Staten Island. 

82 In New York City, fewer than 5 per cent 
of the lawyers report that the median income 
of their clients is under $5,000 a year, although 
half of the total families and unrelated indi- 
viduals in New York City have incomes under 
this amount Conversely, 70 per cent of the 
lawyers in New York City report that the 
median income of their clients is in excess of 
$10,000, though fewer than 10 per cent of 
New York’s families and unrelated individuals 
receive incomes that high—US., Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Extension 
of Legal Services to the Poor. 


The uneven character of legal services, 
moreover, leads to a highly selective de- 
velopment of the law itself. Those areas 
that reflect the interest of large corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals are most 
likely to be elaborated; law dealing with 
the poor and other disadvantaged groups, 
particularly in the consumer, landlord- 
tenant, welfare, and domestic relations 
areas, remains largely neglected and under- 
developed. 

Whatever efforts have been made by 
leaders of the profession to cope with these 
problems have been largely ineffective. 
Lack of leadership is particularly evident 
in the failure of the organized bar to seek 
and to support new forms of legal represen- 
tation that might help in extending legal 
services to a larger segment of the 
population.®8 


A series of decisions like the cases 
of Gideon v. Wainwright and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen v. Virginia 
and the surprising success of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) in 
promoting legal services to the poor 
have reduced the disparities between 
the legal conditions facing the poor, and 
the services available to them, and the 
situations of the nonpoor.** But a gap 
continues; how wide it is, is uncertain, 
and it would be useful—and not im- 
possible—to construct and maintain in- 
dices of legal treatment and services.® 


SocraL MOBILITY AND EDUCATION 


The poverty programs of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 were 
largely youth programs; the intent was 
to break the connection between the 
situation of low-income parents and the 
prospects of their children. These were 


63 Jerome E. Carlin, Lawyers’ Ethics: A 
Survey of the New York City Bar (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966), p. 177. 

64See Jerome E Carlin and Jan Howard, 
“Legal Representation and Class Justice,” 
UCLA Law Review, 12 (January 1965), p. 
432. 

85372 U.S. 335 (1963) and 377 US 1 
(1964). 
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programs aimed at increasing the rate of 
intergenerational social mobility of low- 
income youth.** More generally, ques- 
tions of equality and social justice in- 
volve issues of social mobility. Life 
chances are defined largely as questions 
of opportunity for an individual to rise 
occupationally in his lifetime or for his 
children to move into the better situa- 
tions of the society, thus surpassing the 
economic level of his parents. 

Education is increasingly the route 
to social mobility in our credential- 
oriented society. For this reason, we 
discuss it in this section rather than in 
the preceding section on basic services. 
While education has many dimensions 
other than its contribution to occupa- 
tional advance, this dimension is the 
major attraction of education at this 
point. Educational sophistication is also 
protection against bureacratic manipu- 
lation. It is an aid in learning how to 
get services. And, for Negroes in par- 
ticular, it is a barrier to offhand humili- 
ating treatment, especially by police, 

Why treat social mobility indepen- 
dently? Does not improvement in fam- 
ily income automatically result in im- 
provement in social mobility chances? 
The data as shown in Figure 1 do not 
support this conclusion: the education 
of a family, in most situations, is more 
important than the income of the family 
in affecting how far the youth goes in 
school. Furthermore, two families of 
the same income obviously fare quite 
differently in other respects if the off- 
spring of one have a much better chance 
of higher education and resulting better 
job prospects than the other. To some 
extent, then, social mobility is a dimen- 
sion of well-being deserving of separate 


66 A contrasting approach toward improving 
social conditions tends to be family-oriented, 
more concerned with the aged than youth 
These two approaches are discussed in S. M 
Miller, “Poverty,” in Proceedings, Sixth World 
Congress of Sociology, 1967. 


attention. It is one of most crucial 
indicators of a socially democratic so- 
ciety. 


Education 


We deal first with data on education, 
then with the social mobility data. In 
education, we can look at various types 
of indicators. One level of indicators 
is the expenditures data—how much is 
spent on children of different income 
levels? The Syracuse University study 
of school expenditures, by Alan Camp- 
bell, Jesse Burkhead, Seymour Sachs, 
and associates, shows that in 1962, in 
thirty-five of the largest metropolitan 
areas, expenditures in central cities— 
where there are many children of low- 
income families—was $145 per pupil less 
than in their contiguous suburbs—where 
there are few children of low-income 
families.” One of the most disturbing 
findings in the investigation is that state 
funds go relatively more to the suburbs 
than to the cities; in state aid, suburban 
schools receive forty dollars more per pu- 
pil than city schools. Even more discon- 
certing, the gap between cities and sub- 
urbs is growing: the 1962 difference did 
not exist in 1958, for then the two 
areas were spending the same amount. 

The importance of school expenditures 
is indicated by the finding that the pro- 
portion of National Merit finalists is 
related to a locality’s support for edu- 
cation.®§ 

When differences in the quality of 
the product—the return per dollar of 
expenditures—are considered, the gap 

87 The report is summarized in the Carnegte 
Quarterly, 14 (Fall 1966). The Coleman 
Report on education has some contradictory 
evidence, but it ıs highly debatable The 
data reported in Morgan et al, Income and 
Welfare in the United States, op cit, tends 
to support the general notion of differences 
ın per capita educational expenditures between 
high- and low-income communities. 

88 Robert C. Nichols, “The Financial Status 
of National Merit Finalists,” Science, 149 
(September 1965), p 1071. 
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. FIGURE 1—PERCENTAGE OF YOUTH, AGE 16-20, Wmo ARE ENROLLED IN OR ATTENDED COLLEGE, 
BY FATHER’S Epucation Anp FamMıLy Income, 1960 


“ Family Income 


Percent Total Less than $5,000- $7,500- $10,000 
of Youth Youth $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 and over 


86 +- - ~ Father Attended College 


82 ©—- - Father Did Not Graduate a 
80 from High School we 


7 + 7 


Source. Pamela Roby, “The Economic Prospects of High School Dropouts, Graduates, and 
College Graduates,” Youth Development Center, Syracuse University, 1965 (mimeographed) 
Adapted from US., Bureau of the Census, Curreni Population Reports, P-20, No. 110 (July 
24, 1961), Table 10, p. 15. 
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TABLE 4—PERCENTAGE OF MALE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO ENTERED COLLEGE WITHIN 
ONE YEAR AFTER COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL, BY APTITUDE PERCENTILE AND 
FAMILY INCOME ê 

















APTITUDE LEVEL, PERCENIILE 
FaniLy Income |- a = T ş 

49,9 50-74.9 75-89 9 90-97 9 98-100 
Less than $3,000 196 432 75 4 87.9 100 0 
$3,000-$5,999 27.3 525 733 86.7 96.1 
$6,000 $8,999 319 59.7 80.6 88.6 95 2 
$9,000-$ 11,999 40 2 66.8 839 92.5 95 9 
$12,000 plus 497 79,7 90 1 | 967 98 5 











2 Calculated from Hearings before Subcomnuttee on Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 88th Congress, ist and 2nd Sessicns 


is probably even larger than the gross 
education figures indicate. It is likely 
that there are fewer and poorer services 
rendered per dollar in low-income 
schools than in higher-income schools. 

Data for the city of Detroit in 
the late 1950’s show that for children 
in families in the below $7,000 income 
category, 18 per cent of the total teach- 
ing time is by “Emergency Substitutes 
in Regular Positions,” as compared with 
5.5 per cent for the children in families 
with above $7,000 family incomes. Ac- 
cording to Project Talent findings, 
teacher experience is highly correlated 
with student achievement. 

Table 4 indicates that adequate col- 
lege financial aid is probably available— 
to the top 2 per cent of the nation’s 
youth. For even those who fall within 
two to ten percentage points from the 
top in ability, family income is an im- 
portant determinant of who shall go 
to college. 

Median educational attainment levels 
of the low-income and Negroes are grow- 
ing. But here, particularly, the absolute 
level is probably not as important as the 
relative level. For if the low-income 
children increase their median levels 
while the children of the higher-income 
change theirs even more, the former 
may not be much advantaged in terms 


69 Patricia C Sexton, ep. cit, p. 120 


of job prospects. In interpreting me- 
dian data, it is important to recognize 
that more years of high school have 
much less importance than the jump to 
a high schoo! diploma. Although the 
over-all difference in educational attain- 
ment is narrowing, the difference be- 
tween the percentage of whites and 
nonwhites with high school diplomas or 
college educations has remained the 
same over the past decade. 

Goals of education for the low-income 
are much more significantly stated in 
terms of what percentage should be high 
school or college graduates than in terms 
of median years of education. 

Despite the staggering amount of 
educational statistics, gaps still exist. 
Needed are statistics for localities on 
the distribution and quality of educa- 
tional statistics. Units smaller than a 
city are needed. On the product side, 
data are needed on the achievement of 
students. It is important to link ex- 
penditures to attainments for specific 
localities—a need not met in the im- 
portant national testing program which 
Ralph Tyler has been urging and the 
organizations of school officials have 
been resisting. Studies of charts of 
students from their entrance into school 
through maturity would be particularly 
useful; the objective would be to discern 
the influences of school characteristics 
on their achievements. 


ae 
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Mobility 


The social mobility rates that we are 
concerned about are intergenerational. 
We ignore in this discussion intragen- 
erational mobility—the changes in oc- 
cupations of an individual over his life- 
time—or stratum mobility—the changes 
in income and other benefits of an occu- 
pation compared to other occupations. 
These are both important processes, to 
which not enough attention has been 
paid in current discussions of mobility. 
Nor do we discuss geographic mobility, 
which is frequently, though not neces- 
sarily, involved in the patterning of 
social mobility. And we ignore all the 
difficulties intrinsic to mobility studies.”° 

Surprisingly, the United States has 
lagged behind many other nations in 
conducting a national study which was 
mainly addressed to issues of social 
mobility. In 1962, this lack was 
remedied in the very useful investiga- 
tion by the Bureau of the Census which 
was stimulated by, and conducted in 
close co-operation with, the sociologists 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Peter Blau. 
We will use this study. It would be 
rewarding to conduct such a study 
every five years to see changes in the 
rates and patterns of social mobility in 
the United States. 

Children of families at the bottom of 
the occupational hierarchy had much 
less chance of moving into upper-level 
jobs than children born in families at 
these levels. A son of a Negro manual 
worker has less than a quarter of the 
chance of a white-collar non-Negro son 
to get into a white-collar job. The 
chance of the white manual worker’s 
son is slightly more than half that of 
the latter.7 

The degree of stability of upper-level 

70S. M. Muller, “Comparative Social Mobil- 
ity,” Current Sociology, IX-1 (1960), chap. i 

71 Otis Dudley Duncan, Survey Research 


Center, University of Michigan, unpublished 
tabulations. 


families is an indication of the openness 
of society (as well as of economic 
change and growth). Here, we find 
downward mobility from the nonmanual 
into the manual classes to be 22 per cent 
in the United States, 42 per cent in 
Great Britain, 37 per cent in Denmark, 
and 44 per cent in Canada.” 

The Negro data are disturbing. The 
Negro mobility rate from lower manual 
occupations is about half (51 per cent) 
that of the white from these same oc- 
cupations. More disturbing is the 
finding that among Negro sons of 
white-collar fathers, 72.4 per cent went 
into manual occupations, as compared 
with 23.4 per cent of non-Negro sons. 
This rate of downward mobility is spec- 
tacular, even when we allow for the 
likelihood that, for some, the movement 
may be into manual occupations that 
pay as well or better than marginal 
middle-class occupations."® 

The Negro data indicate the inade- 
quacies of utilizing national figures. 
Data for regions of the country would 
probably show that the South has a 
much lower rate of social mobility than 
other parts of the country. 

What is the target in social mobility? 
Obviously, income, the occupational and 
social contacts of families, the know- 
how, and the educational support all 
combine to make it difficult to reduce 
sharply competitive advantages. But 
substantial reduction of differences is 
possible. Specific targets over a ten- and 
twenty-year period are probably desir- 
able to reduce social mobility differen- 


12 The foreign data are from S, M. Miller, 
“Comparative Social Mobility,” op. cit.: they 
are for earlier years than the USA. figures 
But the earlier U.S.A, data suggest that there 
is a significant gap in downward fluidity be- 
tween the USA. and a number of other 
nations 

78 The statements in this paragraph are 
based on special, unpublished tabulations by 
Otis Dudley Duncan. We are grateful to him 
for his willingness to let us publish them 
before his own material appears. 
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tials. The improvement of the education 
of those at the bottom, the reduction 
of the emphasis on educational creden- 
tials as intrinsic to occupational en- 
trance, and the more effective reliance 
on upgrading and training on the job 
are among the ways that social mobility 
patterns can become political questions. 
Cutting the link between parent’s po- 
sition and child’s is one of the core goals 
of a fluid society. (One can argue the 
position that the goal is only to break 
the link for those at the bottom, not 
those in already more advantaged posi- 
tions.) Careful collection and analysis 
of data of this kind are essential to keep- 
ing the issue under public scrutiny. 


POLITICAL POSITION 


The improvement of economic posi- 
tion does not always bring with it ad- 
vances in political position. Indeed, 
many analysts argue that it is the 
inconsistency between rising economic 
power and stunted political power that 
is most likely to make a group revolu- 
tionary or militant. A major part of 
Max Weber’s implicit critique of Marx’s 
theory of class is to stress the possible 
disjunctures between economic and so- 
cial and political positions. 

Historically, the movement towards 
political advance of the bottommost 
groups has been a striving for citizen- 
ship rights of suffrage. The nineteenth 
century in Europe can be seen as a 
long-drawn-out struggle for the exten- 
sion of voting rights to the disenfran- 
chised. The fight was largely won by 
World War I in most countries that 
employ the term “democratic.” The 
formal, legal right to vote is no longer 
an issue in most countries. The actual 
use and importance of that right is the 
more important question today, with 
the disturbing exception of Negroes in 
the American South, who still suffer 
from concerted efforts to limit their 
voting. 


As Scammon’s data show,’* the fre- 
quency of voting decreases the lower 
the income. Some would argue, as one 
may infer from Berelson,** that it 
is desirable to have a low voting 
rate among the low-income and low- 
educated because they are likely to 
be ill-informed, antidemocratic voters. 
But the general sentiment would be 
that democracy is defined, in part, as 
the integration of the low-income into 
the political process. 

What should be the target for the 
voting of the low-income? No group 
has 100 per cent voting rates. To move 
to the level of the higher-income group 
($10,000 and over), the rate is 84.9 per 
cent, in contrast to the 49.6 per cent 
rate in families below $2,000 and the 
57.6 per cent rate in the $2,000-$2,999 
range. The largest jump in rates is 
between the $3,000-$4,999 and the 
$5,000-$7,999 rate, where the change 
is from the 62.7 to the 72.4 per cent 
level."° This latter figure might well 
serve as the goal for voting rights 
among the low-income." 

To achieve this level would require 
not only eliminating the de facto re- 
sistances to Negro voting, but also re- 
ducing the varied requirements that 
limit voting—for example, residence re- 
quirements, English-language literacy, 
and loss of voting rights because of 
imprisonment.’® Increasing the ease of 


™ Richard M Scammon, “Electoral Partici- 
pation,” Social Goals and Indicators for 
American Society, Vol. I, THe Annars, Vol 
371 (May 1967), Table 4, p 63. 

7 Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
W N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago’ University 
of Chicago Press, 1954). 

76 Scammon, op. ct, p 63. 

77 Here, as elsewhere in this paper, we are 
not discussing the inequalities which affect 
other than the low-income In the case of 
youth, the obvious point is the issue of the 
lowering of the voting age to eighteen 

78 David Caplovitz and other students of 
Harlem voting patterns contend that when 
adjustments are made for nonehgibles, the 
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voting may also be necessary—more 
polling places, longer polling hours, and 
elimination of registration, so that only 
one visit is needed in order to vote. 
A third barrier to voting is, of course, 
a lack of interest in voting and the 
political process—whether due to apa- 
thy or to a feeling that the issues and 
candidates are not important or do not 
involve a significant choice. 

The implicit notion here is that low 
voting rates among the low-income 
should not be regarded as only a defect 
of the nonvoters but as a criticism of 
the political process. 

Voting is but one level of the issue of 
political rights. Another is that of the 
importance of the vote. This leads to 
the question which underlies the agita- 
tion about reapportionment: Are voters 
in different areas securing equal repre- 
sentation in a legislative body, whether 
it be Congress, a state assembly, or a 
city council? At another, more subtle 
level, the question is: Do the represen- 
tatives of the low-income groups have 
as much sensitivity to their constituents’ 
interests and wishes as do the repre- 
sentatives of higher-income groups? 
Indicators of this type are difficult, but 
not impossible, and are best developed 
and maintained by nongovernmental 
groups. The simplest form is the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
report on the voting records on key 
labor issues of congressmen and sen- 
ators. The main issues (and positions) 
for low-income individuals could be 
delineated,” and representatives from 





voting rate in this locality is as high as in 
high-income neighborhoods If this is so, 
increasing the ease of voting is not important 
On the other hand, some data show that a 
lower proportion of iegistered low-mcome 
than high-income persons actually do vote 

79 What the needed response is on a par- 
ticular issue from the point of view of a par- 
ticular income or socioeconomic grouping is 
not undebatable But there would be a high 


low-income districts could be rated on 
how they stood on these issues; this 
could be done by civil rights and pov- 
erty groups. If similar measures were 
maintained for higher-income groups, 
it would be possible to see if there are 
large differences in the sensitivity of 
representatives of different socioeco- 
nomic groups.®° It would seem a “na- 
tural” for civil rights groups and pov- 
erty groups like the Citizens’ Crusade 
against Poverty to maintain such in- 
dices. 

“Sensitivity of representatives” per- 
haps begs the issue because the question 
frequently is: Are the legislative deci- 
sions of deep significance to low-income 
voters? If the issues are marginal in 
importance, then the sensitivity of the 
representatives is not central. The radi- 
cal critics raise the question whether the 
overlap of the two main parties buries 
crucial issues of redistribution, since the 
effort is to appeal to a mythical voter 
of the center. -From the point of view 
of the low-income, to what extent are 
the issues that come before legislative 
bodies of central importance? Are their 
glaring needs untouched? This analy- 
sis could be done both absolutely and 
relatively (the total number of issues 
relevant to the low-income and the ratio 





degree of agreement on most issues, whether 
by a panel of experts thinking in terms of 
a particular group or by a sample of the 
group itself. At least, this is a testable 
proposition 

80 Since most voting districts are not homo- 
geneous (and the larger, the greater the 
heterogeneity), a representative would have 
to be rated in terms of his sensitivity to a 
particular group, rather than to the district 
as a whole A less direct way of measuring 
sensitivity is the MacRae method of seeing 
to what extent a district is a potential swing 
distiict The higher the potential, the greater 
the sensitivity of the iepresentatives Are 
low-income distiicts more lkely than high- 
income districts to favor one candidate or 
party so overwhelmingly that a representa- 
tive feels little pressure for responding to 
his constituents’ needs and feelings? 
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of these issues to the number relevant 
to the nonpoor). Obviously, a mode of 
analysis along these lines is exceedingly 
difficult and could best be pursued out- 
side the government. 

Indeed, except for voting rates, it is 
likely that most appraisals of perfor- 
mance in the political realm can only be 
carried through by independent groups. 
This is the result not only of the strong 
repercussions of these views and the 
likelihood of manipulation of results for 
partisan purposes, but, more impor- 
tantly, of the fact that competing indi- 
cators and interpretations are inevitable 
and desirable. Different groups and 
interests would want quite different sets 
of information and would interpret them 
in very contrasting ways. 

Our analysis so far has been at the 
level of voting and representation. But 
a good deal of what is important in 
terms of political position and process 
is not in the development of policy but 
in its administration. The militant at- 
tacks on “the welfare state” are, in part, 
sparked by concerns about administra- 
tive injustices and inhumanity. A mod- 
ern view of political process and power 
must analyze the relationships of indi- 
viduals to bureaucracies. The prolifer- 
ation of governmental agencies means 
that a good deal of what affects the life 
of the poor emanates from bureaucra- 
cies and bureaucrats. Important de- 
cisions are made administratively as 
well as legislatively. The way in which 
agency officials treat the low-income 
may be more important than the law 
which the officials purport to administer. 

First, the quality of treatment is one 
important aspect of bureaucratic func- 
tioning. The issue of decency in be- 
havior of officials towards citizen-clients 
has been raised most sharply recently 
in the realm of public welfare, where 
there have been charges of invasion of 
privacy (checking of homes in “mid- 
night raids,” to see if there is evasion 


of the “no man in the home rule”), 
the utilization of welfare as a means of 
social control, and generally humiliat- 
ing treatment of clients by welfare 
officials.6 How to set up indicators of 
quality of treatment is not clear; per- 
haps it is easiest to do this if treatment 
is governed by rights and rules. 

Where aid (money and services) is 
provided to the poor, the latter’s claim 
to this aid is frequently ambiguous. Do 
they have rights as citizens to these 
services or are they dependents who lose 
the privilege of rights because of their 
dependent status? Increasingly, the 
issue is raised (see, for example, the 
report of the 1966 Advisory Committee 
on Public Welfare) that the provision- 
ing of cash and services becomes a 
right for individuals. If an individual 
is refused aid, he should be able to 
appeal—if necessary, to an adjudicating 
body that is independent of the agency 
If he is poorly treated, he could protest 
and demand to have the official pun- 
ished. The example of police review 
boards leaps to mind. 

Second, it would be possible to work 
up indicators of rights and grievances. 
To what extent do programs in aid of 
the poor have statements of rights that 
are meaningful and effective? Does an 
agency have a grievance procedure 
which meets the criteria of effectiveness 
(the history of union experiences with 
grievance procedures would probably 
offer many ways of evaluating proce- 
dures): Who uses it, on what issues, 
with what results? Indicators of rights 
and grievances could be developed by 
governmental agencies, but would un- 
doubtedly be limited; outside groups 
would be more effective in formulating 
more comprehensive indicators. 

Third, in a “pluralistic society,” the 
interests of individuals are represented 

81 Charles A Reich, “Individual Rights and 


Social Welfare’ The Emerging Legal Issues,” 
The Yale Law Journal, 74 (1965). 
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by organizations and associations. To 
what extent is the pluralism of American 
society democratic? Do the low-income 
have effective representative organiza- 
tions? Do other groups? How in- 
volved are the low-income in the dis- 
cussions of their groups? What changes 
are taking place? 

Several studies show that membership 
in voluntary associations increases with 
status and that membership in associa- 
tions increases interest in presidential 
elections. Gradations within the low- 
income strata are important. In a study 
of New York City poor, David Cap- 
lovitz found that “for the sample as a 
whole, and within each racial group, 
the more solvent families more often 
belong to the voluntary associations.” 
This suggests that the relationship be- 
tween voluntary-association member- 
ship, voting, and social class found in 
the general population “occurs within 
the lower class as well; the less the 
financial stability of the low income 
family, the less its participation in the 
life of the broader community.” 83 

Quality of treatment, rights and 
grievance, and representation are im- 
portant and inadequately supplied to- 
day by bureaucracies. But a new de- 
mand has emerged which is insuffi- 
ciently represented in indicators of these 
types. This fourth issue has been 
dramatically phrased in that ambiguous 
phrase of “maximum feasible participa- 
tion,” the right to share in the decision- 
making of administrative agencies. 
Since so many important decisions are 
made outside the realm of the legis- 
lature, administrative law-making and 
allocations become increasingly impor- 
tant. While the demand for participa- 


82 Charles R Wright and Herbert H 
Hyman, “Voluntary Association Memberships 
of American Adults Evidence from National 
Sample Surveys,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (1958) 

83 David Caplovitz, op ct, pp 133-134 


tion has had many different sides to it 
—many initially supported it because 
it would reduce the psychological feel- 
ing of powerlessness—in this context, 
participation is clearly a political act 
of involvement in important decisions 
which are nonlegislative. OEO is ex- 
perimenting with indicators of grass- 
roots involvement in local community 
action programs, and, hopefully, these 
indicators may be adaptable to broader 
use, as participation issues are much 
wider than poverty programs. 

The new politics will increasingly in- 
volve the relationships of citizens to the 
welfare state’s apparatus. While the 
participation issue has just begun to be 
raised in terms of the poor, it will in- 
creasingly be raised for other groups 
in society. The issues of the welfare 
state are most acute for the poor, but 
affect other citizens as well. It may 
be that the call for political participa- 
tion in decision-making on a wider scale 
is not a call for reduction of inequali- 
ties, as better-off citizens also have 
limited participation. But their losses 
from inadequate sharing in decision- 
making may be less important to them 
than to the poor, who are so deeply 
affected by bureaucratic practices. Re- 
finements of measures of “participa- 
tion” are needed. 

A fifth issue is that of the psycho- 
logical feeling of powerlessness.”* The 
poor feel less able to control their des- 


84 Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of 
Alienation,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(1959), pp 783-791 Seeman identifies five 
alternative meanings of alienation’ powerless- 
ness, meaninglessness, normlessness, isolation, 
and self-estrangement Blauner demonstrates 
that because the conditions of work and ex- 
istence ın various industrial environments are 
quite different, the industry in which the man 
works is fateful in furthering or abating each 
of the five dimensions of alienation examined 
by Seeman-~Robert Blaunei, Alienation and 
Freedom: The Factory Worker and His In- 
dustry (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1964) f 
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tinies than do other groups in society. 
“The government,” “they,” and “city 
hall” loom large, threatening and im- 
movable to many of the poor. Changes 
in the feeling of powerlessness would 
not only affect willingness to try to vote, 
to make changes and share in decision- 
making, but they may also have impor- 
tance in their own right as constitut- 
ing an important state of well-b2ing. 
Indicators of changes in feelings of 
powerlessness could be constructed on 
the basis of the studies of alienation 
and anomie (indeed, they have been 
involved in some evaluations of pov- 
erty programs). Public opinion surveys 
could provide relevant data on the in- 
dicators. It may turn out that feelings 
of “powerlessness” are segmentec po- 
litically. Some institutions may appear 
to be more permeable than others and 
indicators of particular institutions may 
be necessary. 

As with all subjective indicators, the 
danger of manipulation is important: 
policies may successfully aim at making 
people feel more politically powerful 
even though their political potenc7 has 
not grown. Here again, it would be im- 
portant for nongovernmental groups to 
gauge independently the realistic signi- 
ficance of changed feelings of powerless- 
ness. (And the converse may cccur: 
increased political control without de- 
creased feelings of powerlessness. | 

We have talked about power in the 
political realm, whether at the federal 
state, local, or bureaucratic-organiza- 
tional level. As Dahrendorf hes as- 
serted, “class is about power.” *° The 
conflict about authority is the universal 
issue of which the Marxist concern with 
property is a special though important 
case.2° We have not addressed power 

86 Ralf Dahrendorf, “Recent Changes in the 
Class Structure of European Societies,” 
Daedalus, 93 (Winter 1964). 

86 Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict 
in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959). 


and authority relationships in the work- 
place, a sixth dimension of power. 

The jobs of the poor are less fre- 
quently rationalized than the jobs of the 
better-off;*’ they are less frequently or- 
ganized into unions; low-skilled workers 
are more easily replaceable than high- 
skilled workers, so that employers can 
be more forceful with the former. Or 
so it would seem. Indicators of work- 
place independence and participation 
would be useful to develop, for the na- 
ture of job authority is an important 
part of well-being, even if we do not 
fully recognize it as such today.** 

We suspect that the discussions of 
democracy in the political process will 
be supplemented in the next years by 
the reopening of questions about au- 
thority at work, although not necessar- 
ily in the old forms of socialist owner- 
ship or of shibboleths of worker par- 
ticipation. 


STATUS AND SATISFACTION 


Why is status important? As we 
have pointed out earlier, a gain in in- 
come that is stigmatized diminishes the 
satisfactions of the income-recipients. 
Further, it may be that a major issue of 
the poor today is their social exclusion, 
rather than their income level. Being 
included in society-—-which means being 
accorded respect and accepted in social 
and political relations with others—is 
increasingly an important part of the 
issue of inequality.®® 


87 Blauner has reported the wide variations 
of responsibility and freedom among blue- 
collar jobs He has reopened a number of 
important issues—Robert Blauner, op. cit. 

88S M Miller and Ira Harrison, “Types of 
Dropouts—The Unemployables,” in Arthur 
Hartak and William Gomberg (eds), Blue 
Collar World (Englewood Cliffs, N J- Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964). 

88 We do not discuss mass and other styles 
of culture in this paper But issues of culture 
will probably re-emeige as important, they 
have done so very forcefully with regard to 
Negro culture and history. 
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Status refers to the views that others 
hold of an individual. This view affects 
the way in which individuals are treated 
—with approval or with disapprobation, 
with respect or dishonor. The “two na- 
tions” of Disraeli and Harrington, the 
have’s and the have-not’s, are divided 
not only by income and hope, but by 
respect as well. The immediate view is 
that the gulf between the have’s and 
have-not’s has been reduced, but a more 
accurate view is probably that more in- 
dividuals are now have’s and are accept- 
able. What about those left behind in 
the general advance of society? Are they 
less likely now to be viewed as subhu- 
man, undeserving of attention? There 
probably has been a growth of human- 
ity, but there still is a sizable difference 
in the ways in which the low-income 
and others are regarded. 

The United States no longer has a 
legal basis for dishonor in the form of 
laws requiring discrimination against 
minority groups. But the practices of 
discrimination frequently exist—on the 
job, in housing, in public facilities, and 
in education. Data for overt discrimi- 
nation are difficult to collect. Crucial 
activities and localities could be studied, 
however, to see changes in discrimina- 
tion patterns and frequency. National 
cross-sections of minority-group mem- 
bers could be studied over time (pre- 
ferably as a panel) to see whether they 
have had changing experiences with 
discrimination. In the case of discrimi- 
nation, the goal is clear-cut: the total 
elimination of discrimination on the 
basis of race, religion, ethnic extraction, 
and income. 

Discrimination is the most striking 
case of status barriers. But it is not the 
main dimension today. The more im- 
portant dimensions surround the pres- 
tige of various groupings in society and 
the nature of the interactions among 
groups Data are lacking on the ways 
in which low-income groups are rated 


by others. The most common data 
available are those on occupational 
prestige; they uniformly show that the 
occupations held by the low-income are 
at the bottom. In 1947 and 1963, 
janitors, bartenders, sharecroppers, 
garbage-collectors, street-sweepers, and 
shoeshiners were ranked among the bot- 
tom ten in prestige of ninety occupations 
in nationwide samples. 

But what is the goal in reduction of 
prestige differences? We do not anti- 
cipate complete equality here, but some 
reduction in the range of differences. 
Unfortunately, we have not been able 
to find data dealing with compression 
or expansion of the occupational- 
prestige range within a nation. Setting 
specific goals would require more knowl- 
edge of trends. The greater difficulty 
is that the policies to follow are not 
clear.*° 

Studies of communities have revealed 
the stratification and exclusions which 
occur.” These studies report the fact 
of different ratings, but not the span of 
the differences in ratings. It would 
seem not too difficult to develop meas- 
ures of the differences among groups, 
whether stratified by income, occupa- 
tion, or more complex sets of measure- 
ments. The use of these measures over 
time would inform our guesses as to 
whether the gulfs among strata are 
increasing or decreasing. 


80 Robert W. Hodge, Paul M. Siegel, and 
Peter H Rossi, “Occupational Prestige in the 
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Bendix and S M Lipset (eds.), Class Status 
and Power (New York: Free Press, 1966), 
Table 1, p. 325 

31 Cf. Robert S Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, 
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Brace, 1929); W. Lloyd Warner, “The Yankee 
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Bensman, Smal Town in Mass Society 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
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One simple measure does already ex- 
ist, but its interpretation is subject to 
considerable controversy. This indi- 
cator is the degree and kind of interac- 
tion which exists among individuals and 
families of different economic standing. 
(In many community studies, especially 
those influenced by Warner, position in 
the community is defined by reputation, 
an assessment which is influenced by 
the patterns of interaction among fam- 
ilies of a community. The measure 
that we seek would require arraying in- 
dividuals on an indicator such as income 
and then studying the differences in 
interaction patterns.) The evidence is 
unmistakable—low rates of cross-class, 
nonjob interaction. 

The target here is unclear Should 
the goal be random sorting of interac- 
tion so that individuals of high income 
(or education) are as likely to associate 
with individuals of low income as with 
their income peers? Should the goal 
be that ethnic-group members associate 
no more frequently with fellow ethnics 
than with nonethnicsP Many would 
argue for ethnic solidarity—at least 
for political purposes—among deprived 
groups like Negroes. While we lack 
clarity about goals for a society that, 
in rhetoric at least, is pictured as so- 
cially democratic, information over time 
on these patterns would still be useful 
in depicting the extent to which gulfs 
among groups are being narrowed 

Interestingly, it is in this area of con- 
tact, social distance, and social honor 
that we have the greatest difficulty in 
specifying targets. For in this sensi- 
tive area, the cloudy, ambiguous slogans 
of American values and goals provide 
little direction A more systematic col- 
lection of the kinds of information sug- 
gested here may force re-examination of 
broad tenets and specific behaviors 
which are poorly articulated or under- 
stood 

The basis for and the way in which 


one receives income affect the satisfac- 
tions derived from income. In Ameri- 
can society, income that is not obtained 
directly or indirectly from work or edu- 
cation (for example, scholarships) is 
likely to be demeaned. Some 15 per 
cent of adult units with under $1,000 
income received payments in the form 
of public welfare, accompanied by de- 
meaning means tests. 

Transfer payments to upper, unlike 
lower, income groups generally have the 
seal of social acceptance. Social secur- 
ity, government payments to farmers, 
and indirect subsidies in the form of 
tax deductions, allowances, and exemp- 
tions are generally accepted forms of 
government transfers. Fifty-five per 
cent of total 1963 government payments 
to farmers went to the top 11 per cent 
of all farmers, those with farm sales of 
$20,000 and over.*” 

Many of the discussions of the reform 
of the welfare system are concerned 
with the importance of removing the 
stigma associated with receiving income 
in this way. The concern is largely, 
though not exclusively, with the degra- 
dation of the means-test ceremonials. 
In effect, then, we are in the midst of 
a politicaligation of status where the 
distribution of stigma through the dis- 
tribution of income and services is being 
challenged. Stigma is now a political 
issue; the demand is for mechanisms, 
like the negative income tax, welfare 
rights, or family allowances, which re- 
duce the possibilities of families’ having 
low status because of the way that they 
procure income (In part, too, as we 
shall discuss shortly, the effort is to 
change the recipients’ views of them- 
selves by removing the stigmatizing pro- 
cedures.) While it would be difficult to 
construct, an index of income stigma 
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would be a useful indicator in measuring 
poverty movement.®® 

Our discussion of status has been of 
external views of the poor. But a very 
important area is the way that the poor 
look upon themselves. A significant 
aspect of satisfactory life is the degree 
of acceptance of self, the agreeability 
of self-image, the satisfactions with life. 
In addition to statistical data of actual 
inequalities, indicators are needed of in- 
dividuals’ perceptions of inequalities in 
each dimension of well-being: incomes, 
assets, basic services, social mobility 
and education, political position, and 
status. In England, Runciman has 
demonstrated the extent to which atti- 
tudes toward social inequalities have 
failed to correspond with the facts of 
inequality, whether economic, social, or 
political.** These are difficult issues to 
discuss in the context of policies without 
being reminded of 1984; but the dan- 
gers of their manipulation should not 
prevent us from first exploring some 
issues, even if, on civil libertarian, 
democratic grounds, we later decide that 
we do not wish to pursue study and 
action along these lines. 

In contrast to the “good savage, 
healthy and free” view of the poor, most 
measures show that they enjoy life less 
than do other groups. As one would 
expect in an industrial, instrumentally 
oriented society, the available data are 
largely about job satisfaction and mor- 
ale. Here, the results are almost all 
in the same direction: the higher the 
job level, the greater the degree of job 
satisfaction: for example, only 16 per 
cent of unskilled auto workers as com- 
pared with over 90 per cent of mathe- 
maticians and urban university profes- 

98 This measure may run the danger of 
perpetuating stigmatizing practices 
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sors reported that they would try to get 
into a similar type of work if they could 
start over again.®® 

According to the findings of Brad- 
burn and Caplovitz’ study on happi- 
ness, job dissatisfaction is an instance 
of relative deprivation. Men in a low 
socioeconomic position in prosperous 
communities were found more dissatis- 
fied with their jobs than similar men in 
depressed communities.*® 

Studies of mental health show the 
highest rate of severe illness among the 
lowest socioeconomic groups. For ex- 
ample, in the most famous survey,” 
class V, the bottom group, had a 
schizophrenic rate of 895 per 100,000 
while class 1-II had a rate of 111. 
Unfortunately, as in most studies, this 
investigation is marred by the possibil- 
ity of underenumerating of illness in the 
upper-income groups. More complex 
assessments of mental health show that 
the bottommost class is characterized 
by more emotional instability than 
higher-placed groups.®® 


98 Harold Wilensky, “Varieties of Work 
Experience,” in Henry Borow (ed), Man in 
a World of Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
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98 Srole and his associates surveyed mid- 
town Manhattan by interviewing a cross- 
section of residents of their homes. Persons 
classified as “well” rose steadily from 97 
per cent in the lowest socioeconomic category 
(F) to 244 per cent in the highest (A): 
those classified as “impaired” declined from 
337 to 164 per cent in the second highest 
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to the criticism that similar symptoms may 
not have the same implications and intensity 
in groups differentially placed in society. See 
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As a goal, the reduction of mental 
illness, especially severe mental illness, 
among lower socioeconomic groups 
would be important, as well as reducing 
the rates as rapidly as they are reduced 
among the higher groups. 

The importance of dignity, satisiac- 
tion, self-respect, and self-image is evi- 
denced in Negroes’ calling for institu- 
tional settings, especially in schools, 
which foster the development of posi- 
tive self-images. While, in part, this 
demand is clearly political in terms 
of power, at another level it is a 
psychologically based demand, insisting 
that the development among Negroes 
of positive attitudes toward themselves 
is a responsibility of society. While 
one can argue about the best way to do 
this—whether “black power” and sep- 
arate institutions are the only instru- 
ments—the intent of the goal—posilive 
self-image—is one which many would 
accept as a societal obligation. The 
differential distribution of positive feel- 
ings about one’s self is perhaps the 
essence of inequality. 

Recently, studies have been aimed at 
studying the elusive issue of happiness.®® 
These studies, which provide a base for 
the development of time-series investi- 
gations of the nation’s psychological 
well-being, indicate that positive and 
negative feelings vary independently of 
each other. Again, the interrelation- 
ships among education and income are 
complex. Education and happiness are 
positively related for those who earn 
L. Srole, T S. Langner, S T. Michael, M. K 
Opler, and T A C Rennie, Mental Health in 
the Metropolis (New York’ McGraw-Hill, 
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less than $7,000 a year, but negatively 
related among wealthier people.+°° 

The Bradburn-Caplovitz study of 
happiness in four medium-size commu- 
nities demonstrates the importance of 
many items which are not included in 
the definition of an “adequate level of 
income.” Going for a ride in a car as 
well as eating in a restaurant several 
times a week and participating in or 
watching games or sports activities are 
related to positive feelings. The degree 
of a community’s economic depression 
is reflected in the happiness of lower, 
but not higher, socioeconomic groups. 
Economic privation through loss of job, 
low income, or increased vulnerability 
to economic stress with increasing age 
were found to affect the feelings of indi- 
viduals most greatly." 

In dealing with status and self-re- 
spect, we are in the most troublesome 
realms, where manipulation and inva- 
sion of privacy are grave threats. But 
the ultimate tests of inequality are not 
only in income alone; societies with 
fairly similar income profiles can have 
enormous differences in the distribution 
of other values. The dangers should 
not obscure the recognition of what the 
ultimate objectives are, nor should the 
seeming neutrality of the material ele- 
ments of well-being lead us into taking 
easy measurements which eliminate 
study of the new demands that are being 
made of the affluent society. For ex- 
ample, in the kibbutz, it has been re- 
ported that the differential of greatest 
importance in affecting people’s treat- 
ment by others and view of themselves 
is length of stay in the kibbutz.’ 
“Stratification” was pronounced, despite 
the equality in the distribution of 
income. 
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CONCLUSION 


A specific timetable of inequality- 
reduction is needed. Without clear-cut 
targets we cannot assess our progress. 
In income, we would urge that we set 
as a goal the reduction of the number of 
families below a family poverty line to 
5 per cent by 1975. (The line should 
move in relation to prices and general 
economic advance.) We could seek to 
expand the share of income going to the 
bottom 20 per cent by 2 per cent to 3 
per cent in the next ten years. In other 
discussions, specific targets should be 
set up. The absence of concrete targets 
hinders the building up of interest 
groups and the intense counterplay of 
competing strategies. 

In emphasizing the importance of in- 
equality and of its varied forms, we are 
not implicitly arguing the case that 
there should not be any important dis- 
tinctions among individuals. Rather, 
we believe that a number of inequalities 
are much greater than many realize and 
that they are hard to defend on the 
basis even of an economically rational 
allocation of benefits. We are also 
critical of them on the basis of our view 
of what is a desirable society 1° 

We believe that greater awareness of 
the extent of inequalities, an awareness 
which would be deepened by the presen- 
tation of the kinds of indicators sug- 
gested here, would make possible more 
useful discussions of inequality: How 
many differences and what kind are we 
really willing to live with? 

It could be argued that unconscious 
inequality is preferable to conscious in- 

108 For interesting discussions of imequality, 
see W G Runciman, of cit; Bertram de 
Jouvenel, The Ethics of Redistribution 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952); Lee Rainwater, “Towards A 
Society of Average Men,” unpublished; and 
Robin Blackburn, “Inequality and Exploita- 


tion,” New Lefi Review, No. 42 (March- 
April 1967). 


equality, that if society is unaware of 
the degree of inequality and of the 
processes leading to it, society is less 
damaging to disadvantaged individuals 
than if there were a sorting out of 
the disadvantaged. This is a danger, 
eloquently expressed by Michael Young 
in The Rise of the Merstocracy. 

But we do find it hard to accept the 
notion that at this time unawareness of 
inequalities is more kind to the dis- 
advantaged than public discussion of 
these inequalities. 


Considered only in terms of opportunity 
and power, class [that is, inequality] ap- 
pears as a unilateral possession of privi- 
leges, a greater accumulation of benefits 
and powers in one sector of society than 
another But class is clearly more than 
this. It is a universal loss There is one 
human need it violates ın all members of 
society, oppressors and oppressed alike; 
the need of men for each other. It is in 
its aspects as a pure human dsvisson, rather 
than an economic or political disparity, 
which is most often ignored and yet which 
wholly describes class.1% 


One does not have to embrace the 
idea of complete equality to feel that 
reductions in inequality are desirable. 

The fact that many of the poor in 
the United States would be well off in 
low-income societies suggests that more 
is involved in “poverty” than just low 
levels of the physical conditions of life. 
The issues of relative deprivation ap- 
pear to be more important. In that 
perspective, we must increasingly turn 
to the indicators of inequality as well as 
of “poverty,” which implies a scientific 
standard of subsistence. The second 
half of the twentieth century requires 


104 Perry Anderson, “Sweden’ A Study in 
Social Democracy,” New Left Review (May 
1961). 

105 See S M Miller and Martin Rein, 
“Poverty, Inequality, and Policy,” in Howard 
Becker (ed.), Social Problems (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 
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more sensitive instruments than the 
nineteenth century. 

Poverty is “income-insufficiency,” but 
it is more than that in the affluent so- 
ciety. To be able to discuss poverty 
and inequality requires an understand- 
ing of the changing dynamics and desir- 
able products of the society. As in 
many other cases—for example, the in- 
dictment of education because of its 
inadequate development of low-income 
youngsters has probably improved edu- 
cation for all—the situation of the poor 
is forcing social scientists and actionists 
to understand better the society in 
which the disturbing questions of hu- 
manity still haunt the economic cornu- 
copia. The issues of dtstribution—who 
should get what—inevitably lead to 
questioning the character of the “what.” 

Social indicators will not tell us what 
choices to make between growth and 
inequality-reduction, between spending 
money on health services or education, 
between price increases or expansion, 


and the like. But they can prevent us 
from ignoring the fact that we are mak- 
ing choices. Effective measurements 
will improve our ability to comprehend 
which kinds of programs are likely to 
be useful for a particular purpose. But 
we believe that the hopes for compel- 
ling evaluations and knowledge are 
at least premature. Rather, we look to 
new knowledge brought out by social 
indicators to direct us, freshly and more 
acutely, to the issues of choice that are 
frequently ignored in a political rhetoric 
and a social science which lag behind 
the subtleties of late twentieth-century 
life. Social indicators can arouse groups, 
outside the government as well as 
within, to delineate what “progress” is 
and how well it is being achieved and 
distributed. In these assessments, low 
consensus will emerge. The ensuing de- 
bates would be around the central issues 
of a just society. Social indicators 
would then contribute to useful conflict 
rather than to evasive complacency. 


Democratic Participation 


By SIDNEY VERSA 


Asstract: Democratic participation refers to acts that are 
intended to influence the behavior of those empowered to make 
decisions. In a society where participation is a value, in- 
ability to participate represents a severe deprivation. This 
essay focuses on participation vis-d-vis governmental decision- 
makers, though the term refers to nongovernmental decisions 
as well. The variety of participatory acts is discussed, as 
are the conditions for effective participation. There is need 
to consider a wide range of participatory acts, including par- 
ticipation in relation to administrative decisions. In addition, 
one must study not only why citizens participate, but why 
decision-makers are responsive. Several problems of par- 
ticipation are discussed, including the problems of scale, of 
technical complexity, and of inequalities in participation. 
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HIS paper will deal with some of 

the problems and dilemmas of 
democratic participation. Loosely de- 
fined, democratic participation refers to 
the processes by which citizens influence 
or control those who make major deci- 
sions effecting them. Any social in- 
ventory for a democratic society would 
have to pay attention to measures of 
democratic participation, since this is 
so crucial a value. And the topic is 
particularly important now when we 
may be said to be going through a crisis 
in participation. The civil strife in 
American cities during the summer of 
1967 has many sources, but one impor- 
tant source of the massive violence is, 
I believe, the perception on the part of 
many Negro slum dwellers that they are 
powerless to control those who make 
decisions affecting them. 

“Participatory democracy” is not an 
all-or-nothing thing; every society al- 
lows some means of participation for 
some citizens, and no society is run on 
the basis of equal participation by all 
citizens.* The United States is one of 
the heppy few nations of the world 
which have passed many of the tradi- 
tional crises of participation—for ex- 
ample, the incorporation of most of the 
working class, through the spread of the 
franchise and the growth of mass politi- 
cal parties, and the incorporation of a 
multiplicity of ethnic groups into demo- 


1T shall consider this definition more closely 
below end try to justify using one that 1s so 
inclusive. 

2See Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, 
The Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J. Princeton 
University Press, 1953) for some comparative 
data on participation in the United States 
and els2where. See also Deane E Neubauer, 
“On the Theory of Polyarchy. An Emprical 
Study of Democracy in Ten Countries” (un- 
published PhD. dissertation, Department of 
Political Science, Yale University, 1966) for 
data that ranks the United States somewhat 
lower. These comparisons will be discussed 
more fully below 


cratic politics? But the problems of 
participation are never solved once and 
for all. As societies change and new 
problems arise, issues of participation 
come to the fore again, as they do in 
the current racial crisis. 

The issues of participation are, to 
paraphrase Harold Lasswell: Who par- 
ticipates, about what and kow? There 
is an acute crisis of participation in the 
contemporary United States because all 
three issues are being raised at once: 
new people want to participate, in rela- 
tion to new issues, and in new ways. 
The question of who ought to partici- 
pate has been raised most strikingly by 
Southern Negroes; but, in colleges, stu- 
dents want to participate and, in welfare 
agencies, clients want some voice. At 
the same time, participation is de- 
manded in relation to a wider range of 
issues or governmental activities: the 
subjects of administrative programs de- 
mand chances to participate within such 
programs; parents demand more voice 
in school planning; and students de- 
mand more voice in deciding what they 
are taught. In the field of foreign pol- 
icy—an area in which democratic con- 
trol is particularly difficult—the war in 
Vietnam has triggered widespread pub- 
lic attempts to have some voice. Indeed, 
in relation to almost every substantive 
area of political controversy in contem- 
porary America there is a parallel con- 
troversy over who participates in de- 
cisions relevant to that area. And, 

8 Robert A. Dahl, “The American Opposi- 
tions,” in Dahl (ed), Political Opposition in 
Western Democracies (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), chap. ii, Stein Rokkan, 
“The Comparative Study of Political Participa- 
tion: Notes toward a Perspective on Current 
Research,” in Austin Ranney (ed.), Essays on 
the Behavioral Study of Politics (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1962); and Sey- 
mour M. Lipset, The First New Nation (New 
York: Basic Books, 1963) 

4If the New Left movement has a phi- 
losophy, it seems to revolve around the no- 
tions of participatory democracy. 
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lastly, new modes of participation have 
become current. sit-ins and demonstra- 
tions are but two examples of a wide 
expansion in the use of direct action. 

In no single respect are we dealing with 
a new phenomenon. The franchise has 
expanded many times in the past to in- 
corporate new groups; participation has 
spread to new issues; and new modes of 
participation have been devised before. 
But the cumulation of these three types 
of expansion—and in relation to issues 
that are of burning importance to the 
potential participants—makes it appro- 
priate to talk of a crisis of participation. 

There are many reasons for the crisis. 
The sources lie in many changes of a 
social, economic, and ideological nature, 
a fact that illustrates the close linkage 
between problems of participation and 
the other topics discussed in this vol- 
ume. An economy that is expanding 
and changing rapidly, but in ways that 
benefit some but not others; a social 
structure with great mobility opportu- 
nities through education for some, but 
not others, and a broad set of emerging 
values that reject traditional means of 
social control—all form the background 
of the crisis. Furthermore, the expan- 
sion of governmental intervention in the 
economic and social life of the nation 
increases the stakes of participation: 
the government does more, and, there- 
fore, more is to be gained by having a 
voice over what it does. A full consid- 
eration of the source of the participation 
crisis lies well beyond the scope of this 
paper. But, whatever its source, the 
crisis raises some fundamental issues 
and dilemmas about the nature of our 
democracy. 

In the following sections, I shall at- 
tempt to lay out the problem of partici- 
pation by (1) defining it, (2) discussing 
some of the reasons that it is an im- 
portant goal in a democratic society, 
(3) discussing some dimensions and 
components of participation, (4) dis- 


on 
on 


cussing some of the conditions for effec- 
tive participation from the point of view 
of both the participant and the decision- 
maker, and (5) discussing more fully 
some of the particular problems and 
dilemmas associated with the current 
crisis in participation. Only then will 
we consider (6) the social indicators on 
which information would be useful. 


PARTICIPATION DEFINED 


As a rough beginning, we may define 
participation as referring to acts by 
those not formally empowered to make 
decisions—the acts being intended to 
influence the behavior of those who 
have such decisional power. And suc- 
cessful participation refers to those acts 
that have (at least in part) the intended 
effects.’ 

Several further comments on the defi- 
nition are needed. 

(1) The definition stresses intention 
to influence decision-makers." The de- 
finition thus excludes those situations 
where government officials act indepen- 
dently to make policy on the basis of 
their own beliefs and values and not in 
response to some communication or de- 
mand from the citizenry. 

(2) The definition does not include 
what can be called “ceremonial” or 
“support” participation, where citizens 
“take part” by expressing support for 
the government, marching in parades, 
working hard in community projects, 
participating in youth groups organized 

5 The definition 1s “rough,” but this is not 
too much of a problem. The purpose of the 
definition is to delimit the area of concern 
rather than to provide a clear set of opera- 
tions to distinguish between participatory acts 
and other acts 

6 The “intentionality” of an act is a comph- 
cated notion. For the present moment, we 
can ignore how precise or stable the inten- 
tions are. The act is intentional so long as 
those who are participating want the political 
leaders to “get the message,” even if the 


message has no more precise content than an 
expression of general discontent. 
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by the government, or voting in ceremo- 
nial elections. 

(3) Participation is not confined to 
the electoral process nor is it limited to 
any particular type of political act such 
as voting, letter-writing, picketing, or 
political-party activities. The question 
is left open as to whether the standard 
modes of participation, such as voting, 
represent the most effective modes. 

(4) Participation is not limited to 
any particular government level. As 
long as the official has some discretion 
in the handling of a situation, he is a 
potential target. And most officials, 
high and low, have some discretion in 
most situations—even if it is limited to 
the all-important choice of whether or 
not to treat the citizen with courtesy. 

(5) Participatory acts refer to inter- 
actions between citizens and decision- 
makers. This means that to understand 
participation and its effects, one must 
study both the participants and the 
decision-makers. 

(6) Participation is not necessarily 
successful participation. The distinc- 
tion between successful and unsuccess- 
ful participation attempts is crucial and 
will be returned to later. 

(7) Participation has been defined in 
terms of acts aimed at those empowered 
to make decisions. This essay will con- 
tinue to deal with participation in rela- 
tion to government decisions. But a 
focus on democratic participation re- 
quires that one look beyond the rela- 
tions between citizen and government to 
the relations between individuals and 
authorities in the families, schools, or- 
ganizations, and other nongovernmental 
institutions to which individuals belong. 
Participation involves having a voice in 
decisions that affect us, and it is clear 
that decisions of this sort are made in 
a variety of nongovernmental settings. 

The distinction between governmental 
decisions and nongovernmental deci- 
sions is far from clear, and nongovern- 


mental decisions partake of some of the 
characteristics of governmental ones. 
For one thing, decisions—in schools, on 
the job, in private organizations—are 
binding on those in the organizations. 
And membership is often far from vol- 
untary. The university administrator 
who replies to students’ claims for a 
greater voice in university decisions by 
indicating that their attendance at the 
university is voluntary may miss the 
point that university attendance has al- 
most become a necessity for full access 
to the social and economic benefits in 
contemporary America. In addition, a 
variety of private organizations mono- 
polize access to specific careers and to 
various social services. In this sense, 
they make decisions that are binding on 
the entire society. 

There are, furthermore, reasons why 
participation in nongovernmental de- 
cisional unizs is relevant even if one’s 
major concern is with participation vis- 
à-vis government. For one thing, pat- 
ticipation in nongovernmental settings 
may be a training ground for participa- 
tion in relation to the government. If, 
in the crucial social institutions with 
which the individual first has contact— 
the family and the school—he comes to 
consider it normal to have his fate de- 
cided by unresponsive and authoritarian 
decision-makers, he may be more likely 
to expect and accept such decision- 
making in the political sphere as well. 
But if he has learned to participate in 
these institutions, he may be likelier to 
be a participant in other areas.” And, 
secondly, many nongovernmental or- 
ganizations are prime actors in the po- 
litical process. Unless the members of 
these organizations have some oppor- 
tunity to participate in them, the degree 


7 There are some data on this subject— 
though hardly conclusive—in Almond and 
Verba, of cit., chap. xii. It is also the justi- 
fication often given for more democratic 
techniques within the school. 
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of effective participation vis-d-vis the 
government would decline substantially. 


Way Is PARTICIPATION IMPORTANT? 


An argument can be made that other 
social goals—employment, schooling, 
peace, and the like—are more important 
than democratic participation and de- 
serve more substantive consideration. 
Indeed, this is an argument current in 
many of the newer nations of the world 
and is not irrelevant in the American 
context. But participation deserves a 
special place for reasons that should be 
explicated. 

(1) For one thing, participation rep- 
resents a general value in our society; 
we expect individuals to have some 
autonomy and control over their owu 
fate. 

(2) Though participation is often 
thought of as a means to some other 
end—we vote to install political leaders 
to our liking; we write a letter to a 
congressman to induce him to act in 
some way we prefer—it is also an end 
in and of itself. If all decisions are 
made for us—in circumstances where 
there are accepted democratic norms— 
our self-esteem may decline. The indi- 
vidual who has no chance to participate 
is, in some sense, not a full member or 
citizen.® 


8 One of the major historical justifications 
for barrıng individuals and groups from the 
franchise was that they were not “members” 
of the society Thus, slaves were barred in 
Athens and the United States, and Negroes 
have not been considered full members in 
many sections of the United States And 
aliens are barred from participation on similar 
grounds. See Herbert McClosky, “Political Par- 
ticipation,” article prepared for the Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences; and Robert E. Lane, 
Poktical Life: Why People Get Involved in 
Politics (Glencoe, Tl: Free Press, 1959), 
chaps ii and iii, on the arguments about the 
franchise. I am turning the argument over 
and saying that lack of access to means of 
participation ıs a measure of lack of full 
membership 


(3) Participation represents a goal 
per se, but it also has a particularly 
important role as a means to other ends 
It is a way in which goals can be set 
for a society. Such an approach avoids 
the presumptions involved in the setting 
of goals by one group for other groups.° 

(4) The matter is not that simple, 
however. Participation may have costs 
as well. Policies that arise out of a 
process of political participation will be 
less satisfying to those with less political 
access. Furthermore, the relationship 
between participation in the making of 
decisions and the effectiveness of those 
decisions is also ambiguous. The argu- 
ment is made that widespread participa- 
tion in the making of decisions increases 
the likelihood that decisions will be ef- 
fectively carried out. The reason is that 
participation gives the decision-makers 
two vital resources: information and 
support. If grievance mechanisms are 
blocked and if individuals and groups 
do not attempt to influence the govern- 
ment to correct what they feel to be 
wrongs, the decision-makers must plan 
in ignorance of the needs of the popu- 
lace and of the effects of their previous 
activities. Similarly, participation is 
alleged to provide support for decisions: 
those who take part in decisions are 
more likely to support those decisions.*° 

But participation may not work that 
easily. From a different perspective, 
participatory democracy appears ineffi- 
cient. Programs have to be compro- 
mised to suit the needs of multiple par- 
ticipants, and they lose the coherence 


® As the old saying goes, “Do not do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you 
Their tastes may be different.” 

10 For some indirect political evidence, see 
Almond and Verba, op. cit, pp 239-253. 
Evidence for the proposition comes largely 
from the literature of small groups and or- 
ganizations. See Sidney Verba, Small Groups 
and Political Behavior (Princeton, NJ 
Princeton University Press, 1961) chaps ix 
and x. 
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and consistency possible in centrally 
designed plans. Technical questions 
are not easily dealt with, since the 
needad skills are lacking on the part of 
the participants; programs get diverted; 
decisions are delayed. 

(5) One last reason why participa- 
tion is highly relevant in connection 
with other social goals: the more the 
government does ir relation to the life 
of a society, the higher the stakes of 
political participation. And in recent 
years, more of the life of the populace 
as a whole is affected by governmental 
activities; their opportunities for better- 
ing their income, for preserving their 
health, for educating their children are 
mediated by governmental activity. 
This makes control over major decisions 
in these spheres of greater importance 
than it would be in a society where 
most of such aspects of life are regu- 
lated by the private sector. Secondly, 
the variety of types of activities entered 
into by the government means that a 
number of specific groups will find the 
stakes of political participation particu- 
larly high in relation to particular pro- 
grams. Thus, more special groups with 
interests in particular governmental pro- 
grams are likely to become involved in 
attempts to influence those programs. 

This latter phenomenon has an im- 
pact not only on the amount of political 
participation found in a society, but 
upon the type of participation as well. 
As the government moves into more 
and more precise involvements in 
the life of society, the decisions over 
these governmental activities, of nec- 
essity, move into highly specialized 
technical agencies. These specialized 
agencies control the expertise and in- 
formation necessary for decision-making 
in relation to a particular program. 
Participation vis-d-vis these agencies 
may require a new perspective; it may 
require new kinds of activities and new 
means of public control. Thus, the 


very fact that the government acts in 
new ways requires new modes of par- 
ticipation. 


VARIATIONS IN PARTICIPATION 


The definition of participation is 
broad This is done deliberately so 
that many types of activities relevant 
to a wide range of issues and govern- 
mental structures can be considered. 
But this broad and abstract beginning 
means that one must go several steps 
farther before one can begin to look for 
specific indicators of participation. In 
this section, I would like to deal with 
the question of the different types of 
participation in which individuals en- 
gage; for it is only in relation to spe- 
cific types of participation that one can 
assess the degree of effective participa- 
tion open to particular groups. 

We know the standard acts of par- 
ticipation—voting, letter-writing, cam- 
paign activity, and the like—but there 
are many more, and some not yet in- 
vented. Ten years ago, who would have 
listed the sit-in as a technique of par- 
ticipation? And the catalogue of poli- 
tical participatory acts is complicated 
by the fact that the same act may have 
different meanings in different contexts. 
Not all votes represent equally effec- 
tive means of political participation; 
much depends on the characteristics of 
the voting system. To circumvent this 
problem, we will look at variations in 
means of participation in a somewhat 
more analytical way and ask about 
some of the general dimensions along 
which concrete acts of participation 
might vary. 


The prime distinction: Is the partici- 
patory act successful? 


As was pointed out above, our defini- 
tion of participation involves the inten- 
tion of the actor to influence a political 
decision-maker; it does not imply the 
success of that act in changing the 
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behavior of the decision-maker in the 
direction that the participant desires. 
Consistently successful acts of partici- 
pation would indicate membership in 
what might be called a “ruling elite” 
group—that is, a group which can in- 
troduce a measure that is subsequently 
enacted by the government, or which 
can veto a measure introduced else- 
where. For reasons that will be more 
fully explored below, such acts are rare 
in any large-scale social institution. It 
is, therefore, more useful to think of 
successful and unsuccessful acts as rep- 
resenting the two ends of a continuum: 
successful acts involve the initiation or 
veto of government decision; unsuccess- 
ful acts are those that have no meas- 
urable effects on the officials.7* 

In between the two ends of the con- 
tinuum lie many acts of intermediary 
effectiveness. Policies are rarely initi- 
ated or vetoed by participants, but they 
can be modified or delayed. More 
marginally, participation may lead to 
second thoughts and unease among deci- 
sion-makers that affect future policies 

To ascertain if a participatory act 
had any degree of success would, ide- 
ally, require nothing less than an ex- 
perimental design, and such social ex- 
periments are barred to us in real life. 
Furthermore, this major dimension of 
participation makes clear why one cru- 
cial set of indicators of the effective- 
ness of participation would involve 


11See Robert A Dahl, “A Critique of the 
Ruling Elite Model,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, LII (June 1958), pp. 463-459. 

12 The scale might be extended farther in 
the negative direction to encompass acts of 
participation that have a boomerang effect 
that have an effect on decision-makers but in 
the opposite direction fiom that which the 
participants intended “Just because you 
asked for it (or demanded it), you are not 
going to get it” is a not-unknown attitude 
among patents and school administrators, or 
even some major political figures “We will 
not yield to pressure” is the more usual 
political phrasing. 


measures of the behavior of decision- 
makers. We only know half the story 
——and perhaps not the crucial half— 
when we look at the participants. The 
methodological problem involved is not 
easily solved. All we may achieve are 
weak, approximate measures of elite 
responsiveness—if we achieve that. But 
the problem must be kept in mind if 
the attempt to measure participation is 
to have any meaning. 

The success, or lack of success, of a 
participatory act is further complicated 
because we may talk of the success of 
the act of an individual or the success 
of the acts of an aggregate of indi- 
viduals. There are situations where the 
individual’s own activities can have 
measurable effects. When he writes a 
letter to a congressman asking for some 
specific help, one can observe whether 
or not he receives a reply and what 
kind of reply. On the other hand, 
certain activities, such as voting or 
marching in protest demonstrations— 
especially when the demonstrations are 
large—mean that the individual’s own 
contribution to the effects of the collec- 
tive activity will not be noticeable. 

In addition to the prime successful- 
unsuccessful distinction, we can distin- 
guish three broad aspects of participa- 
tion: the goals of the acts; the social 
structures within which they take place; 
and the distributional patterns of such 
acts. Once we have explicated these 
analytical dimensions, it will be easier 
to ask questions concerning the meaning 
of any particular act of participation. 


The goals of the participatory act 


Participation, as we define it, involves 
an intention to have some effect on 
decision-makers. The content of those 
intentions becomes important in under- 
standing participation. 

1. The level of the goal. This dis- 
tinction refers to the extent to which an 
individual .or group is interested in 
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general goals that affect the entire so- 
ciety, in more specific goals that affect 
only a few within the society, or per- 
haps in goals that affect only the par- 
ticipant. More specifically, we can dis- 
tinguish the following: 


a. Desired governmental activities or 
decisions that would affect only 
the individual participant. 


b. Decisions that affect a large num- 
ber of citizens or groups—in most 
cases, a number larger than the 
number actually engaging in the 
participatory acts—but not the en- 
tire society, 


c. Decisions that affect the entire 
society. These include policies 
that affect all, such as foreign 
policies and major economic poli- 
cies, as well as changes in the 
ruling personnel of the society, 
as in elections. 


Distinguishing among a, b, and c is 
something like the traditional distinc- 
tion between rule-making (legislation) 
and rule-application (administration): 
the former involving general rules and 
the latter, the application of rules to 
specific cases. However, that distinc- 
tion is a murky one, and the simple 
distinction of how many people are 
affected seems more useful. Of course, 
even this distinction is complicated. 
Individuals or narrow groups seeking 
some benefit for themselves will often 
couch their demands in universalistic 
terms, as a way of gaining allies and 
legitimating their claims Or, con- 
versely, a decision that in form affects 
one individual or a small group of in- 
dividuals may be a precedent for gen- 
eral social policy 

The level of the goal of the participa- 
tion is closely related to the distinction 
between successful participation on an 
individual basis and successful partici- 
pation by an aggregate. It is clear that 


successful participation of either sort in 
relation to goals for the society as a 
whole is likely to be rare in any large- 
scale social unit. But participation in 
relation to a goal at that level is almost 
impossible on an individual basis. 

2. The amount of information carried 
by the act of participation: Acts of 
participation are intended to influence 
decision-makers in ways desired by the 
participants, but not all acts convey 
enough information so that the decision- 
maker can know what the intentions of 
the participant are. The vote as an act 
of participation may—for any individ- 
ual—contain little information as to 
policy preference, and even in terms 
of the aggregate of voters, it is hard to 
say what policy preference is conveyed 
by an election (except, of course, the 
preference for one candidate over an- 
other) At the other extreme, a visit 
by an individual to his congressman’s 
office asking for aid in obtaining an 
immigration visa for a relative is quite 
precise in the outcome desired. In the 
visa case, one can tell if the congress- 
man does something or not, but it is 
more difficult to tell whether an elected 
official is complying with the preferences 
expressed in the vote. 

The notion of intentionality is central 
to my concept of participation, but it 
is a complicated one. Individuals do 
not always know what they want. Acts 
of participation often express a more 
diffuse discontent. Or through the act 
of participation itself, the goals of the 
participation are set or changed. The 
response to a diffuse expression of dis- 
content may be an offer of a relatively 
specific ameliorative policy which then 
becomes the goal of the participants; 
or the participants may start with a 
specific goal but switch to another dur- 
ing the bargaining process. 

18See Angus Campbell, et al, The Amer- 
ican Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960), chap x. 
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This suggests that one has to look 
at the informational content from the 
points of view of both the sender of the 
participatory message and the recipi- 
ent. Government officials, being more 
policy-oriented, may see more specific 
content than was originally put into the 
participatory act. Indeed, one measure 
of their effectiveness as decision-makers 
might be their ability to do this. 

3. Protective versus innovative goals: 
In some cases, individuals and groups 
participate in order to protect them- 
selves from some encroachment on their 
present position: they protest some 
planned or executed government action 
that would damage them. Other par- 
ticipatory acts have goals that are more 
innovative: they are not in reaction to 
some governmental initiative. Rather, 
the initiative comes from the partici- 
pants. 


The social structures within which 
participation takes place 


Here again, we can distinguish three 
subaspects: the degree of organization 
of the participation, the target of the 
participation, and the degree to which 
it carries sanctions. 

1. The organization of the partici- 
patory act: Individuals may act as in- 
dividuals; they may act individually 
but as part of an aggregate of indi- 
viduals engaging in a participatory act 
(voting is the best example); they may 
act as members of either informal or 
formally organized groups. The differ- 
ence between acting as a member of an 
aggregate of individuals (voting the 
same way as other members of one’s 
ethnic group) and acting through an 
organized group (pressure applied by 
an ethnically based organization) is 
that, in the latter case, there is some 
structure whereby an organized group— 
through its leaders—-speaks for the 
members. Of particular relevance here 
may be the extent to which individuals 


are capable of forming groups when 
there is some political need. Informal 
groups of friends, ad koc committees to 
protest some government action, and 
newly created organizations to deal with 
a particular problem are some of the 
prime actors in politics, especially on 
the local scene. And they may repre- 
sent a particularly powerful means to 
enhance the power of the individual. * 

2. The target of the participatory 
act: The act of participation may be 
directed at any one of a number of 
targets: the President, congressmen, 
party leaders, or bureaucrats. We have 
deliberately included officials of all 
levels in our scope. 

One major distinction among targets 
is the extent to which they are central- 
ized or dispersed Is there one central 
place where relevant decisions are made, 
or are there many such places? This 
will have a major effect on the kind of 
participation and the likelihood of suc- 
cess. Attempts to influence foreign pol- 
icy all ultimately have to be aimed at 
a few central figures and offices in 
Washington. Attempts to influence civil 
rights measures can be aimed at in- 
numerable national and local targets. 

3 Does the participatory act carry 
sanctions or the threat of sanctions? 
Some acts of participation merely in- 
form governmental officials of a point 
of view or perhaps request some com- 
pliance. Other acts of participation 
carry more explicit sanctions or threats 
of sanction The borderline between 
the two types of participation is not 
clear. Messages that merely seem to 
convey information also may imply pos- 
sible sanctions—a letter to a congress- 
man may imply (or, at least, he may 
infer) a threat of withdrawal of a vote 
or of campaign support. In addition, 
if approval by his constituents is posi- 
tively valued by a decision-maker, any 
statement of preference implies at least 


14 Sce Almond and Verba, op cit, chap vii 
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a weak sanction. But the distinction 
between sanctioned and unsanctioned 
participation remains important—espe- 
cially when one is dealing with formal 
governmental institutions that foster 
participation. Free-speech laws open 
the way for the expression of prefer- 
ence; elections provide more direct sanc- 
tions for noncompliance on the part 
of governmental officials. Paternalism 
is replaced by democracy when gov- 
ernment leaders have no choice but to 
respond to public demands because of 
sanctions for noncompliance. 


The distribution of participatory acts 


Thus far, I have been characterizing 
acts of participation, but in order to 
understand how effective these are likely 
to be, we must look at the set of par- 
ticipatory acts going on at any moment 
of time. How many people are trying 
to influence the government? And in 
what direction? 

(1) For any particular type of par- 
ticipation, we can ask how many take 
part (in absolute numbers or as a pro- 
portion of the population) And, more 
important, we can ask about the equal- 
ity with which such acts of participation 
are distributed among the population. 

(2) In addition, however, one must 
take into account the direction of the 
participation. Are all attempting to in- 
fluence the government in the same 
way, or are the intentions of some oppo- 
site to those of others? Obviously, the 
likelihood of success is affected by this. 


* + k k Ok 


The above delineation of the dimen- 
sions of participation was compiled for 
several reasons. It makes it easier to 
understand the relative importance of 
any concrete act of participation— 
voting, letter-writing, and the like—by 
asking where that act would fall on the 
dimensions listed above. We have some 


standard for the importance of various 
acts. And this is possible because the 
various subdimensions mentioned above 
are related to the prime dimension-—the 
extent to which the act of participation 
is effective. The next step would be to 
combine these various subsidiary dimen- 
sions and relate them, on the one hand, 
to specific acts of participation and, on 
the other, to the likelihood of the suc- 
cess of these particular acts. 

But before doing that, I beg the 
reader’s indulgence for one other excur- 
sion through a forest of dimensions. 
I would like to list some possible condi- 
ions for effective participation—that is, 
what makes it likely that an individual 
or group will participate effectively? 


THE CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


The likelihood that any individual 
will participate in politics is related to 
the resources he possesses, his motiva- 
tion to participate, and the conducive- 
ness of the social structure and the cul- 
ture in which he lives. These four 
broad sources of participation are re- 
lated but can be independent. Indi- 
viduals who have resources may lack 
motivation. Or those who are moti- 
vated may not have available to them 
the social structures through which they 
can participate. Or, conversely, the 
availability of social structures for par- 
ticipation (the existence of periodic 
elections or complaint offices in govern- 
ment agencies) may not lead to much 
participation if individuals are neither 
motivated nor have the resources to 
take advantage of these structures. 

The structure of the following section 
is based on the assumption that indi- 
viduals ordinarily will not take part in 
politics. We then ask: What is likely 
to make them take part? This is a 
not unreasonable assumption, though it 
turns upside down the usual assumption 
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that people ordinarily take part in poli- 
tics and the usual question: What ob- 
stacles stop them? ‘The difference in 
perspective, however, is not that im- 
portant. 

Let us look more closely at these 
conditions. 


Resources 


1. Intellectual resources: There are 
a number of intellectual resources that 
increase the likelihood that an indi- 
vidual will attempt some participatory 
act and that it will be successful. These 
include: (a) information about politics, 
issues, channels of communications, and 
the rules of political participation and 
(b) skills in manipulating these chan- 
nels of access. Skills in written and 
oral expression, in reasoning, and in 
manipulating others are important.?® 

2. Material resources: These include 
all those material possessions that can 
be used to increase one’s political 
effectiveness: money, control over jobs, 
land, or other resources.*® Note that all 
of these must be considered from two 
points of view: the availability of the 
resource to the individual and its usa- 
bility for political purposes. 

3. Social resources: These include the 
people or organizations that one can 
manipulate and can get to support one 
in a political act. People who have 
friends, who belong to organizations, 
or who work in places where it is pos- 
sible to organize one’s fellows (which 
may depend on the size of the place 
and the organization of the work) are 
more likely to participate and to par- 
ticipate successfully." 

4. Some general comments on re- 
sources: A major distinction to be kept 


15 See the studies cited in Lester W. Mil- 
brath, Polstical Participation (Chicago Rand, 
McNally, 1965), pp 64—72 

16 See the studies in ibid, pp 114-128 

17 Almond and Verba, op. cit, chap xi; 
Milbrath, op cit, pp 130-133 


in mind is the extent to which various 
resources are cumulative or dispersed. 
If the individuals who possess one re- 
source are likely to possess all the 
others, and those who are missing one 
are likely to have none of the others, 
the distribution of participation in a 
society is likely to be badly skewed. 
As Dahl has pointed out, there is a 
wider distribution of political power if 
resources are dispersed In New Haven 
(and in many other cities), those who 
control wealth may not be those who 
control votes, The former do not 
possess a social resource—ethnic iden- 
tity—that makes it possible for them 
to mobilize a bloc of voters.*® 


Costs of participation 


The notion that resources will be 
useful for political participation im- 
plies the opposite side of the coin: that 
participation will cost something in the 
way of resources. Participation takes 
time, money, and effort. 

In relation to certain kinds of issues, 
the costs of participation may be more 
relevant than the resources available. 
If the chances of success are slim and, 
particularly, if the individual’s own con- 
tribution to the outcome is hard to 
measure or very small, costs may be 
a major deterrent. Where the costs of 
voting are high—through restrictive laws 
which mean that one has to invest more 
time or money into registering or voting 
—the rate of voting goes down. And it 
particularly goes down for those least 
motivated and involved in the election *° 


18 Robert A, Dahl, Who Governs? Democ- 
racy and Power in an American City (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), pp 
85-86 

19 See Stanley Kelley, Jr, Richard E Ayres, 
and William G Bowen, “Registration and 
Voting Putting First Things First,” American 
Polttsical Science Review, LXI (June 1967), 
for a discussion of the costs of registiation as 
a deterrent to voting 

20 Angus Campbell, ef al, op. cit., chap xi 
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Motivations to participate 


Whether or not an individual will 
attempt to participate depends not only 
on the resources he possesses, but on 
his motivation to do so. The following 
represent a few ways of looking at the 
motivational aspects of participation. 

1. Does the individual believe in the 
effectiveness of political participation? 
Those who have had no experience of 
successful participation—either in rela- 
tion to politics or elsewhere—are likely 
not to believe in the efficacy of their 
acts This makes clear the extent to 
which political participation depends 
upon a learning process—both in rela- 
tion to politics and in relation to other 
social situations.** 

2 Does the individual have specific 
interests for which he considers govern- 
mental activity relevant? Everyone has 
a wide range of subjectively defined 
needs, but not all are perceived as hav- 
ing anything to do with decision- 
makers. The more an individual per- 
ceives governmental activity as relevant 
to his own needs, the more likely he is 
to attempt political participation. How 
issues become politicized in this way is 
not clear, though one major process 
involved in this is simply the expansion 
of the range of governmental activities. 
As the government becomes active in a 
particular field—culture or health, for 
example—it makes it more likely that 
individuals will define problems within 
that realm as having some political 
content and as needing governmental 
action. 

3. Is political participation directly 
satisfying? Participation is conceptual- 
ized as goal-directed activity, but this 
does not rule cut the possibility that 
participation may represent a satisfac- 
tion in and of itself. Through partici- 

21 See the studies cited in Milbrath. op cit, 


pp 56-62, and Almond and Verba, op. cit, 
chap ix. 


pation in political activities the indi- 
vidual can meet other people and satisfy 
social needs. Political rallies can be 
fun, and the very act of participating 
can be satisfying, even if the conse- 
quences are uncertain. Indeed, the 
direct pleasures of participation may 
need more emphasis than they have 
received in the past; they help explain 
why so much participation takes place. 
If one is convinced that a single vote 
will not affect an election (and, indeed, 
it does not), and if one gets the benefit 
of the “right” candidate’s election even 
if one did nat vote, one can argue that 
it is not economical to bear any voting 
costs but one should let others go and do 
the voting.2* In fact, however, people 
do vote under these circumstances— 
which suggests that the motivation for 
voting is only in part the desire to 
influence the outcome. Voting is a 
satisfying act per se.?® 


Structural conduciveness 


Thus far, we have considered attri- 
butes of individuals or groups that 
would be related to their likelihood to 
participate, in particular the resources 
they possess and their motivation. But 
the likelihood that an individual or 
group will participate depends upon the 
degree to which there are available 
channels for such participation. If the 
structures cf politics are not conducive 
to participetion, it will take place less 
frequently. 

1. The formal participatory struc- 
tures: The most important set of struc- 
tures that are relevant are the formal 


22? This is the argument of Mancur Olson’s 
Logic of Coliective Action (Cambridge, Mass ` 
Haivard University Press, 1965). 

28 Almond and Verba found that 71 per 
cent of the respondents they interviewed in 
the United States reported that they got a 
“feeling of satisfaction” out of going to the 
polls to vote (op cit, p. 143) Another 
reason for voting not connected with the goals 
of voting would be social pressures. 
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and legal structures within which par- 
ticipation takes place. Most such legal 
rules are permissive as far as the indi- 
vidual participant is concerned; they 
allow him to participate, but he must 
do so voluntarily. Free speech and 
other civil liberties allow individuals to 
speak their minds about politics; they 
do not require them to do so Though 
some nations have laws requiring vot- 
ing, the United States permits it without 
requiring it.?4 

The fact that the structures are per- 
missive rather than prescriptive is im- 
portant. Historical evidence indicates, 
for instance, that there may be a great 
time gap between the institution of uni- 
versal suffrage and widespread use of 
the vote.25 The same may be true for 
opportunities for free speech, for gov- 
ernment offices set up to receive citizen’s 
grievances, and for court review pro- 
cedures of governmental activities.?¢ 
That such institutions are available does 
not imply that they are used. The 
problem can be seen as one of the rela- 
tionship among the broad conditions 
for political participation which I have 
been outlining. The existence of social 
structures that allow participation will 
not lead to greater participation unless 
people are motivated to use them and 
have the resources necessary. Unless 
individuals have the knowledge needed 
to use the structures of participation, 


24The laws are not permissive from the 
point of view of the government, however 
It has no choice but to hold periodic elections 
and allow free speech—though, of course, 
there are ways around this as well 

2b Stein Rokkan, “Mass Suffrage, Secret 
Voting, and Political Participation,” European 
Journal of Sociology, II, No, 1, pp 132-152, 
and “The Comparative Study of Political 
Participation Notes toward a Perspective on 
Current Research,” in Austr Ranney (ed), 
Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics, 
op cit, pp 47-90. 

28 See Walter Gellhoin, When Americans 
Complain (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), esp. pp 142-145. 


unless they have the material resources 
needed, and unless they believe that 
these are likely to be effective means 
of participation, they are unlikely to 
use the opportunities available.** 

2. Nongovernmental organization: 
Much participation is through nongov- 
ernmental organizations: voluntary as- 
sociations, unions, and the like These 
organizations may be both direct pro- 
viders of benefits for citizens and means 
to attain further benefits for them from 
the government. In general, the un- 
organized in any society will be more 
likely to be exploited and less likely 
to participate effectively. Since the 
density of organizational membership 
varies from social group to social group, 
this channel of participation will vary 
in its availability to different groups.*® 

3. Are there regularized procedures 
for participation? This distinction 
cross-cuts the two listed above on the 
availability of governmental and non- 
governmental channels of participation. 
Some participatory acts go through 
channels set up for such acts. A 
letter is written to a congressman: 
this is both a recognized and accepted 
channel, and congressmen have staffs 
that do nothing but answer the mail. 
An even more formal regular procedure 
would be some office like that of the 
Ombudsman to process citizen com- 
plaints.?* On the other hand, there may 
be cases where no channel exists and 
an ad hoc one has to be created. 

4. Are there procedures for eliciting 
participation? One further distinction 


27 On this general subject—particularly the 
need for education and other social benefits 
as a means of making political rights useful— 
see T H Marshall, Class, Citisenship, and 
Social Development (Garden City, NY- 
Doubleday, 1964), chap iv 

28See Table 1 below and Almond and 
Verba, op. cit, chap xi 

29 See Walter Gellhorn, Ombudsmen and 
Others (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1966) 
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may be made about different types of 
social structures through which partici- 
pation may take place. Most of these 
structures involve voluntary participa- 
tion—that is, individuals use them who 
are motivated to use them. But we can 
distinguish between structures of par- 
ticipation which are used only when 
individuals or groups are spontaneously 
motivated to use them and structures 
that present special occasions for elicit- 
ing participatory acts. An example of 
the latter is the periodic election, which 
presents special opportunities for citi- 
zens to participate. Another example 
would be relatively formal consultative 
committees for government agencies, 
where interested parties are invited in 
to take part in decision-making. In a 
sense, public opinion polls or congres- 
sional polls represent examples of “eli- 
cited” participation—individuals do not 
come forth with their views, rather they 
are sought out and asked. 

These modes of eliciting participation 
often bring into the participatory proc- 
ess groups that ordinarily would not get 
involved—the group for whom the issue 
at stake is of marginal importance and 
that has little motivation to take part. 
Get-out-the-vote campaigns may get out 
the least interested voters (the others 
would have voted anyway); public 
opinion polls may get many opinions 
trom people totally uninvolved in the 
subject of the poll. One can argue as 
to whether this is good or bad. It must, 
in any case, be kept in mind in relation 
to other participatory techniques. 


Cultural conductveness 


Just as the structural setting within 
which an individual finds himself would 
affect his likelihood to participate, so 
will the cultural setting. If the general 
beliefs of the culture—or of his own 
relevant subculture—are such as to 
foster participation, the individual is 
more likely to take part. There are 


many such general beliefs that are rele- 
vant and on which one finds variations 
from group to group. These include 
general beliefs in the manipulability 
of the environment, the responsiveness 
and trustworthiness of government, the 
trustworthiness of one’s fellow citizens 
(insofar as one wants to collaborate 
with them), and the legitimacy of poli- 
tical activism. 


Conditions for effective participation 
from the point of view of the 
decision-makers 


As pointed out at the beginning of 
this essay, participation involves a re- 
lationship between participants and de- 
cision-makers: messages are sent, but 
they may or may not be received and 
acted upon. Much depends on the 
people to whom the messages are sent. 
We assumed that the citizen does not 
ordinarily take part in politics, and then 
asked what conditions are likely to 
make him an effective participant. As 
for the decision-maker, we can assume 
that he will act autonomously if he can 
—without paying attention to or com- 
plying with citizen demands. We then 
ask what conditions affect the degree to 
which the decision-maker gives up some 
autonomy to become more responsive.*° 


30 The choice of words to use here is dif- 
ficult, but reflects the rea] dilemma involved. 
The decision-maker who acts without con- 
sidering the participatory messages he is re- 
ceiving can be described as “autonomous” or 
“independent,” if one likes that, or as 
“authoritanan” and “unrepresentative,” if one 
does not, Conversely, the decision-maker 
who does respond can be considered “respon- 
sive” or “democratic” (good) or “weak” and 
“dominated by the public’ (bad) The 
dilemma is that the two interpretations of 
governmental roles are both current. Some 
decision-makeis aie expected to be autono- 
mous and some tesponsive, autonomy 1S €X- 
pected on some issues and not on others 
But often the bordeis are not clear, and the 
role adopted by the decision-maker will de- 
pend upon the particular situation in which 
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The problem of the responsiveness of 
the decision-maker can be looked at in 
terms of the conditions listed for the 
participation of citizens—resources, mo- 
tivation, structural conduciveness, and 
cultural conduciveness. 

1. Resources: The more autonomous 
are the resources of the decision-maker, 
the more likely is he to be autonomous 
rather than responsive. If the decision- 
maker is not dependent on the partici- 
pants for his job (he is a permanent 
civil servant rather than an elected 
official); is not dependent on the par- 
ticipants for resources (he receives 
funds for his programs from higher 
governmental levels and not from lo- 
cally voted taxes or bond issues); and 
is not dependent on the participants for 
information or skills (he works in a 
technical field in which he monopolizes 
the relevant skills and for which he can 
gather his own information), he is likely 
to be less amenable to influence. 

In those cases where the decision- 
makers are not dependent upon a citizen 
clientele for needed information, they 
will be less amenable to influence from 
below. But if citizens control some 
vital information, they will have greater 
influence.** 

2. Mofivation: Just as the beliefs and 
values of the citizens affect the likeli- 





he finds himself and upon the pressures he 
receives. 

I use the words “autonomous” and “re- 
sponsive” since both are positive words and 
do not, I hope, load the case. 

On the dilemma as seen in the role of the 
legislator, see Heinz Eulau, et al, “The Role 
of the Representative: Some Empirical Ob- 
servations on the Theory of Edmund Burke,” 
American Political Science Review, 53 (Sep- 
tember 1959), pp. 742-756; and Warren E 
Miller and Donald E Stokes, “Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” ibid. 57 (March 
1963), pp. 45-56. 

31 This, it has been suggested, is one re- 
source which interest groups have that makes 
them valuable to decision-makers and at the 
same time gives such groups greater influence. 


hood that they will participate, the 
beliefs and values of the decision-maker 
affect the likelihood that he will com- 
ply. If he believes citizens are potent 
and that he will suffer some loss if he 
is not responsive, he will be more likely 
to comply. Similarly, if he believes 
that such participation is right and 
proper, he will also be more likely to 
comply. In fact, a decision-maker may 
have dual views because of the am- 
biguity of the ‘“autonomy-responsive- 
ness” dilemma or he may have one view 
in connection with one issue, and an- 
other in connection with another issue. 
Or he may believe that the participa- 
tion of one group is legitimate, but not 
that of another. 

3. Structural conduciveness: The 
relevant legal rules are important here. 
As was pointed out above, many of 
these are permissive from the point of 
view of the citizen but prescriptive from 
the point of view of the decision-maker. 
Individuals may vote, may work in 
a campaign; government officials must 
conduct elections, must count the bal- 
lots, and the like. In general, the rules 
of democracy permit citizens to partici- 
pate and require officials to let them 
participate. 

However, there can be great variation 
in this. Election laws and the adminis- 
tration of these laws vary in the extent 
to which they enforce certain electoral 
procedures on officials. And in the area 
of relations with administrative officials, 
the legal structures that enforce respon- 
siveness are varied, vague, and some- 
times nonexistent.*# 

4. Cultural conduciveness: Govern- 
ment decision-makers both share the 
general culture of the United States and 
are members of particular subcultures. 
Insofar as public participation is legiti- 
mate within the society as a whole, they 


82 See Gellhorn, When Americans Complain, 
op. cit. 
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are likely to share that belief. Evidence 
suggests, in fact, that they may be more 
likely to support the general norms of 
democracy than is the ordinary citi- 
zen.©? There are, however, probably 
great variations among types of officials 
in the extent to which public participa- 
tion is acceptable, and this probably 
varies from issue area to issue area, 
and from one governmental level to 
another. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND DILEMMAS 
IN PARTICIPATION 


Thus far, I have laid out an elaborate 
scheme for looking at modes of political 
participation and the conditions for it. 
With these conceptual tools, we can now 
look at some of the problems associated 
with participation. These are by no 
means the only such problems one could 
look at, but they suggest the kinds of 
questions for which one would want 
data on participation. 


How much political participation ts 
there in the United States? 


This is the obvious first question that 
must be asked, but before it can be 
answered, we must consider two prob- 
lems: What kind of participation? And 
compared with what? 

On the issue of “what kind of partici- 
pation?” it is clear that the question is 
most answerable in terms of electoral 
participation. There is a large amount 
of data on voting participation and the 
correlates of it.4* These data, however, 


83 See Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and 
Ideology in American Politics,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, LVIII (June 1964), pp. 
351-382; James W. Prothro and Charles M. 
Grigg, “Fundamental Principles of Democ- 
racy: Bases of Agreement and Disagreement,” 
Journal of Politics, XXII (May 1960), pp 
276-294; and Samuel S-ouffer, Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties (Garden City, 
N.Y. Doubleday, 1958). 

84 See, for instance, Richard M Scammon, 
“Electoral Participation,’ Social Goals and 


are usually on the national level. Par- 
ticipation in state and local elections 
may be equally important, but the data 
have not been compiled as yet. 

There is less available evidence on 
other means of participation, particu- 
larly on participation between elections: 
on the numbers who write letters to 
congressmen or newspapers; who make 
use of appeals procedures for govern- 
mental decisions; who engage in pro- 
test movements; or who become in- 
volved in local political affairs in rela- 
tion to a particular issue. Many of 
the most important acts of participation 
are diffused and hidden in local commu- 
nities and are on local issues. The 
decision-makers are zoning boards, 
school boards, and other local agencies. 
The channels include Parent-Teacher’s 
Associations, or local service clubs, or 
informal groups of irate parents or citi- 
zens. Survey studies have provided a 
small amount of information on these 
modes of participation. And we have 
some data on participation in voluntary 
groups (on membership in such groups 
as well as on participation within them) 
and on participation in other nongov- 
ernmental institutions.®® 

In the Civic Culture study, Almond 
and I gathered data on political partici- 
pation from the United States and four 
other nations. Some of these data are 
reported in Table 1. In general, they 
show that participation is more frequent 
in the United States than elsewhere °° 





Indicators for American Society, Vol 1, THE 
Anwnats, Vol 371 (May 1967), pp. 59-71 

35 See Milbrath, op. cit, and the literature 
cited there. 

36 For further discussion of these compari- 
sons, see Almond and Verba, op. cit. For 
other comparisons, see Philip Converse and 
George Dupeux, “Politicalization of the Elec- 
torate in France and the United States,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVI (Spring 
1962), pp. 1-24 Also, Stein Rokkan and 
Angus Campbell, “Norway and the United 
States of America,” ın Cren Participation in 
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TABLE 1—Soace Comparisons oF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION’ PERCENTAGES THAT REPORTED 
PARTICIPATING IN VARIOUS WAYS IN THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
GERMANY, ITALY AND MEXICO” 























Country 
MODE OF PARTICIPATION x 
U S Britain Germany Italy Mexico 
Attempted to influence the local 
government 28% 16% 14% 8% 6% 
Attempted to influence national 
legislature 16 6 3 2 3 
Follow accounts of political affairs 80 68 72 36 55 
Pay attention to campaigns 87 72 68 42 53 
Sometimes discuss politics 76 70 60 32 38 
Belong to voluntary associations 57 47 44 29 25 
Belong to voluntary association 
involved in politics 25 19 18 6 11 
Number of cases 970 963 955 995 1,007 








a For further details on these data, see Gabriel A, Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture 
(Princeton, N. J.- Princeton University Press, 1963), especially pp. 89, 116, 188, 302, and 306. 


These data from other nations give us 
some benchmark for comparison, but 
ought not to be a source of complac- 
ency. Comparisons of this sort involve 
a number of complexities?” and must be 
made with caution. On other indicators 
—voting participation, equality of ap- 
portionment, and access to a range of 
opinions in the mass media—the United 
States was found to rank fairly low in 
a group of ten democracies.** In addi- 


Political Life, an issue of the International 
Social Science Journal, XI, No 1, pp. 69-99. 
See also W. D. Burnham, “The Changing 
Shape of the American Political Universe,” 
American Political Science Review, 59 (March 
1965) 7, for data on one other type of com- 
parison—present participation rates in the 
United States compared with those in the 





87 On some of the issues involved in making 
comparisons of such aspects of politics as 
rates of participation over time or across 
countries, see Sidney Verba, “The Uses of 
Survey Research in the Study of Comparative 
Politics: Issues and Strategies,” in Stein 
Rokkan, Sidney Verba, Jean Viet and Elina 
Almasy, Comparative Survey Analysis: A 
Trend Report and Bibliography (forthcoming, 
Fall 1967) 

38 See Neubauer, of. cit. Neubauer at- 
tempted to rank ten democratic nations in 
terms of their degree of “polyarchy”—the 


tion, the comparative participation data 
must be evaluated in terms of the 
available resource base. It may be that 
the United States would rank below the 
other nations if one took into account 
the higher performance expectations 
that could be derived from the greater 
availability of those material resources 
which we have suggested are important 
conditions for effective participation.®® 
Lastly—and most important of all— 
the data must be considered with cau- 
tion because they represent average 





extent to which they afforded equal access to 
effective means of participation in competitive 
politics. The key dimensions were electoral 
equality, effectiveness of the elections, and the 
freedom of political opposition. He used five 
indicators of electoral equality, five of effec- 
tiveness of control, and two of freedom of 
opposition. The procedures are involved, and 
the reader can consult Neubauer’s study, which 
is soon to be published His summary con- 
clusion, using all dimensions of “polyarchy,” 
was that the United States ranked eighth 
His rankings were’ Sweden, Great Britain, 
Japan, West Germany, France, Italy, Chile, 
United States, India, and Mexico. 

38 See Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune, 
“Equivalence in Cross-National Research,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXX, 1966-1967, 
pp. 551-569, for some analysis of the Civic 
Culture data that suggest this. 
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TABLE 2—PartTICIPATION AMONG NEGROES AND WHITES 














PERCENTAGES WEO REPORT PARTICIPATING IN VARIOUS Waysa 
R | Bel t 
ACE | Influence | Influence Poe 
scal National Follow Pay Aben Discuss vao M aay Number of 

aes Governi Politics Campaigns Politics Association | and Active Cases 

< in Politics 
White 29% 17% 82% 89% 11% 57% 26% 865 
Negro 13% 5% 68% 85% 66% 59% 25% 100 








a See Table 1 and the references there for more detail. 


figures for the entire nation. Though 
these figures may be high, the important 
comparisons that have to be made are 
comparisons within the United States 
when we ask how equally distributed is 
this participation. To that problem I 
now turn, 


Inequalities in participation 


If further data on participation were 
to reveal anything of value in terms of 
the making of social policy, they would 
probably reveal great inequalities in 
participation. There is much evidence 
for this in terms of voting turnout, 
though there is much less information 
on between-elections participation acts.*® 
The picture of participation in the 
United States compared with other na- 
tions, as seen on Table 1, is less bright 
if one looks at the data on Table 2, 
which compare Negroes and whites in 
America on these measures. The dis- 
parities are striking in connection with 
actual influence attempts on the local 
and national levels; less so in terms of 
interest in politics; and nonexistent in 
connection with voluntary association 
membership. This suggests that the 
Negro population is quite “ready” for 
participation in terms of interest and 
organization but does not yet participate 
as much as the white population—a 
situation of obvious tension. 

The differences among groups repre- 


40 See Richard M. Scammon, op. ct, and 
Milbrath, of cit 


sent a very old fact of politics. The 
source of the differences probably lies 
in the distribution of the conditions for 
effective participation: all societies are 
characterized by inequalities in intel- 
lectual, material, and social resources; 
in motivation; and in the availability of 
social structures through which one can 
participate. In this way, the study of 
the “state of the nation” in terms of 
political participation ties in closely with 
the state of the nation in other respects 
—in the distribution of economic or 
educational benefits, for instance. 

But, though the conditions for par- 
ticipation may differ for different groups 
in the society, several aspects of these 
conditions would deserve careful study 
if data were made available. 

1. The criteria of access and demo- 
cratic norms: One major distinction is 
whether the resources for participation 
and access to participatory structures 
are determined at birth or can be at- 
tained by the individual’s own efforts. 
If access to the vote is limited on the 
basis of race, there is no chance for 
those who are not of the proper race to 
obtain opportunities to participate with- 
out changing the nature of the struc- 
tures, Or if the major resource needed 
to participate is ownership of land, and 
if land is owned only by a particular 
class that passes it from generation to 
generation, participation is permanently 
closed to other groups. On the other 
hand, if education or motivation is the 
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key to participation (and if there is a 
school system not completely closed to 
social groups, or enough information 
around so that individuals and groups 
can change their motivations), there are 
possibilities for individuals and groups 
to increase their amount of participa- 
tion, even without changing the social 
structures of their society. 

In the United States, most of the 
conditions for effective participation are 
not ascribed at birth, but rather can be 
achieved by the efforts of groups and 
individuals. In part, this is due to the 
existence of democratic norms that run 
against ascribed criteria either for those 
conditions that affect participation— 
such as the possession of various re- 
sources—as well as against ascribed cri- 
teria for participation itself. These 
democratic norms may not be firmly 
held; indeed, the commitment to them 
is rather weak, especially when one 
gets beyond the level of glittering gen- 
eralities.**. The norms are, therefore, 
not self-enforcing; many violations of 
the norms will go unnoticed by most. 
But the norms do exist as a “court of 
appeals”: if some group is motivated to 
challenge the existing distribution of 
participation opportunities, it has a 
set of values to which to appeal. And, 
in this connection, the fact that those 
more involved in politics—political and 
nonpolitical leaders—are more likely to 
express adherence to these norms is im- 
portant.*# It means that such appeals 
may fall on sympathetic ears. 

On the other hand, if the criteria of 
participation are ascribed at birth, more 
radical change in the structure of par- 
ticipation or in the social structures will 
be needed to expand participation. 

2, The degree of inequality: Whether 
we are looking at the conditions for 


41 McClosky, op. cit, Prothro and Grigg, 
op cit, and Stouffer, op cit. 

42 McClosky, of. cit, Prothro and Grigg, 
op. cit, and Stouffer, op cit 


effective participation or at the acts of 
participation themselves, we can ask 2 
variety of questions as to the degree to 
which they are unequally distributed. 
The conditions—material possessions, 
education, and the like—may be con- 
centrated in a few hands or widely 
spread out. And the same is true of 
acts of participation.‘ 

3. How cumulative are the inequali- 
ties? As Professor Dahl has pointed 
out, the resources available for effective 
political activity may be dispersed or 
cumulative.** Insofar as there is a 
multiplicity of resources that makes par- 
ticipation feasible and insofar as differ- 
ent individuals or groups possess different 
resources, the distribution of participa- 
tion will be more equal. One group 
possesses monetary resources and an- 
other the social resource of ethnic iden- 
tity that allows it to mobilize voters. 
But if the possession of one resource 
implies the possession of others, there 
will be a tendency for participation to 
cluster around those few who monopo- 
lize these resources. These are compli- 
cated areas. Dahl argues that for New 
Haven, at least, resources are dispersed 
—those who control highest social 
status, do not control the major wealth, 
nor do they have the social resource of 
ethnic identity that allows them to con- 
trol votes. For the United States as a 
whole, we do not know how cumulative 
is the distribution of resources. It is 
clear that there is quite a bit of cumula- 
tion, but some dispersion as well. This 
is an important question that would 
have to be asked of data on this subject. 

The degree to which resources for 


43See Haywood Alker and Bruce Russett, 
“Indices for Comparing Inequality,” in Rich- 
ard Merritt and Stem Rokkan, Comparing 
Nations (New Haven’ Yale University Press, 
1966), pp. 349-372, for considerations of van- 
ous ways to measure inequality 

tt Dahl, Who Governs? Democracy and 
Power in an American City, op. cit, pp 
85-86. 
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participation relate cumulatively to mo- 
tivation also would affect the equality 
of participalion. The “stake in society” 
argument would suggest that those with 
more resources would be more moti- 
vated to participate, since they have 
more to lose if they do not take ade- 
quate part. On the other hand, the 
“human need” argument would suggest 
high motivation on the part of those 
with fewer resources because their needs 
are greater. In general, those with 
resources are more likely to be moti- 
vated, but not perhaps for reasons sug- 
gested in the “stake in society” argu- 
ment. Motivation does not depend 
only upon the existence of interests 
that can be satisfied via political parti- 
cipation, but, as suggested above, 
upon beliefs that one can adequately 
induence governmental activity. And 
there is evidence that, for a variety 
of reasons, this motivation is somewhat 
weaker among those of lower social or 
economic status.*® On the other hand, 
it is clear that motivation may be in- 
dependert of resource position—-espe- 
cially if aspirations increase via media 
exposure or exposure to leaders who 
suggest or demonstrate to nonpartici- 
pants that there is a stake in par- 
ticipation. 

4. How unequal and how cumula- 
tively unequal are the different types of 
participation? Thus far, we have dis- 
cussed inequality in terms of the condi- 
tions for participation. But the same 
set of questions can be asked about the 
acts of participation themselves—how 
unequally are they distributed; which 
kind of act is more unequally distri- 
buted than others; and how cumulative 
are the inequalities? Because the data on 
nonelectoral modes of participation are 
somewhat weaker than those on voting, 


45See Almond and Verba, op. cit, chaps. 
vi, vii, and xui, Seymour M. Lipset, Political 
Man (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1960), 
chap v; and Milbrath, op. cit, chap iti. 


it is hard to compare across modes of 
participation But in the light of the 
discussion of resources, we can hypoth- 
esize that inequalities will be greater 
for those acts that require greater re- 
sources, or—to put it another way— 
for which the costs are high. 

And to estimate this, one would have 
to take into account all kinds of costs. 
Thus, voting may be relatively inex- 
pensive in terms of time, or effort, or 
information needed (except where there 
are strong legal or extralegal pressures 
against voting). But more specific and 
individually oriented acts, such as pro- 
testing an administrative decision, may 
be more costly in terms of time and 
effort, and particularly in terms of skill 
and information needed. Participation 
of the latter sort often requires (or at 
least could benefit from) technical ad- 
vice and assistance from a lawyer or 
accountant or other specialized person. 
Since access to these auxiliary personnel 
may be very unequally distributed, 
many of these more precise and highly 
relevant participatory acts may be 
badly distributed indeed.** In the ab- 
sence of more precise data on the vari- 
ous modes of participation, this remains 
speculation. 


Precise versus blunt modes of 
participation 

The difference in the distributional 
patterns of such activities as voting, 
on the one hand, and complaining in 
the government office, on the other, is 
important because these modes of par- 
ticipation have quite different conse- 
quences and represent different means 
of relating to the government. 

The vote is, in the aggregate, a power- 
ful means of participation but one that 
conveys little information. It is a 
powerful but blunt weapon that does not 
closely guide the behavior of decision- 


48 Gellhorn, When Americans Complain, op. 
cit, pp. 142-145 
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makers, largely because the relation of 
the election outcome to any specific 
policy is usually quite ambiguous.“ 
And, as an individual act, the vote is 
both blunt and weak. The individual 
voter qua individual has relatively little 
effect on the election outcome and can- 
not really evaluate the effectiveness of 
his vote in terms of the extent to which 
it moves decision-makers in directions 
he would have preferred. 

On the other hand, the type of par- 
ticipation where the goal is not some 
general policy, but the attainment of 
some benefit for a limited group or for 
an individual, is not as powerful as elec- 
tions in the aggregate sense (it has little 
effect on general policy or on who runs 
the country). But from the point of 
view of the individual, it may be much 
more powerful and convey much more 
information. He expresses a particular 
interest or asks for the redress of a 
specific grievance. Because the infor- 
mation as to his preferences is so spe- 
cific, he can estimate the extent of his 
success. If he is skillful and has the 
right set of resources, he may be suc- 
cessful. In the broader-based and more 
blunt acts, such as voting, the estimate 
of success is more difficult, as the de- 
mand is usually diffuse and the likeli- 
hood of success much lower. 

Voting and elections are “blunt” in- 
struments for several specific reasons 
that also enhance the importance of the 
more precise between-elections modes 
of participation. Elections cannot re- 
flect well the intensity of preferences of 
the participants; all have one vote.*® 
The more precise modes of participation 
that involve expression of a specific 

47 For an example of the ambiguity of the 
1elationship between voting preferences and 
foreign policy, see Sidney Verba, et al, 
“Public Opinion and the War in Vietnam,” 


American Political Science Review, LXI (June 
1967). 


t8 Though, of course, intensity can be re- 
flected in other activity in election campaigns. 


interest 1eflect intensity because only 
those deeply concerned will take part. 
Secondly, elections are periodic and, 
for the reasons just mentioned, often 
settle little. The other forms of partici- 
pation between the elections fill this 
gap. And, in this last sense, they are 
particularly relevant for those who lose 
the election. Why, one may ask, should 
supporters of parties that are in a rela- 
tively permanent minority position (as 
was the Republican party vis-à-vis the 
presidency from 1932 to 1952, and as are 
many state and local parties) continue 
to give allegiance to and feel themselves 
participants in the political system? 
The election gives them little influence 
over decisions. The answer is, in part, 
that there are many other participation 
opportunities between elections that re- 
lieve what could otherwise be a quite 
frustrating situation.* 


The problem of scale 


The above discussion is closely re- 
lated to the problem of scale and poli- 
tical participation Insofar as one is 
dealing with a large-scale social system, 
the likelihood that any individual or 
group will have an effect on policy is 
slim. If large numbers have an 
effect on the outcome—as in elections— 
the contribution of any single indi- 
vidual is likely to be very limited. 
Under such circumstances, the payoff for 
any individual to participate is small. 
He can accomplish little by him- 
self, and the effects of his participation 
on the outcome are not noticeable." 


49See Stein Rokkan, “Norway. Numerical 
Democracy and Corporate Pluralism,” in Rob- 
ert A Dahl (ed), Political Oppositions in 
Western Democracies (New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), chap ini, for discussion of 
this problem m relation to Norway, which 
had a socialist government over an extended 
period of time. 

50See the argument above on why this 
situation causes problems in terms of the 
motivation to participate. 
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The chances of successful participation 
are limited further by the fact that 
decisions that cover the entire society 
are likely to involve competing interests. 
This immediately limits the numbers 
who can successfully participate, for if 
one group is successful, the other is 
not; or if both groups are satisfied, it 
can only be partial satisfaction and 
partial success. Scale, therefore, puts 
severe limits on the amount of success- 
ful participation. 

But if the scale of the decisional unit 
is smaller, there is much greater oppor- 
tunity for participation that is high in 
informational content and high in its 
likelihood of success. In a sense, the 
more precise between-elections type of 
participation is effective because the 
scale of the decision is limited and 
decision-making is highly decentralized. 
This suggests that the student of par- 
ticipation must look carefully at the 
question of decentralization. The more 
decision centers, the more opportuni- 
ties for successful participation—and, 
furthermore, the more rapid and effec- 
tive is the feedback of information to 
the decision-makers as to the effects of 
their decisions. 

But several qualifications must be 
made. In the first place, not every 
decision can be decentralized. Insofar 
as there is an inevitable centralization, 
the problems of scale are inevitable. 
Compare, for instance, protest move- 
ments in relation to school desegrega- 
tion and in relation to the war in Viet- 
nam. The former problem can be pur- 
sued in Washington through certain 
central offices, but it also can be pur- 
sued in a myriad of local communities 
and before a large number of school 
boards that have the power to respond. 
The demands can be made fairly spe- 
cific and related to the local situation, 
and the participants are in good position 
to observe if the demands have been 
fulfilled—a criterion for high-informa- 


tion participation. The Vietnam pro- 
testors, on the other hand, must focus 
attention on a single decisional center 
and can find few decentralized targets 
for anything but symbolic protests. 
Secondly, it must be kept in mind that 
the decentralization of decision-making 
may have contrary effects on oppor- 
tunities to participate. In some cases, 
it may mean that decisions are turned 
over to local units whose decision- 
makers have narrower views on the 
legitimacy of participation than do the 
central decision-makers. Many civil 
rights decisions that have increased 
participatory opportunities have been 
made in Washington because the local 
decision-makers—though closer to the 
potential participants—were closed to 
influences from Negro citizens. 


The problem of technical complexity 


As the government becomes more and 
more involved in programs affecting 
American life—from space to urban de- 
velopment to education—the needs for 
specialized agencies and technical ex- 
pertise increase. The essays in this 
volume reflect this tendency. They rep- 
resent a major attempt to use some of 
the techniques of social science to gather 
the expert knowledge needed for effec- 
tive planning and administration of gov- 
ernment programs. But this has serious 
implications for participation. As the 
decisions come more and more to be 
made by experts who possess a mono- 
poly of the relevant information and 
skills (and who are often quite jealous 
of the special position this monopoly 
gives), what kind of citizen-influence 
will be possible? 

Some opportunities for participation 
may be enhanced. This will be the case 
where the relevant technical informa- 
tion and skill is held by those outside of 
the government or is at least shared by 
those outside. Consultations, bargain- 
ing, and other close relations are likely 
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to be the order of the day. But in cases 
where those affected by government 
policies do not possess the requisite 
skills, opportunities for participation are 
weaker. In these circumstances, the 
effectiveness of participation may de- 
pend upon the availability to partici- 
pants of auxiliary skill and informa- 
tional resources. Earlier, I used the 
example of the need for expert advice 
from lawyers or accountants, and sug- 
gested that the availability of these 
technical aids was likely to be highly 
skewed. And, in general, effective par- 
ticipation may depend on the avail- 
ability of independent sources of tech- 
nical skills and information for partici- 
pants. Technical complexity is related 
to the decentralization of decision-mak- 
ing. It may create more opportunities 
to participate as decisions disperse into 
specialized agencies. But the increased 
opportunities may be opportunities 
missed unless auxiliary resources are 
available that foster use of these spe- 
cialized channels. 


Participation and the eficient attain- 
ment of other social goals 


This is perhaps the greatest dilemma 
in the area of participation—so great 
that it can only be touched on here. 
It really must be dealt with in terms 
of the problems found in each specific 
situation. Effective governmental pro- 
grams may require slow and careful 
planning, technical control, and a will- 
ingness to defer gratification. Programs 
based on widespread participation are 
likely to represent greater compromise 
and less careful planning and technical 
control, and to be aimed at relatively 
rapid gratification. The best calculated 
plans of urban developers are shattered 
in clashes with the residents whom the 
development displaces; the calculations 
of educators for curriculum-reform are 
often thrown off by complaints from 


parents’ groups. The problem is real 
and is indeed no less a problem than 
that of the efficiency and effectiveness 
of democracy. And all one can say 
here is that no easy generalizations are 
possible. It will not do to ignore the 
“irrationalities” introduced into plan- 
ning that come from widespread par- 
ticipation: the intrusion of uninformed 
opinions, the need to satisfy 2 wide- 
spread clientele which dilutes the ma- 
jor purpose of programs, and so forth. 
On the other hand, the word “irration- 
alities” must be kept in quotation marks 
because participation can make plan- 
ning more efficient in some respects by 
providing planners and decision-makers 
with information available only to the 
participants. Only the slum dweller 
really knows what the impact of urban 
renewal is on his community. And, in 
any case, efficiency is but one possible 
goal. Widespread participation may 
lead into something resembling chaos, 
but it is chaotic because there are many 
different values operating at the same 
time and there are many different peo- 
ple involved with many different goals. 
Under such circumstances, clear-cut po- 
licies are difficult to achieve. But such 
are the circumstances of democracy. 


The problem of receptive decision- 
makers 


As has been suggested over and over 
again in this paper, the problem of par- 
ticipation concerns both the participants 
and the decision-makers. It is as im- 
portant that decision-makers respond as 
it is that the participants participate. 
But what makes a decision-maker—and 
remember we are talking not only of 

51 On this general subject in relation to 
developing counties, see Samuel P Hunting- 
ton, “Political Development and Political 
Decay,” World Polttics, 17 (April 1965), pp 
386-430, and Samuel P Huntington, “Political 
Modernization’ Amenca vs Europe,’ World 
Politics, 18 (April 1966), pp. 378-415 
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congressmen or mayors or other elected 
officials, but of government employees 
of ell sorts from postmen to policemen 
to planners who can make decisions 
affecting individuals or groups—listen 
to participants and modify his behavior 
to suit them? Several answers can be 
suggested in the light of our earlier dis- 
cussion of resources. 

(1) Just as motivation—beliefs and 
valves—are important for participants, 
they may be crucial for decision-makers. 
Their attitude as to the propriety and 
value of public participation may be 
crucial. 

(2) Motivation does not all come 
from internalized values and norms. It 
is possible to structure the situation so 
that decision-makers benefit from allow- 
ing participation and lose from blocking 
it. One way in which the situation can 
be so structured is by the provision of 
specific legal mechanisms for enforcing 
responsiveness on the part of the deci- 
sion-maker. 

(3) Another way in which motivation 
to allow participation can be externally 
generated is by the structuring of the 
decisional or planning situation so that 
a decision-maker perceives that the par- 
ticipation of others is needed to achieve 
his own goals. This will be the case if 
there are likely to be nongovernmental 
groups or other decision-makers who are 
opposed to a particular decision-maker. 
In cases of this sort, the decision-maker 
may foster participation of others in 
order to mobilize support for his own 
position. This is, of course, what 
happens in competitive elections, but 
it can happen in other situations if 
the decision-maker perceives that he 
needs allies. 

Participation is a challenge to govern- 
ment leadership and to particular gov- 
ernmental personnel whose jobs are im- 
pinged on by it The powerful and 
effective leader is often thought of as 
the one who goes his own way and 


pushes through the programs he wants. 
Power, in Karl Deutsch’s definition, is 
the ability to act without taking into 
account information or feedback." But 
perhaps we have to consider another 
type of effective leader: one who can 
take into account many views, who can 
respond flexibly to new ideas and new 
pressures, and for whom the sharing of 
decisional power with a large number 
of others is not seen as representing a 
challenge to his own authority. 


TOWARD INDICATORS OF PARTICIPATION 


The search for social indicators is 
complicated by the multiplicity of forms 
of participation and the complexity of 
our goals. We do not know what a 
“participatory utopia” would look like; 
and this for several reasons. There are 
many different ways in which people 
can participate, and no single set of 
indicators will enable us to evaluate per- 
formance. Furthermore, it is hard to 
set standards as to kow much participa- 
tion represents adequate performance. 
One cannot say unambiguously, “the 
more the better.” Participation has its 
benefits for the policy-maker, but it 
also has its costs; under some circum- 
stances, governmental effectiveness may 
go down. And for the participant it 
has costs, as well; the time and effort 
spent on participating in political life 
cannot be spent elsewhere. One impor- 
tant social right may be the right not 
to participate. 

If we try to use a comparative stan- 
dard to arrive at an optimum amount 
of participation, we have problems as 
well. The experience of other nations 
is interesting from a scholarly point of 
view, but the level of participation else- 
where may not be that relevant in set- 
ting goals for the United States. Nor is 
the “American ideal” an adequate stan- 


52 Karl Deutsch, The Nerves of Government 
(New York: Free Press, 1963), p 111 
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dard of comparison as it provides only 
the vaguest of guidelines. Perhaps the 
best comparative standard is one that is 
internal to the United States; it is a 
standard that sets no absolute level of 
participation as optimum but focuses on 
inequalities among groups within the 
nation. We do not know how active 
people should, on the average, be, but 
there ought not to be gross disparities 
in activity. More important, there 
ought not to be gross disparities in 
opportunities to be active. It is less 
important that there be equality in ac- 
tual participation than that there be 
equality in access to participation. The 
citizen may still choose passivity. But 
the term “opportunity” must be inter- 
preted broadly in the light of the previ- 
ous discussion. It must include not 
only the legal opportunities—the exis- 
tence of structures through which in- 
dividuals can participate—but the equal 
availability of the auxiliary resources, 
such as information and technical as- 
sistance. And we may even have to talk 
of equal access to motivation as being 
part of the equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate. If some group—because of 
past experience or a special pattern of 
socialization—is less self-confident of its 
ability to influence decision-makers, it 
does not, in a real sense, have equal 
opportunity to participate. 

To sum up the implications of this 
essay for the selection of indicators of 
participation: 

(1) All indicators of participation 
will have to be gathered in such a way 
as to allow comparisons among the 
various subgroups in the United States. 

(2) We will need broad measures of 
participation in the electoral process. 
This means continuing to gather data 
on voting turnout, and increasing data 
on state and local elections, but also 
stressing data on other forms of electoral 
participation. What kinds of people are 
party workers, or are active in trying 


to convince others during a campaign? 
These data already exist in a variety 
of survey studies and could be used for 
these purposes. More important, per- 
haps, we want to know how many and 
who take part in decisions made about 
the nomination of candidates. And who 
are the candidates? What kinds of 
people, representing what groups, enter 
political careers? 

(3) We will have to go beyond elec- 
toral participation to those activities 
whereby individuals attempt to influ- 
ence governmental decisions between 
elections. These include activities aimed 
at influencing one’s representative, such 
as writing letters to congressmen, as 
well as activities aimed at adminis- 
trative officials. How many have ap- 
pealed adverse decisions, and what 
kind of person is most likely to do so? 
How many—and who—are active in 
community action groups? How many 
—and who—become involved in various 
protest movements? In a sense, we 
need an inventory of the ways in which 
the government impinges on the lives of 
individuals, and, particularly, of those 
areas where there is some decisional 
discretion. Thus, Congress has discre- 
tion in writing tax legislation, and we 
can ask how many and what kinds of 
people actively participate in trying to 
influence such legislation. But tax au- 
ditors have some discretion in applying 
these laws, and we can ask how many 
and what kinds of people appeal tax 
decisions. 

I have not stressed memberships in 
nongovernmental associations in this es- 
say. But it is an important mode of 
participation, and data on the distribu- 
tion of this would be important. Per- 
ticipation goes on in many places— 
we must study it where it occurs 

(4) In gathering data on this broad 
range of participatory activities, it will 
be necessary to look at the following 
aspects: 
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. Are there channels available for 


various kinds of participation, and 
does availability differ from sec- 
tion of country to section of coun- 
try, or from group to group? This 
means study of electoral laws and 
the way in which they structure 
participatory opportunities, but 
also a study of the availability of 
appeals and review boards of vari- 
ous kinds in various parts of the 
nation. 


. How many and who use tnese 


channels? 


. What are the auxiliary resources 


needed for effective use of these 
channels? How much informa- 
tion about these channels is 
needed, and who has this infor- 
mation? To what extent is inde- 
pendent technical advice needed 
to use a particular channel effec- 
tively, and to whom is this advice 
available? How useful is the ad- 
vice of an accountant in a tax- 
appeal procedure, and what is the 
distribution of access to account- 
ants? 


. How receptive are decision-makers 


to the participation of particular 
groups? To participation using 
particular techniques? To parti- 


cipation on particular issues? In 
a sense, we must know how deci- 
sion-makers chart the domain of 
legitimate participation to under- 
stand where there may be impor- 
tant blockages to effective parti- 
cipation. 


(5) Since the above requirements are 
broad and complicated, and since the 
modes of participation and the relevant 
decision-makers may differ from issue 
area to issue area, it may be necessary 
to have such data gathered in relation to 
specific policy areas. Thus, one might 
take major policy areas—education, 
taxes, health, and so forth—and chart 
the patterns of participation in relation 
to them. 

All of this means that the data on 
participation is part of and closely re- 
lated to the data on other aspects of 
society. 

I will not go into more specific meas- 
ures and more specific techniques. In 
many cases, we have a lot of data which 
can be reorganized for the purposes out- 
lined; in other cases, additional studies 
would have to be made. The above 
points are but the most general of guide- 
lines. But they do suggest that we 
must take a broad perspective when we 
consider participation and must study 
access to it in many ways and at many 
places. 
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A Wation’s greatness is measured by its 
concern for the health and welfare of its 
people. Throughout the history of our 
democracy, this commitment has grown 
and deepened. 

Lynpon B. Jounson 


HE American people from their 

beginnings as a nation have set 
ambitious social and economic goals to 
improve the quality of life. The evi- 
dence of history shows that the nation 
has made remarkable progress. And 
further advancement toward these goals 
continues. But few accurate indicators are 
available to gauge the rate of progress 
or to measure the changes in American 
society that are currently under way 
and the obstacles that impede attain- 
ment of the goals. 


PROBLEMS OF ESTABLISHING INDI- 
CATORS OF NATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The task of enunciating meaningful 
and relevant national goals is an essen- 
tial first step for achieving them. Per- 
tinent statistics and other facts are nec- 
essary to develop effective programs 
and plans, to evaluate progress, and to 
assess resources needed for accomplish- 
ing the nation’s aims. 

Setting up relevant indicators is not 
an easy undertaking. Not only must 
they be applicable to complex ideas and 
concepts, they also are concerned with 
vital and challenging issues. But the 
urgency of the task is great. There 
has already been widespread public dis- 
cussion of the social changes which are 
occurring with a rapidity unequaled in 
history and of the problems concerned 
with vastly increasing population and 
mass migration to urban-suburban 
areas; with substandard education, sub- 
standard jobs, and substandard housing 
for millions of people who do not fully 
share in the benefits of a prosperous so- 
ciety; with mass communications, rapid 
travel, mass production, and automa- 


tion. These discussions have revealed 
facts related to change. The informa- 
tion, while significant, is only a fraction 
of the knowledge needed to understand 
and adjust to life in the twenty-first 
century. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AN 
EDUCATED SOCIETY 


Not too long ago, education was con- 
sidered the privilege of only the wealthy 
—the leisure class. The evolution of 
the American idea of free public educa- 
tion for all, with public schools locally 
managed, and largely locally financed, 
has been closely bound to the develop- 
ment of the nation itself. United States 
educational history reflects the Ameri- 
can commitment to the ideal of educa- 
tion for everyone—the conviction that 
an educated population is essential to 
an effective democracy, to freedom, and 
to economic growth. 


The right to an education 


The national urge to raise the quality 
of life for all, which—in turn—required 
providing educational opportunities for 
all, has produced an addition to the list 
of basic American rights: the right to 
an education—or, at least, the right to 
have an opportunity to acquire an edu- 
cation. Despite a gradually increasing 
public acceptance of the idea of “full 
education for every citizen to the limits 
of his capacity to absorb it,” the most 
casual sampling would reveal thousands 
of young people who are not accorded 
this right. From the point of view of 
the welfare of society——and of the indi- 
vidual as well—this right must be 
assured. 


The task for education in the twenty- 
first century 


As society becomes increasingly more 
highly developed and changes occur 
with ever greater rapidity, not only a 
person’s livelihood, but indeed the very 
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essence of the life he leads—his way of 
life—will depend upon his education. 
His ability to discard much that he has 
learned as it becomes obsolete or ir- 
relevant and to acquire new knowledge 
—most of it not yet discovered—that 
will be pertinent to his needs will deter- 
mine his ability to make the successful 
transition from life in this decade to a 
future vastly different in terms of eco- 
nomic and technological achievements. 

The development of the nation’s 
schools has been alternately praised and 
criticized in educational circles, as well 
as in congressional committees, in in- 
dustrial conferences, and by the public 
at large. There is no disagreement, 
however, that, in its most simple terms, 
the success of the future will depend 
to a large degree upon providing more 
knowledge to more people in less time 
than is being done today. And this will 
be a costly enterprise. But perhaps 
failure to do so would carry an even 
higher cost. 


A New Era In EDUCATION 


This is an era of innovation and 
change. The methods of gaining new 
knowledge, transmitting it, and diffus- 
ing information and ideas throughout 
the country must be speeded up. It has 
become clear that the changes in one 
area reverberate and indicate new per- 
spectives in others. As an outstanding 
illustration, the demographic, economic, 
and social forces fermenting throughout 
American society are generating sig- 
nificant changes in the nation’s educa- 
tional system. There are new and un- 
precedented challenges in education, on 
a national scope, to meet unconven- 
tional educational demands—to shift 
from the traditional school-system em- 
phasis on instruction designed for learn- 
ing patterns of school-age youth to in- 
novative methods concerned with the 
learning capabilities of very young 
children and of adults. 


Newly discovered phenomena of early 
learning capacity and the increasing 
need for modern adults to have oppor- 
tunities for “refresher” learning experi- 
ences to update and upgrade their 
knowledge and skills raise provocative 
questions about restricting the delivery 
of educational services generally to the 
“school-age” population. Today’s cir- 
cumscribed educational process, viewed 
by many as a “preparation for life,” 
is not likely to be applicable and ac- 
ceptable to people living in an age char- 
acterized by space exploration, the 
crumbling of barriers of time and dis- 
tance, the rising aspirations of all citi- 
zens, the proliferation of knowledge, the 
advances in technology and computer- 
ized methods, high productivity, and 
growing wealth. Modern man wil 
likely regard the continuation of his 
learning experience as a normal lifetime 
activity. 


Training manpower in relation to needs 


There is wide recognition that the 
pressures of new technology combined 
with a growing number of students put 
a huge burden on education... Increas- 
ingly, business leaders are directing 
their attention to science and technol- 
ogy as they relate to education and the 
labor market of the present and future, 
as indicated in the following statement 
of concern: 


It has been predicted that in 1975 some 
three-fourths of our labor force will be 
producing goods and services that have 
not yet been developed. Unless educators 
—and other public and private policy 
makers—demonstrate unusually keen fore- 
sight, our future economic and technologi- 


1¥For further discussion of problems and 
issues concerning education, see James D. 
Finn and Gabriel D Ofiesh, “The Emerging 
Technology of Education,” Educational Im- 
plications of Technological Change, Vol. IV. 
Appendix: Technology and the American 
Economy: The Report of the Commission, 
February 1966, p 34. 
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TABLE 1—Scnoot ENROLLMENTS, UNITED 
States, 1962-1975 (Mixtions) 
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LEVEL 
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cal achievements could be tarnished by a 
large and growing reserve of inadequately 
or inappropriately prepared workers. 

If the challenges of the future are to 
be met, business and education must in 
fact greatly increase their interaction 
Corporate giving doesn’t complete business’ 
responsibility to the world of study and 
schooling.? 


Emerging patterns in education 


As the public school system developed, 
intensive efforts have been made to 
provide better educations and equal 
educational opportunities for more and 
more students. Continued interest must 
now be devoted to assuring that the 
system will reach out to disadvantaged 
minority groups which have been largely 
ignored in the past. 

The formal educational system must 
be adaptable to the changing role and 
meaning of education. The line of 
distinction between the formal educa- 
tion program, ending with a diploma, 
and informal educational activities con- 
tinued as a lifelong process is becoming 
faint and fading rapidly. Education 
acquired prior to graduation can no 
longer be relied upon as an adequate 
preparation for a lifetime career. The 
acceleration of technological change and 
new scientific discoveries, which make 
old jobs obsolete and create entirely 


2Excerpt from a speech by M A. Wright, 
President of the US Chamber of Commerce, 
at Shaw University in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, on February 13, 1967 


new kinds of work, has been much dis- 
cussed as posing requirements for con- 
tinuing education and skill-renewal. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that a 
worker now entering the labor force 
may expect to be employed in not one, 
but probably two, and possibly even 
three or four entirely different kinds of 
work over his lifetime. 


The impact of changing labor-force 
requirements on the locus and 
modus of education 


The probability that many of today’s 
school children will be working in the 
twenty-first century—-on jobs not yet 
created—challenges the educational sys- 
tem to foster the art of learning and to 
provide pupils with the kind of broadly 
based general education they need in 
order to adapt to changes that will occur 
in their lifetimes. In other words, the 
educational system is charged with of- 
fering a student a sound basic education 
as well as opportunities for continuous 
learning at all levels of education and 
throughout his lifetime. 

New and different kinds of educa- 
tional services must be developed for a 
generation which will become increas- 
ingly involved in leisure-time and cul- 
tural pursuits. The educational system 
will have to become increasingly in- 
volved in the affairs of the community 
and of the world as it helps each child, 
woman, and man to adapt to the revo- 
lutionary changes in his life. Educa- 
tion will become a vital process of in- 
novation and interaction—for the stu- 
dents, the teachers, the educational in- 
stitutions, the local communities, and 
the nation. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


The educational system, like many 
other institutions in American society, 
is in a state of evolution—some might 
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even say revolution. Beginning with 
the past decade, a whole continuum of 
new methods for organization and de- 
livery of educational services is being de- 
veloped—indeed, Aas to be developed— 
to cope with the ever larger numbers of 
students and ever growing mass of 
knowledge. 


The growing learning force 


The most significant aspects of 
change in the American educational sys- 
tem over the past decade have been the 
explosive increase in school enrollments 
and the continuing rise in educational 
attainment. The growth in the number 
of persons engaged in formal learning 
activities has been phenomenal.® 

Regular school enrollments: School 
enrollments—kindergarten through col- 
lege—increased by 9.4 million from 
1960 to 1965, an average increase of 
nearly two million a year. | 

As reflected in Table 1, elementary 
and secondary school enrollments are 
projected to reach 51 million by 1974. 
The largest enrollment increases over 
the past decade have been at the high 
school level, mainly because children 
born in the years of very high birth 
rates immediately following World War 
II are now progressing through high 
school. Their impact on elementary 
schools leveled off as they reached high 


3In discussions with the author in late 
1965 and early 1966, Bertram M Gross, Pio- 
fessor of Polhtical Science, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, first used the term “learning force” to 
express a broad concept of all of the people 
involved in some kind of organized group- 
learning process He later defined the term 
“learning force” as embracing “the total 
number of people developing their capacities 
through systematic education—that is, where 
learning is aided by teaching and there are 
formal, organized efforts to impart knowledge 
through instruction,” and subsequently re- 
ferred to the term in his article on the State 
of the Union Message, published in the 
May/June 1966 issue of Challenge—The Maga- 
sine of Economic Affairs, Vol. 14, No. 5. 


school age and moved up to swell the 
enrollment rates for secondary schools. 
Enrollment in grades nine through 
twelve nearly tripled in the years 1950- 
1965, and is expected to reach 164 
million in 1974 Proportionately smaller 
increases have been projected for ele- 
mentary school enrollments because the 
number of five- and six-year-old chil- 
dren entering the school system is ap- 
proaching a relatively stable figure. 

The largest percentage increase in en- 
rollments in recent years has been at 
the higher education level. Enrollment 
figures have climbed from 2.7 million in 
1950 to 6 million in 1965. By 1974 
enrollment may reach 10.5 million. 

Vocational, technical, and professional 
training activities outside the formal 
educational structure: In addition to 
the growing regular enrollments, there 
have been dramatic increases in special- 
ized learning activities of a vocational, 
technical, and professional nature. Al- 
though valid statistics have not been 
compiled on enrollments in correspon- 
dence courses or in specialized institutes 
and commercial schools, reference to 
city classified directories reveals a large 
volume and wide variety of such facili- 
ties, Recent attempts to determine the 
extent of participation in such learning 
activities have produced some rough 
estimates, which are presented in Table 
2. 

Other formal education activities: 
The hunger of the American people for 
education is evident in the great pro- 
liferation of formal educational oppor- 
tunities offered under a variety of spon- 
sorships. Some courses are conducted 
as commercial enterprises, employing 
high-pressure advertising and sales tech- 
niques to attract customers. Others are 
provided by institutions (libraries, mu- 
seums, churches, and charity or other 
groups) and private instruction of 
neighborhood or other small groups 
(for example, Great Books Discussion 
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TABLE 2—VocaTIoNAL, TECHNICAL, AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE INE FORMAL 
EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE, UNITED STATES, 1940-1974 (MILLIons) 














1940 | 1950 1960 1965 1970» 19747 

TRAINING INSTITUTION | a 
118 153 18 9 j 250 340 487 

Professional and | 
Technical Training 2.5 35 40 78 9.6 181 
Company Schools 47 60 67 72 12.0 17.5 
On-the-Job Training 24 20 34 45 60 60 
Correspondence Schools 10 15 20 24 28 32 
Armed Forces 10 20 24 2.6 30 3.0 
All Other ae 3 4 5 6 9 
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Groups; literary, poetry, art-apprecia- 
tion, music, drama, and political and 
current-events discussion groups; adult 
leadership training for civilian defense, 
recreational, or youth work; and first- 
aic, cooking, home nursing, and other 
classes conducted by the American Red 
Cross, Girl Scouts, and other organiza- 
tions, as well as similar activities offered 
by industry to employees or members 
of their families). 

Table 3 presents some preliminary 
estimates based on a study, initiated 
by Mr. Bertram M. Gross and the 
author, of adult educational activity 
and how it is changing in the United 
States. 

Ratio of learning force to labor force: 
While the estimates and projections of 
total educational activity in the United 
States are still relatively undeveloped, 
the gross figures on enrollments re- 
flected above are significant. They rep- 


TABLE 3~—Untrep STATES ADULT EDUCA- 
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resent a new area of inquiry into the 
widely diffused educational function. It 
must be noted that, because the formal 
training periods reflected under the var- 
ious categories vary in duration between 
two weeks and a two-year or longer 
period, the number of participants is not 
equivalent to man-years of training. 
Indeed, the data limitations suggest 
further research for more reliable sta- 
tistics on these largely unidentified— 
or at least less visible—educational re- 
sources and conversion of the participa- 
tion figures into school-year equivalents. 

The estimates do not include any 
assessment of the very considerable vol- 
ume of education acquired in learning 
situations represented by basic training 
in the home, religious instruction in 
churches, knowledge and skills gained 
by children in youth-group activities, 
unorganized individual learning from 
television, radio, and other informa- 
tional media, and self-education, includ- 
ing learning from experience. Even with 
such an omission, the sum of the learn- 
ing-force components reach a magnitude 
approaching 100 million participants— 
a startling total, nearly a quarter of a 
million higher than the number in the 
total United States labor force! The 
fact that today the learning force is 
greater than the labor force, and by 
1974 the ratio—even by conservative 
estimates—will be considerably higher, 
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emphasizes the great dimension of 
the pending tasks for the educational 
complex. 


The increasing number of teachers 


As noted earlier, the rate of increase 
in the numbers of school-age children 
is not so rapid now as it was over the 
last two decades; nevertheless, the ab- 
solute numbers of school children are 
larger, with the corollary result of in- 
creasing demands for teachers. 

The teaching force, has, of course, 
increased. This year, more than two 
million grade and high school teachers 
and nearly a half-million college and 
university instructors were teaching the 
increasing number of students. The 
shortage of teachers and staff to supple- 
ment and support their work probably 
poses the single greatest obstacle to gen- 
eral improvement in education pro- 
grams. As reflected in Table 5, the 
number of regular school classroom 
teachers and other instructional staff is 
projected to reach 3.2 million by 1974. 


Rising educational expenditures 


From time to time, there have been 
some scattered and unrelated attempts 
to assess total expenditures for all edu- 
cational activities. As might be ex- 
pected, wide variations occur in what 
has been termed “knowledge industry” 
expenditures, depending upon the com- 
ponents used in the computations 
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In 1958, a figure of $136.4 billion 
was estimated to cover expenditures for 
research and development activities, all 
communication media, and information 
machines and services, in addition 
to regular formal educational expendi- 
tures.* More recently, a $195 billion 
figure has been used as roughly equiv- 
alent to the 1958 estimates, with adjust- 
ments for the great expansion in audio- 
visual materials and educational tech- 
nology (computers, programmed in- 
struction, and the like) that has oc- 
curred. 

Although these estimates appear to be 
extremely high, they may actually be 
somewhat understated if consideration 
is given to the increase in total expendi- 
tures (both public and private) for 
formal education, which have been ris- 
ing steadily by more than 10 per cent a 
year—a rate greater than the increase 
in the gross national product (GNP). 
This year, expenditures for formal edu- 
cation are expected to reach $49 billion, 
or about 6.5 per cent of the GNP. 
It has been estimated that they may 
reach 8 per cent of GNP by 1975.5 

Spending by all levels of government 
for education has increased dramati- 
cally, from $13 billion in 1956 to $34 
billion in 1966; and most of the funds 
have come consistently from state and 

t Fritz Machlup, The Production and Dis- 
tribution of Knowledge in the Untted States 
(Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 
1962). 

SLeonard A Lecht, Goals, Priorities and 


Dollars: The Next Decade (New York: Free 
Press, 1966), p 160 
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local government sources. However, in 
the last two years the federal share in- 
creased from 12 to 16 per cent of the 
total. Most of the increase in federal 
funds can be attributed to new support 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

Since 1964, federal expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education 
have more than doubled, from about 4 
per cent to nearly 9 per cent; while the 
share in higher education rose from 20 
per cent to about 22 per cent. How- 
ever, there has been a shift in the allo- 
cation of federal funds; whereas in 
1964, 58 per cent of all federal grants 
for education were made for higher edu- 
cation, the figure dropped to 43 per cent 
last year, with a resulting increase in 
support for elementary schools. 

For more than a decade, state and 
local governments have used about 90 
per cent of their construction funds to 
build elementary and secondary schools. 
From the mid-1950’s until about 1962, 
more than half of the federal govern- 
ment’s construction expenditures also 
went to elementary and secondary 
schools. Since 1962, however, there 
have been increasing authorizations for 
new federal programs for college con- 
struction, and last year 93 per cent of 
federal construction funds went to insti- 
tions of higher learning because this is 
where the great impact of enrollments 
is, and will be in the future. Because 
of population trends, elementary and 
secondary school enrollments will begin 
to level off, whereas college enrollment 
will increase dramatically. 

The importance that Americans place 
on education is also reflected in private 
spending. Since 1955, the amount spent 
has nearly tripled, due mainly to invest- 
ments in higher education. In 1955, 
the private sector was investing $13 
billion in higher education. By 1966, 
the outlay was about $3.5 billion. 


Changing methods to meet new 
demands 


In addition to the millions of youth 
in compulsory school attendance, mil- 
lions of adults also attend classes of one 
sort or another. Thus, acceptance by a 
most significant segment of the popula- 
tion of the desirability and real need for 
a continuous, lifelong process of up- 
grading and expanding knowledge and 
skills is an educational phenomenon 
demanding new ways to satisfy the 
quest for education. The steadily in- 
creasing ratio of the learning force to 
the labor force indicates that educa- 
tional services are reaching upward, 
downward, and throughout the whole 
age-range of our population. 

The institutions that are being de- 
veloped or vastly expanded in number 
are of many kinds, including junior 
colleges and vocational and technical 
schools. During the past decade, junior- 
college enrollments multiplied two and 
one-half times—a growth rate nearly 
twice that of four-year colleges (Chart 
1); 

Innovations are also being introduced 
into the classroom, with experiments in- 
volving new concepts of learning, course 
content, and patterns of teaching. As 
research and development gain a foot- 
hold in the traditional conservative 
school, old notions of how education 
should be conducted are questioned and 
revamped. The pressure of the number 
of students alone forces change: the 
introduction of more technology into 
the classroom; innovations in instruc- 
tion methods and curricula content at 
all levels, including graduate schools;° 

8 For changes in curriculum in recent years, 
see James B. Conant, The Comprehensive 


High School (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967). 
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CHART 1—Two-Year INSTITUTIONS: ENROLLMENTS, 1954-1975 


Enrollments in two-year instituticna have increased steadily from 282,000 in 1956 to Bb1,b00 in 1965, and are 


expected to reach 1.5 million by 1975. 


The great majority of studente (87.7 percent in 1965) vere in public 


inatitutions ‘There were 622 public and private Junior collegea in 1965. 
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more research into learning and moti- 
vation; and curriculum research—re- 
search into what is taught and how it 
is taught. 


, 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND ISSUES 


With the outlines of change in eco- 
nomic and social institutions every- 
where apparent, the rapid pace of events 
in the world today demands a closer 
look at the changes occurring, par- 
ticularly a critical analysis and evalua- 
tion of what is happening in education 
and the direction it is taking. Difficult 
questions, at present left unexamined or 
inadequately explored, must be an- 
swered. Is the educational system ful- 
filling the responsibilities that the Amer- 
ican people have assigned to it? Is it 
meeting the requirements of today, and 
will it meet them in the future? What 
is the nature of the learning process? 
How, precisely, does one human being 


teach another? What functions can a 
machine perform better than a human 
instructor? How could schools and 
classrooms be organized to make it 
possible for every student to learn at his 
own pace? ‘These are questions that 
educators—in co-operation with a host 
of other specialists—must ask, and for 
which they must produce reliable an- 
swers. Accurate, meaningful educa- 
tional indicators are a prerequisite for 
valid answers and for planning effective 
remedies when needed. 
Qualitative issues 

Whatever indicators are developed 
must take account of the variety of 
educational goals and the changes in 
definitions and emphases of these goals. 
One kind of indicator, for example, 
would be used to measure the quality of 
education: Are students’ abilities being 
developed more fully today than yester- 
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TABLE 6—Gross NATIONAL Propuct RE- 
LATED TO TOTAL EXPENDITURES! FOR 
EDUCATION: UNITED STATES, 

1929-1930 ro 1965-1966 





























EXPENDITURES FOR 

EDUCATION 
CaL- E 

ENDAR PRODUCT ScHoor Aga 

YEAR M (iN Total (in Percent 

ILLIONS) Thousande) of Gross 

Product 

1 2 3 4 5 
1929 | $103,095 | 1929-30] $3,233,601] 3.1 
1931 | 75,820 | 1931-32] 2,966,464, 39 
1933 | 55,601 | 1933-34] 2,294,896] 41 
1935 | 72,247 | 1935-36] 2,649,914] 37 
1937 | 90,446 | 1937-38] 3,014,074, 33 
1939 | 90,494 | 1939-40] 3,199,593] 3.5 
1941 | 124,540 | 1941-42) 3,203,548] 26 
1943 | 191,592 | 1943-44) 3,522,007; 18 
1945 | 212,010 | 1945-46} 4,167,597] 2.9 
1947 | 231,323 | 1947-48} 6,574,379] 2.8 
1949 | 256,484 | 1949-50] 8,795,635] 34 
1951 | 328,404 | 1951-52) 11,312,446] 34 
1953 | 364,593 | 1953-54] 13,949,876) 38 
1955 | 397,960 | 1955-56] 16,811,651) 42 
1957 | 441,134 | 1957-58] 21,119,565) 4.8 
1959 | 483,650 | 1959-60} 24,722,464, 51 
1961 | 520,109 | 1961-62] 29,366,305] 5.6 
1963 | 589,238 | 1963-64}>36,600,000] 6.2 
1965 | 676,300 | 1965-66)/545,100,000| 6.7 











* Includes expenditures of public and non- 
public schools at all levels of education (ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education). 

> Estimated. 

Note: Beginning with 1959-1960 school year, 
includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

Sources: U S, Department of Health, Ed- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
“Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States”; “Statistics of State School Systems”; 
“Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education”; and unpublished data. U S, De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, “Survey of Current Business,” August 
1965 and April 1966 


day? Are adequate attention and funds 
being concentrated on improving the 
quality of educational services? Are 
educational programs developing tech- 
nical competence to meet work-force 


requirements—a technical competence 
founded on a good grounding in basic 
general principles? 


Quantitative issues . 


A different kind of indicator would be 
required to measure the quantity of 
education: Are more people being edu- 
cated today than yesterday? Are the 
numbers of young workers who cannot 
find jobs being reduced as a wider range 
of vocational education and job-training 
opportunities are offered? 


Education and the individual 


The importance of education to the 
individual has been elevated to one of 
the highest values in our democratic 
society. A primary goal of education is 
to offer each individual an opportunity 
to develop his abilities to the fullest 
capacity. Education should help him 
adapt to a rapidly changing world, to 
think rationally and creatively, to be 
independent, and to enjoy a rewarding 
life. Education should provide him 
with the skills and knowledge he must 
have to be a productive member of so- 
ciety; it should elevate his economic 
status as well as enhance his self-con- 
fidence, judgment, creativity, and hu- 
manity. Education should contribute 
to his enjoyment of life and widen the 
range of choices available to him 
throughout his life. 


Education and society (public policy) 


The great basic goals of education 
are to foster individual fulfillment and 
to nurture the free, rational, and re- 
sponsible men and women without 
whom our kind of society cannot en- 
dure. Educated citizens are essential 
zo an effective democracy and a healthy 
economy. ‘They are politically active, 
responsible citizens, less subject than 
others to corruption and less easily in- 
fluenced by demagoguery. The related 
problems of poverty and racial injustice 
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are closely linked to the restricted edu- 
cational opportunities of the disadvan- 
taged. Yet, too often, schooling offered 
to children in depressed areas is ill- 
suited to their needs, and public edu- 
cational programs have not coped ade- 
quately with the special educational 
problems of disadvantaged children. 


Education and economic productivity 


Educated citizens are productive citi- 
zens, whose efforts and abilities and in- 
creased demands will add to the nation’s 
economic growth. Economist Theodore 
Schultz, for example, has estimated 
that: 


As a source of economic growth, the 
additional schooling of the labor force 
would appear to account for about one- 
fifth of the rise in real national income in 
the United States." 


Education is expected to help break 
the vicious cycle of poverty, which is 
often perpetuated from generation to 
generation. Low educational attainment 
is a product—and in turn a producer— 
of poverty, unemployment, and discrim- 
ination. Investment in education is 
expected to pay off in still other gains 
to the economy: in research and devel- 
opment of new products and in eco- 
nomic efficiencies that result when the 
labor force has high literacy and higher 
educational attainment. 


Defining goals 


In addition to the broader, basic 
goals of education mentioned above, 
there are other—more narrowly defined 
~~goals within the educational system 
that lead to attainment of the broader 
aims: 

1, to provide equality of educational 
opportunities to all of the nation’s 
citizens, and 

T Theodore W. Schultz, The Economic Value 


of Education (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), p. 11. 


2. to improve the quality of educa- 
tion for all. 


To achieve goal number one, action 
is needed, for example, to: 

* increase the quantity of education, 
provide continuous learning oppor- 
tunities, and 
improve the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the delivery of educational 
services. 


To achieve goal number two, the 
system will have to: 
e revise and improve curricula, 
* improve the quality of teaching, 
* stimulate research and develop- 
ment, and 
* adopt innovations. 


It can be clearly seen that these goals 
are complementary, each contributing 
to the other. Both are concerned with 
the conservation and development of 
individuals. And both will produce the 
benefits that result from strengthening 
the individual through education: not 
only will the manpower resources of the 
nation be improved, but, at the same 
time, the quality of life for the indi- 
vidual will be enhanced. 


EDUCATIONAL INDICATORS 


Much discussion, debate, and ferment 
are going on today about the attainment 
of national goals. Probably never be- 
fore in history has there been a period 
when greater attention was focused on 
education. Surely there never has been 
a time when so much money has been 
spent on education. But much of the 
discussion, debate, and spending pro- 
ceeds without basic knowledge of what 
is happening. 

When we survey the voluminous, yet 
unsuitable, data now available for as- 
sessing the products of education, we 
must conclude that practically none of 
it measures the output of our educa- 
tional system in terms that really mat- 
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ter (that is, in terms of what students 
have learned). Amazement at the reve- 
lation of the tremendous lack of suitable 
indicators is almost overshadowed by 
the incredible fact that the nation has, 
year efter year, been spending billions 
of state and local tax dollars on an 
enterprise without knowing how effec- 
tive the expenditures are, or even if 
they are being directed to stated gcals. 
Indicators would provide an insight into 
changes taking place in education and 
into existing and potential problems. 
They would also offer a means of eval- 
uating progress toward defined goals. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
effective plans for achieving educational 
objectives and the execution of those 
plans depend upon the availability of 
continuing, regularly collected, compre- 
hensive information pertinent to the 
status of education. But what are the 
data that are pertinent? What infor- 
mation will reflect where we are today, 
and what must we know to measure the 
changes that will take place in the 
future? 


Present indicators 


Although, as already indicated, there 
is an urgent need for new indicators, 
a preliminary examination of those that 
exist is appropriate. 

More than one hundred years ago, 
the United States Office of Education 
was directed by the Congress, when it 
established the Office, to collect “such 
statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress” of American 
education. Thus, the Office has counted 
the numbers of pupils, teachers, class- 
rooms, equipment, and other relevant 
items such as the kinds and numbers 
of degrees awarded. 

In co-operation with the Bureau of 
the Census, the Office of Education has 
developed some national historical series 
showing illiteracy rates of the popula- 
tion, percentage of school-age groups 


enrolled, retention rates of school popu- 
lation, educational attainment of the 
population by specific age groups, the 
median years of school completed by 
the labor force, the correlation of in- 
come and years of school completed, 
sources of educational revenues, and 
other quantitative data related to for- 
mal education. 

But the gaps between what is known 
and what needs to be known are great. 

In addition, there is a critical need to 
develop new data—through either sim- 
ple counting procedures, longitudinal 
studies, or more limited case studies. 

But perhaps most important is the 
need for basic research in education. 
There are still great gaps in knowledge 
about learning, motivation, and other 
aspects of human behavior—the foun- 
dations upon which an educational sys- 
tem should be built. 

Educational opportunity: To some 
extent, available data are indicators of 
how well the goal of providing equal 
educational opportunities to all is being 
met. At least it is known that 25 
million more students are enrolled in 
formal education today than were in 
school 25 years ago. The data also 
enable projections of future needs. In 
addition, they permit some comparisons 
among states and regions of educational 
inputs—pupil-teacher ratios, pupils per 
classroom, average salaries, and expen- 
ditures per pupil. 

Much of the support for federal as- 
sistance to education grew from the 
realization that local support varies 
widely and that when education is in- 
adequate in any one section of the 
country, the entire nation suffers. Com- 
parisons showing state expenditures per 
student in 1966-1967—ranging from 
$335 in Mississippi to $912 in New 
York—sharply point up the vast dis- 
parities and resulting inequities in edu- 
cational input. Recognition that poor 
states, though often spending relatively 


| 
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TABLE 7—EDUCATIONAL FINANCES (STATE RANKINGS) 


In 1966-67, the estimated annual current expenditure per pupil in arerege daily attendance ranged fron $912 in 


Rew York to $335 in Mississippi, and averaged $569 for the Nation. 
1964-65 ranged from $176 in Alaska to $72 in Arkansas, and averaged $115 for the tation 


Per capita expenditures for public schoole in 
Per capita expenditures 


for education ranged from $247 in Alaska to L98 ın Tennessee and averaged $149 for the Mation 
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more of their personal income per 
capita on education, are still not able to 
provide satisfactory education helped 
to bring about federal legislation de- 
signed to eliminate the disparities in 
the amount of education offered stu- 
dents in different sections of the nation 
and from different segments of the 
population. 

Quantity of education: Statistics 
now compiled also are indicators of 
quantitative output of the educational 
system. There is, for example, an indi- 


1/ loclades valec of commedaera driiribuced uoder the acheal lunch and wilk proprawa 
2f Parally cacrmaced by Olfice of Bdueation 


S lactudes 30 yteren and Omuect of Colombia 


cator of the increasing level of educa- 
tional attainment in the United States, 
which can be correlated with indicators 
of variations in the financial support 
given the schools by different states 
and regions. In 1960, 30 per cent of 
the adults in Mississippi were high 
school graduates, compared with 41 per 
cent in the entire country. 

Also, some already existing indicators 
show educational output by race; for 
example, the average years of schooling 
for the nonwhite population over age 
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TABLE 8—LEVEL or SCHOOL COMPLETED BY 
PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER AND 25 
TO 29 Years OLD, BY COLOR: UNITED 
States, 1940 To 1965 























PER CENT BY LEVEL OF 
SCHOOL COMPLETED 
ME- 
5 D'AN 
ATE, AGE, AND | Less EcHOOL 
CcLor than Ayes 4or | YBARS 
5 years ° igh more Com- 
of ele- see years of | PLETED 
mentary more college 
1 2 3 | 4 5 
White and 
Nocwhite 
25 years and over 
Marck 1965 68 49.0 9.4 118 
Marck 1964 7.4 48.0 91 11,7 
Marck 1962 78 46,3 8.9 114 
Marck. 1959 80 42.9 7.9 11.0 
Marck. 1957 9.0 40.8 7.5 10.6 
October 1952 9.1 38.4 69 101 
April 1950 10.8 33.4 6.0 93 
Apni 1947 104 326 54 9.0 
Apn? 1940 13.5 24.1 46 3.4 
25 to 29 years 
MarcL 1965 2.0 703 124 124 
Marck 1964 2.1 69.2 12.8 124 
Marck 1962 2.4 659 131 12.4 
Marck 1959 3.0 63.3 11.0 123 
October 1952 38 56.7 10.0 12.2 
April 1950 4.6 517 7.7 121 
Apn! 1940 5.9 37.8 5.8 104 
Parsee 
25 years and over 
Marck. 1965 18.4 28 6 55 9,0 
Marct. 1964 186 27.5 4.7 3.9 
Marck 1962 22.1 24.8 40 3.6 
Marct. 1959 235 20.0 32 81 
Marck 1957 269 17.8 2.8 U7 
October 1952 30.3 14.7 2.4 71 
April 1950 31.5 13.2 22 6.8 
April 1947 31.4 132 2.4 6.9 
April 1940 41.1 75 13 5.8 
25 to 29 years’ 
March 1965 48 52.2 8.3 12.1 
March 1964 53 48.0 70 11.8 
March 1962 6.1 41.6 42 11.2 
March 1959 7.8 391 46 10.9 
Octobar 1952 15.2 27, 4.6 93 
April 1950 15.6 229 28 87 
April 1940 267 421 16 TA 











Note. Beginning 1:n 1962, includes Alaska and Hawait. 
Statistica for 1962 and subsequent years are not strictly 
comparable with earlier data. 

Source: U, S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, “Current Population Reports,” Series 
P-20, Nos. 99, 121, and 138, Senes P-19, No 4; and 
unpublished data. 

25 in 1965 was 9.0 years, compared with 
11.8 years for total population over age 
25. Among those aged 25-29, nation- 
wide, some 12.4 per cent of total popu- 
lation had completed four or more years 
of college, but only 8.3 per cent of 


nonwhites had done so (Table 8). 


Quality of education: Although there 
is a considerable amount of quantita- 
tive data, little of it reveals information 
about the quality of the educational sys- 
tem or its products. Practically none 
of the data measures output of the sys- 
tem in terms of what students have 
learned, or inputs in terms of how good 
the teaching is that is provided for 
students. 

Only very recently have efforts been 
started to develop and analyze statistics 
that may furnish some clues as to geo- 
graphical or racial variations in the 
quality of the educational output. 

The adverse effects of unequal facili- 
ties, staff, and services, reinforced by 
handicaps brought to the school by 
many minority-group children, are re- 
flected in these recent studies of edu- 
cational attainment. The effects are 
clearly apparent in the mental scores of 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT)—about as close a national 
indicator of educational strengths and 
weaknesses as now exists—and in a 
more limited survey conducted by the 
Office of Education on equality of edu- 
cational opportunity.® 

The AFQT shows that: 


Southern Negroes are behind Southern 
whites, who are behind whites in all other 
regions of the country; Southern Negroes 
are behind Negroes in other parts of the 
country; 

In every State, test performance is sig- 
nificantly higher for whites than for 
Negroes; 

Negroes who fail the AFQT have, on the 
average, one more year of schooling than 
whites who fail the test.® 


8 Section 402, Civil Rights Act, 1964 
(PL. 88-352}, directed the Commissioner of 
Education to carry out a survey on equality 
of educational opportunity. The survey was 
conducted, under contract, for the Commis- 
sioner by James S. Coleman, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

® Richard de Neufville and Cary] Conner, 
“How Good Are Our Schools?”, American 
Education (October 1966), p. 4. 
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The Office of Education survey 
showed that Negro students at each 
grade level tested (grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 
12) scored distinctly lower than white 
students in the same grades; by the 
twelfth-grade level, the differences were 
still greater. Negroes were 10.7 points 
below white children in nonverbal 
scores; for example, at the first-grade 
level, on tests with an average of 50 
and a standard deviation of 10, by the 
twelfth grade, the gap had grown to 
11.1 points.?° 

The Office of Education study re- 
vealed further that Negroes generally 
are offered fewer of the facilities 
assumed to contribute to academic 
achievement, such as laboratories, li- 
braries, textbooks, and audio-visual 
aids. However, the results of the 
survey also implied that differences in 
family background account for more 
variations in achievements of white and 
Negro children than do differences in 
school facilities.)*2 The study, which 
contains much valuable information, 
emphasizes the need for further inquiry 
into the problem of equal educational 
opportunities. To gain insight into the 
problems raised by the report requires 
the development of a number of indi- 
cators dealing with unequal opportuni- 
ties for education. 

Tests—usefulness and limitations: 
Over the years, a considerable amount 
of testing activity has been undertaken 
in individual schools in attempts to 
measure Intelligence Quotient (IQ), at- 
tainment levels in subject matter, and 
other student characteristics. However, 
the test results have not been compiled 
in any meaningful way or in a way 
that permits analyses on broad com- 
parative bases. Furthermore, the pri- 


10 Ibid, p 6 

11 bid., p. 7. 

12 James Coleman, “Equal Schools or Equal 
Students,” The Public Interest (July 1966), p. 
73. 
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mary purpose of IQ testing has been to 
locate an individual child on a scale— 
not to determine the range of knowledge 
of a group of children at a given grade 
or age level. 

In addition, there is considerable con- 
troversy over the use of IQ tests. Some 


„educators contend that the tests have 


been misused by teachers who use the 
test results to limit the opportunities 
available to a child by placing him in 
a rigid mold that determines the way 
he is treated in the school system and 
hampers him from accomplishing much 
that he, perhaps, has the ability to do. 

Others question exactly what it is 
that IQ or attainment tests measure. 
What, for example, is meant by “intelli- 
gence”? Would not a test that meas- 
ures creativity be just as useful? Cer- 
tainly, today’s IQ tests take little ac- 
count of creativity. But this line of 
inquiry leads to still a further problem: 
how to measure creativity. 


Needed indicators 


To extend educational opportunities: 
In spite of the existing multitude of 
quantitative statistics, additional quan- 
titative as well as qualitative data are 
needed to measure progress in extending 
equal educational opportunities. The 
present series fail to distinguish between 
rural and urban schools or to show vari- 
ations among the schools within a com- 
munity. There is no accurate picture 
of inputs—in terms of money, students, 
or resources—for rural schools, or what 
the output is in levels of student attain- 
ment. Similarly, there are no accurate 
statistics on the input-output of urban 
slum schools, compared with middle- 
class, suburban schools. On a national 
basis, it is not known how many chil- 
dren fail at each grade level and repeat 
the grade, or how many skip a grade, 
let alone why. 

Data are almost completely lacking 
on the very important matter of the 
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CHART 2—ESTIMATED RETENTION RATES, 
FITH Grape THROUGH COLLEGE 
GRADUATION: UNITED STATES, 
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distribution of dropouts by geographic 
areas, socioeconomic levels, and degrees 
of urbanization of their communities. 
The proportion of dropouts who would 
have completed high school with ade- 
quate financial support or other incen- 
tives is not known; nor is there infor- 
mation, on any systematic basis, about 
what happens to dropouts, although it 
is clear that many fall into the ranks of 
the unemployed. An equal lack of in- 
formation exists about college dropouts 
(Chart 2). 

Accurate national data on school seg- 
regation—actual or de facto—are not 
yet available. And a whole new area 
for research could be devoted to the 
effects of segregation on the child. 

Indicators related to staffing are also 
needed. No information has been com- 

















piled to show the numbers of teachers 
and professors who leave the profession 
each year, why they leave, or what sub- 
sequently happens to them. How many 
go to better-paying jobs? Are those who 
do so among the most experienced 
teachers? Is there a pattern of return- 
ing to teaching, say, for women who 
quit to raise a family? What is the 
flow of personnel back and forth among 
college teaching and business organiza- 
tions and government agencies? What 
are the migration patterns of teachers 
within school districts and from lower- 
paying districts to higher-paying dis- 
tricts? 

Although great emphasis is placed on 
the need for continuing education, very 
little accurate data exists about learning 


‘activities outside the usual classroom 


setting. 

Although many people say that learn- 
ing activities are expanding, almost no 
data have been collected to back up 
such a conclusion. And only very 
rough estimates have been made about 
the back-and-forth interchange or du- 
plication that exists between the labor 
force and the learning force. Likewise, 
little is known about the extent to which 
employers conduct in-service training 
or management-improvement courses or 
provide other opportunities for employ- 
ees to upgrade their skills and knowl- 
edges. 

Nor are there any valid measures of 
the extent of educational activities of 
social clubs, labor unions, or fraternal 
organizations. No count has been made 
of those who engage in self-education 
with the help of libraries, museums, and 
cultural facilities, or of those who take 
advantage of the vast new opportuni- 
ties through educational television pro- 
grams. 

Without basic quantitative data, it is 
almost impossible to analyze some of 
the problems involved in education to- 
day. And, clearly, in this age of com- 
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puters with almost limitless capabilities, 
it is feasible to begin collecting the data 
—although that beginning could be on 
a somewhat limited basis. Perhaps a 
case-study approach in certain areas 
would eventually develop into statistical 
series that could serve as indicators, 
and any other promising possibilities 
for developing meaningful indicators 
should be explored. 

To improve the quality of education: 
When measurement of progress toward 
the second goal—to improve the quality 
of education—is attempted, it becomes 
clear that few significant indicators ex- 
ist. First, few measures show the out- 
put of the system in terms of what 
students learn, even at the point where 
formal instruction is given. 

A-nationwide assessment of educa- 
tional progress would be of great value 
not only for allocating public funds to 
the educational enterprise, but also to 
the educational community, as well as 
to educational policy-makers at all 
levels. 

One project concerned with devising 
testing instruments to assess learning 
in several subjects is being developed 
under the leadership of Ralph W. Tyler, 
Director for the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Social Sciences. This 
study, supported by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Ford Foundation, 
represents the first attempt to get na- 
tionwide indices of educational output. 
It is expected to provide greatly needed 
insights into the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the present educational system. 

The problems involved in trying to 
measure the quality of teaching are as 
complex as those concerned with meas- 
uring student ability. Today there are 
few, if indeed any, indicators available. 
Of course, there never has been a na- 
tionwide assessment of teaching, and it 
is doubtful that there ever will be. 
Although educational statistics reveal 
that the proportion of public school 


teachers with substandard certification 
is higher today than it has been during 
the last three years, this does not nec- 
essarily indicate that the quality of 
teaching has deteriorated. In fact, it is 
possible that the infusion of “new 
blood”—Peace Corps veterans, retired 
persons, and other normally nonteach- 
ing, professional workers who were re- 
cruited last year to help ease the teacher 
shortage—could have improved the 
quality of teaching. It is by no means 
certain that present accreditation quali- 
fications are necessary for high-quality 
teaching. Teacher-licensing by state 
governments affects the entry of persons 
into the profession. The certification 
process, clearly, should be looked into, 
and changes and revisions made, where 
necessary. 

The need for basic research into what 
constitutes high-quality teaching is ur- 
gent. What are the characteristics of a 
good teacher? How are such character- 
istics developed? What improvements 
could be made in recruiting and training 
teachers? Can measures be developed 
to show the relative value of in-service 
training? What would be the effects of 
new ways to encourage in-training and 
upgrading of teachers’ skills? Can old 
standards and concepts of professional 
training be discarded? Could people 
without teacher training be used effec- 
tively in new methods of teaching? 
Would the injection of a large number 
of teacher aides or assistants improve 
the quality of teaching by allowing the 
instructor to concentrate on important 
subject matter and individual students? 

The development of yardsticks to 
evaluate the quality of teaching would 
be important not only for a social in- 
ventory—but also as the key to put 
teaching back into the center of educa- 
tion, particularly higher education. Re- 
wards in terms of salaries, for example, 
could be more accurately related to 
measures of the quality of the teaching. 


->~ 
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CHART 3—Unrrep STATES SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
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Very little is known about the effect of 
salary levels on high-quality teaching 
or whether present salary levels attract 
and retain highly qualified teachers. 
. Likewise, it is not known whether the 
prestige attached to certain teaching 
positions is a measurable factor in high- 
quality teaching. $ 

To improve the organization and di- 
rection of the system: Similarly, very 
few attempts have been made to assess 
the efficiency and economy of the opera- 
tion of the formal educational system. 
The long-term trend toward consolida- 
tion of school districts may be cited as 
an indicator of improved efficiency. Ten 
years ago there were 55,000 local school 
districts; today, only 23,500—a reduc- 
tion of nearly 60 per cent. Last year 


alone, more than 3,500 school districts ` 


were eliminated (Chart 3). 


Nevertheless, the impression is widely 
held that the educational system is slow 
to adopt new ideas and techniques. 
How can this impediment to change be 
overcome? 

To assure appropriate emphasis and 
future orientation of content of the 
educational. system: Traditionally, the 
educational system has been both con- 
servative and innovative, transmitting 
the wisdom of the past and attempting 
to equip man to cope creatively with an - 
unknown future. Too often, however, 
emphasis has been on acquiring knowl- 
edge of the past. Frequently, there has 
been neglect for building into the indi- 
vidual a respect for learning in the pres- 
ent, a hope for the future, and a sense . 
of purpose and direction in sharing the 
problems, challenges, rewards, and re- 
sponsibilities of society. ^., - 

In deferring to tradition and continu- 
ity, there has—perhaps naturally—too 
often been’ resistance to imaginative de- 
partures from conventional methods of 
education. New concepts of what 
should be taught, as well as kow and 
when it should be taught have failed to 
gain wide acceptance. 

Clearly, more attention must be given ` 
to building a future-oriented educa- 
tional system. The importance of doing 
so becomes.even more evident if the 
extension of man’s knowledge during 
this century is contemplated. While it 
was reasonable, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to expect the well-educated man 
both to have absorbed most of the 
knowledge from the past and also to 
keep abreast of new trends, such expec- 
tations are not realistic in the twentieth 
century. In the wake of the informa- 
tion explosion produced by advances 
in this era, the knowledge problem has 
become one of collecting, storing, trans- 
mitting, and retrieving the multitude of ` 
complex facts being produced almost 
daily. See 
Since today’s youth needs broadly - 
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based knowledge and skills to equip him 
for life in a world vastly more complex 
than any visionary imagined a genera- 
tion ago, the educational system is 
challenged to change methods that, al- 
though successful in the past, are no 
longer enough. What was accepted and 
fitting in another era may be inadequate 
for today. Nevertheless, change must 
be carefully accepted and evaluated. 
It is necessary to assess the value for 
the future of present plans for the or- 
ganization and content of the educa- 
tional system. Most planning has been 
confined narrowly to the outlines of on- 
going institutions, and has not moved 
into the new dimension of what is pos- 
sible for the present and necessary for 
the future—a new conception of where, 
and how, and when, and to whom edu- 
cational services will be provided. 

To assure application of experimen- 
tation and innovation results to the 
school system: As the results of re- 
search and development efforts become 
available to help to reorganize the 
schools and what is taught in them, 
hard questions must be asked about 
alternative and better uses of technol- 
ogy in bringing about the comprehen- 
sive changes needed in education today. 
Recent federal legislative support for 
research and innovation in education 
reflects growing national concern for 
improving curricula, methods of teach- 
ing, individualized instruction, and ex- 
perimentation in new patterns for the 
delivery of services. 


It is a truism that the way to excel- 


lence in education is through research, 
which leads to innovation, and then 
into generally applied practice. But 
the United States has lagged in apply- 
ing this principle to education. While 
financial support for educational re- 
search and development has increased in 
the past few years as a result of federal 
legislation, the amount is still small 
when compared with spending by other 


basic industries. Less than one-half of 
one per cent of the nation’s total out- 
lay for education is spent on research 
and development, compared with 10 per 
cent of total outlay in other major in- 
dustries—nearly twenty times as much 
is spent on health research and sixty 
times as much, on defense research. 

Not only are the amount and quality 
of research in education low, but there 
is relatively little feedback—even from 
good research—to the local school sys- 
tem. Unpublicized innovations—how- 
ever successful in experimental appli- 
cation—are far too often not adopted 
simply because they are unknown. 
Thus, the results of research in educa- 
tion are too long delayed in application, 
or lost. It has been estimated that, 
over-all, there is a thirty-year lag be- 
tween development of an innovation in 
education and its widespread adoption. 
It is fifteen years before 3 per cent 
of the school districts have made the 
change. The twenty experimental re- 
gional educational laboratories estab- 
lished under federal legislation in 1965 
are designed to close this gap by speed- 
ing up dissemination of research find- 
ings and making research results op- 
erative. 

It would be fallacious, of course, to 
assume that all research findings and 
resulting innovations will be productive. 
More intensive evaluations are needed 
of the relative costs and benefits of 
much high-priced technology, teaching 
machines, use of television, new teach- 
ing methods, and changes in organiza- 
tional structure before they are widely 
instituted. Some evaluations may re- 
quire long-term study, and the results 
cannot be immediately applied. 


Lack of feasible indicators—implica- 
tions for educational research 
The more readily apparent areas in- 
viting inquiry already noted leave 
largely unphrased an almost infinite 
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number of questions about education. 
And as answers for some questions are 
found, they stimulate still further in- 
quiry. Many separate efforts will be 
necessary to develop the wide-ranging 
variety of indicators needed for meas- 
uring progress toward the diverse goals 
in education. 

Behavioral indicators: First, and of 
great importance, fundamental research 
into human behavior is needed. Should 
children with the highest learning abili- 
ties be grouped in classes with children 
of lowest learning abilities? Should 
children be grouped according to their 
parents earning abilities or some other 
home factors? What are the effects of 
different groupings on individual chil- 
dren? What are the effects of racial 
discrimination on learning? What are 
the reactions of teachers to desegrega- 
tion policies? 

Can potential dropouts be identified 
at any early age? What are the char- 
acteristics of school dropouts? Answers 
could point the way for action to reduce 
the dropout rate. Present data show 
that although the percentage of stu- 
dents entering college has increased 
tremendously, the college dropout rate 
has remained about the same over the 
past twenty years. Why has the sys- 
tem failed to retain a progressively 
larger number of students? Outside of 
a great deal of discussion, relatively 
little has been done to find valid 
answers. 

Learning and education: There is 
also urgent need for research into the 
learning process itself. Do we know 
what really constitutes “intelligence?” 
How people learn? The factors that 
motivate them? How knowledge or 
“learned experience” is retained? What 
test scores indicate? How to relate early 
test scores to achievements in later life? 
Can valid indicators of learning rates 
be developed? What are the optimum 
situations for learning by children? 


It may be that computers will help 
to uncover many secrets of learning, 
may, in fact, offer more promise of 
learning about learning than any other 
approach. Studies by Patrick Suppes 
and Richard C. Atkinson, of the Insti- 
tute for Mathematical Studies in the 
Social Sciences at Stanford University, 
may provide some further answers. 
They point out that computers keep a 
minute record of a child’s progress so 
that the point at which learning may 
falter or stop can be immediately de- 
termined.?8 

Jobn Gardner also pointed out that 
self-teaching machines seem certain to 
have an impressive impact on the teach- 
ing process: “The self-teaching device 
can individualize instruction in ways 
that are not now possible—and the stu- 
dent is always an active participant.” ** 

Other recent studies have been con- 
cerned with the importance of early 
education." According to Benjamin 
Bloom, half the growth in intelligence 
takes place between birth and age 4; 
a 30 per cent increase, from age 4 to 
age 8; and only about a 20 per cent 
gain is made between age 8 and age 
17. Such findings suggest that our en- 
tire philosophy of education should be 
re-examined and our present expendi- 
ture pattern for education should be 
reassessed. 

Additional experience with Headstart 
projects, which emphasize the impor- 
tance of early education and the value 
of parent involvement, may substantiate 
some of the research conclusions. Some 
significant conclusions have already 


13 Patrick Suppes, “The Uses of Computers 
in Education,” Scientific American (September 
1966) p 9. 

14John W. Gardner, “National Goals in 
Education,” Goals for Americans (New York: 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 
1960), p 90 

15 Benjamin Bloom, Stability and Change in 
Human Characteristics (New York: John 
Wiley, 1964). 
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been drawn from Headstart results— 
the importance of teacher aides and 
assistants for individual attention to 
children and the value of follow-through 
programs in the early school years. 
Potential effects of the innovative pro- 
gram are far-reaching. Indicators could 
be developed quite simply to measure 
changes attributable to Headstart. Lon- 
gitudinal studies of enrollees in the pro- 
gram could show what happens to them 
in elementary school, in high school, 
and beyond. ‘The extent to which 
local school districts adopt Headstart 
techniques—parent involvement, use 
of teacher aides, regular classes for 
three- and four-year-olds—might also 
be measured. 

Education and human behavior: 
Other interesting questions could be 
explored by researchers in the educa- 
tional field. For example: How does 
the level of a person’s education relate 
to his personal adjustment, happiness, 
or fulfillment? Are there correlations 
between various levels of educational 
attainment and rates of different types 
of mental illness? 

The answers to some questions of 
this type would depend upon informa- 
tion which could be obtained only from 
longitudinal studies. And few such 
studies have been attempted so far, 
primarily because the price-tag on them 
is high. However, unless data cover a 
significant period to permit assessment 
of results and causative factors, educa- 
tional policy decisions will be made on 
the basis of shaky conclusions reached 
in the light of only fragmented knowl- 
edge. 

Correlation between educational level 
and political participation: Another 
area for inquiry concerns the effects 
of education on political behavior. Po- 
litical scientists could examine whether 
a correlation exists between levels of 
education and political participation 
rates. Further study of voting be- 


havior, related to educational level, 
might produce indicators of how well 
the educational system is producing 
politically responsible citizens. Case 
studies of political leaders could give 
further insights into the attributes that 
are associated with leadership ability, 
and how these characteristics are related 
to various educational factors. 

Economic indicators: Recently ex- 
pressed interest by economists in hu- 
man-resources investment opens up an 
entirely new area of research. Theodore 
Schultz, for example, when he became 
President of the American Economic 
Association, chose this as the subject of 
his address.2* Original work could de- 
velop indicators of progress toward edu- 
cational goals, stated in terms of the 
relationships between education and 
economics. 

Further study of the relationship of 
education to earnings levels would also 
be helpful. What is the relationship of 
his educational level to an individual’s 
lifetime earnings? Where does the 
greatest payback come, in terms of edu- 
cational input at different levels? Is 
it at the preschool, elementary school, 
high school, or graduate school level? 
(See Table 9.) 

An interesting study was made of 
postcollege careers of June 1958 col- 
lege graduates—their further studies, 
work activities, and continuity be- 
tween studies and work.1? Longitudinal 
studies correlating education, experience, 
and earning levels of diverse occupa- 
tional groups could furnish valuable in- 
sights into whether people use skills 
they acquire in college, and into a 
number of other questions. 

Further studies of the payback to 

18 Theodore W. Schultz, “Investment in 
Human Capital,” American Economic Review, 
51. 1-17 (March 1961). 

17 Bureau of Social Science Research, Two 
Years after the College Degree (Washington, 


DC, US. Government Printing Office, for 
the National Science Foundation, 1963). 
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TABLE 9—Estmatep LIFETME INcoME FOR 
MALES, BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED: 
Unirep States, 1949, 1956, anp 1961 


























KENES Oi SCHOOL | | 1048 1956 1961 
i 2 3 | 4 
Income, age 18 to death 
Elementary: J 
Total $113,330 | $154,593 | $176,003 
Leas than 8 years 93,222 132,736 151,348 
8 years 132,683 180,857 204,530 
High school: 
1 to 3 years 152,068 205,277 234,960 
4 years 185,279 253,631 272,629 
College 
1 tọ 3 years 209,232 291,581 333,581 
4 years or more 296,377 405,698 452,518 





Income, age 25 to 64 





Total $91,932 | $127,047 | $145,519 
79,654 108,310 124,930 
8 years 106,889 148,033 168,810 
High school 
1 to 3 years 121,943 169,501 193,082 
4 years 148,649 208,322 224,417 
College 
1 to 3 years 173,166 243,611 273,049 
4 years or more 241,427 340,131 360,604 





Source: U. S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Statsstscal Abstract of the Unused States, and 
unpublished data, 


employers who upgrade their employees 
through in-service training and manage- 
ment-improvement courses would re- 
veal information about optimum invest- 
ment return from training expenditures. 
Studies to ascertain short-term and 
long-term manpower needs would pro- 
vide meaningful guides to education- 
expenditures allocations. Indicators of 
trends in occupational requirements 
could be matched with indicators of 
educational output. Are schools train- 
ing people today for the jobs that are 
now available and for jobs that may be 
available in the next century? Most 
likely, the three-year-old child of today 
will be living in the year 2020. Will 
his educational experience prepare him 
for that world? 

Education is a long, lead-time opera- 
tion. A college graduate has normally 
spent sixteen years in school. Since 
curricula planning and development re- 
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quire perhaps four years, educators 
should be developing school curricula 
today for those who are going to be 
entering the work force from high school 
in 1982 or college in 1986. Failure to 
plan or poor planning for the future by 
this generation will penalize the next 
generation. 

Provision in the short run of an 
appropriate mix of skills in the labor 
force requires not only projection of 
future manpower requirements but also 
knowledge of the present mix of skills 
and how the mix is changing through 
death or retirement. The schools must 
fill the gap between the pool of existing 
manpower, what will exist in the future, 
and what will be required. To do this, 
the school system needs information 
for projecting future requirements to 
fill demands for trained manpower. 
And there is little information about 
the composition by age levels of various 
groups of skilled and professional work- 
ers—for example, physicians, engineers, 
and teachers. A study by Frederick 
Harbison and Charles Myers ** of high- 
level manpower available and potenti- 
ally available in individual countries is 
an example of the inquiries that are 
needed. 


RELEVANT INDICATORS: POWERFUL 
FORCES FOR CHANGE AND MoD- 
ERNIZATION IN THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM 


Looking again at the multiple and 
diverse goals set for education confirms 
the importance of developing more than 
the traditional yardsticks to measure 
progress. There can be no confidence 
that decisions are the best possible 
without more data than are now avail- 
able. The need to educate greater num- 
bers of the population and to open up 
educational opportunities for those who 

18 Frederick Harbison and Charles Myers, 


Education, Manpower, and Economic Growth 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 
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have not had them in the past also 
underscores the need to make high- 
quality educational services available to 
the entire population. 

New measures of educational activi- 
ties and achievement must be developed 
and old measures revised to present a 
composite picture of the status and 
direction of the American educational 
system. The urgency of doing so can- 
not be overstated. The high purpose of 
American education places this task in 
a rank of high priority; its accomplish- 
ment must proceed without delay. De- 
veloping the needed indicators is the 
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joint responsibility of both public and 
private interests—government, business, 
educators, labor unions, and civic and 
community groups. 

As noted earlier, some of the data 
needed for meaningful indicators al- 
ready exist, but are scattered and frag- 
mented. There are gaps to be filled, 
new data to be developed. And, most 
importantly, the data must be presented 
in an orderly, comprehensive fashion; 
they must be analyzed and interpreted 
in a way that will contribute to effec- 
tive planning and revision of plans for 
achieving national goals in education. 


Employment and the “‘New Economics”’ 


By Leon H. KEYSERLING 


ABSTRACT: The main focus of national economic and related 
social policies should be upon federally guaranteed full em- 
ployment and a federally initiated nationwide system of guar- 
anteed income for those who cannot be brought within the 
employment stream. Progress toward these objectives will 
add more to personal development and national achievement 
than a further proliferation of marginal programs called “new.” 
Full-time unemployment should be reduced to about 2 per cent 
of the civilian labor force, and the true level of unemployment 
to about 3 to 3.5 per cent. Full employment, optimum eco- 
nomic growth, and optimum allocation of resources, in line with 
the great social priorities of national needs, are inseparable 
objectives and do not involve much programmatic differentia- 
tion. The prevalent view that these objectives involve exces- 
sive or even enlarged inflationary pressures is not justified by 
empirical observation. The drive against “inflation” thus far 
has inflated the fat and starved the lean. The aggregate and 
structural approaches to full employment need a new synthesis. 
We need, particularly under the aegis of the Employment Act 
of 1946, a ten-year budget of our needs and resources. All na- 
tional public policies importantly affecting resource-allocation, 
including the federal budget, should be made an integral part 
of this long-range budget. The core problem for the years 
ahead is to maintain that one increasing purpose in our 
national life which is essential if we are to realize the promise 
of America. ; 
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EMPLOYMENT AND THE “NEw Economics” 


HERE is always a driving tempta- 

tion to look at the problem of em- 
ployment and unemployment from some 
“new” perspective, or at least with some 
“new” accent. This search for the “new” 
leads to much discussion of issues 
such as these: whether the jobs can be 
so tailored as to “bring out the best” 
in the infinitely variegated human be- 
ings who hold these jobs; whether each 
individual should be put first in the 
kind of job which he thinks he might 
like most, or which in the judgment of 
someone else might contribute most to 
his personal development; whether we 
should not start trying to shape an eco- 
nomic system in which everyone should 
be entirely free to work or not to work, 
as work is customarily defined, on the 
ground that many people may reach 
higher peaks of personal cultivation if 
they are provided with good incomes 
without pressures being imposed upon 
them to earn their livings in a full- 
employment environment. 

This compulsion to find something 
“new” should not be regarded as an un- 
alloyed evil. It may always yield some 
fruitful results, and have some value 
even as an intellectual pastime. But 
neither as a practical endeavor nor as 
a pastime should this search for the 
“new” be excessively honored. What is 
“new” should always yield to what is 
needed, whether old or new. 

The top social priority, in terms 
of human needs, is easy to identify. 
Massive unemployment, whether attrib- 
utable to the general economic environ- 
ment or to the personal characteristics 
of the victims or to some combination 
of the two, is still by far our most im- 
portant and unsolved economic and so- 
cial burden. This is particularly true 
because the massive unemployment 
which now exists is intimately associ- 
ated with poverty, human deterioration, 
personal bitterness and resentment, and 
social restiveness or rebellion, whether 
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translated into pernicious or potentially 
constructive individual or group action. 

Whether or not it is better for a 
person who is highly cultivated to hold 
a job at pay or to be free instead to 
write poetry or paint pictures (even if 
he cannot do this well enough for others 
to pay him for the results), the Negroes 
in Watts and Harlem and elsewhere, 
and most of the unemployed, whether 
black or white or younger or older or 
male or female, do not have this kind of 
cultivation. The real alternative for 
them, in the near future, is between 
jobs—not the best possible job, but 
some decent job at once—and further 
deterioration and despair. 

Under these conditions, I believe that 
the top priority for the foreseeable fu- 
ture is to restore and maintain a full- 
employment environment (with com- 
pensation adequate to assure for all 
workers at least a minimum-adequacy 
standard of living) for all those who 
are employable, or who can be made 
employable through additional training 
and education. I believe that the crea- 
tion of jobs toward this end should ac- 
cent those jobs which yield the goods 
and services most needed by the nation 
and the people at large, an entirely 
clear and measurable objective, and 
that the unemployed should be enabled 
to flow into these jobs. This strikes 
me as preferable on all scores to 
any effort, more dubious and impon- 
derable in results, to match the new 
jobs to the workers instead of the 
workers to the jobs. As I shall show, 
for profoundly social reasons, we are 
not yet ready to disassociate work from 
the content of the output, nor view the 
job just in terms of the occupant. Pro- 
duction for consumption still requires 
primary attention; at the same time, 
primary focus upon a sustained full- 
employment environment would offer to 
the worker more effective choices among 
jobs than any alternative course, 
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My views are fortified by my primary 
concern about the evolution of national 
economic and social policies at the level 
of the federal government, because prime 
remedial measures are mainly within 
the ambit of federal action. These fed- 
eral policies should confine themselves 
mostly, though not entirely, to a few 
massive programs dealing with the eco- 
nomic environment and structure. Fed- 
eral action should be very wary of par- 
ticipation in the personal processing or 
“uplifting” of scores of millions of dis- 
placed and downtrodden individuals. 
The recent obstacles confronting the 
so-called war on poverty are a prime 
illustration of what happens when this 
mistaken course is excessively pursued 
pursued partly in the unavowed de- 
sire to get by on the cheap without 
spending a lot of money, and pursued 
partly in the unavowed desire to blame 
the individual excessively for deficien- 
cies which reside primarily in the na- 
tionwide environment and in basic 
national economic and social problems. 


DEFINITION oF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


I define the desirable full-employ- 
ment goal as a sustained condition 
where only about 2 per cent of the 
civilian labor force is unemployed full- 
time, as officially and conventicnally 
measured. During World War I, un- 
employment was reduced, at best, to 
close to one per cent. Unfortunately, 
economists have not yet recognized how 
much this genuinely full-employment 
environment contributed to living stan- 
dards and personal development and 
aspirations, and what a driving force 
toward economic and social progress 
this new experience during World War 
TI has been since then. 

In addition, account should be taken 
of the full-time equivalent of part-time 
unemployment: broadly speaking, 100, 
000 people placed involuntarily on a 
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half-time week should be counted as 
the equivalent of 50,000 people unem- 
ployed full-time, because even part-time 
unemployment adds to their uncertain- 
ties and resentment and plunges most of 
them into poverty (if they were not 
there even when fully employed, due to 
deficient pay). Part-time unemploy- 
ment also diminishes pro tanio the 
national output, a consideration to 
which I shall refer further. Widespread 
part-time unemployment also leads to 
careless and inefficient utilization of 
those employed, which is bad both for 
society and for the individual, particu- 
larly the types of individuals who are 
most likely to be selected for part-time 
unemployment. 

There is also what I call concealed 
unemployment, in that lack of adequate 
job opportunity leads millions to with- 
draw from active search for work, and, 
upon such withdrawal, they do not enter 
into the official count of the unem- 
ployed. Taking into account these 
three types of unemployment, the true 
level of unemployment should be held 
to about 3 per cent of a civilian labor 
force of the size which would exist in 
a full-employment environment. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FULL Em- 
PLOYMENT AND OPTIMUM 
Economic GROWTH 


During the past few years, we have 
had what some regard as a high or 
optimum rate of economic growth, and 
yet we have not come close to restora- 
tion of full employment. This has led 
many who should know better to argue 
that economic growth, in itself, does not 
solve the unemployment problem. But 
there is no merit in this argument. 
What really happened during these re- 
cent years was that the rate of economic 
growth required to restore full employ- 
ment was underestimated, and, corre- 
spondingly, the policies undertaken to 
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restore full employment were far too 
limited in size and scope. 

Careful analysis leads to the conclu- 
sion that optimum economic growth 
and sustained full employment are both 
correlative and concomitant. The rate 
of productivity advance is favorably 
conditioned by full employment, and 
people at work manifestly produce more 
goods and services than people not at 
work. It follows that there is no way 
to define an optimum rate of economic 
growth except to regard it as that rate 


which results from full utilization of all 


our productive resources, including the 
labor force. Indeed, all experience has 
shown that the national policies re- 
quired for optimum economic growth are 
practically identical with the national 
policies required for sustained full em- 
ployment, not only in an economic 
sense narrowly conceived, but also in 
psychological and political terms. Con- 
versely, it is also true that the disequi- 
librium within the economy which mili- 
tates against economic growth is the 
same as that which militates against 
full employment. 

Those who have failed to recognize 
this have argued that full employment 
makes use of marginal workers who, 
on the average, are less efficient than 
those who remain employed even when 
unemployment is high. This is a tru- 
ism; but it might be inferred from this 
truism that our economy would be most 
efficient if it employed only the 50 
million most efficient workers. Output 
per worker might conceivably be higher 
under that condition, but total output 
would be far lower than with full em- 
ployment. It is noteworthy that no 
economist who resorts to the fallacious 
argument just referred to would fail to 
insist that full employment is essential 
during a full-scale war, when ‘full pro- 
duction and optimum economic growth 
are essential. 
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Tse Dericrent RECORD DURING 
RECENT YEARS 


Although the “new economics” since 
1961 has made some gains, it has failed 
dismally to restore full employment, or 
anything approximating it. In 1953, 
despite the ending of the Korean war 
at the start of that year, full-time un- 
employment, as officially measured, was 
only 2.9 per cent. In consequence of 
recession, full-time unemployment rose 
to 5.6 per cent in 1954. Within two 
years, it was reduced to 4.2 per cent in 
1956. In 1958, in consequence of the 
recession of 1957-1958, full-time unem- 
ployment rose to 6.8 per cent, and stood 
at 6.7 per cent in 1961 in consequence 
of the 1960-1961 recession. 

In the five years from 1961 to 1966, 
full-time unemployment was brought 
down only to 3.9 per cent in 1966, 
which in some ways was a less satis- 
factory record than bringing it down to 
4.2 per cent within two years after the 
recession which terminated in 1954. In 
early 1967, there were few so optimistic 
as to forecast that full-time unemploy- 
ment would average less than 4 per cent 
during 1967 as a whole. 

This leads to the conclusion that the 
ardent propagandists of the “new eco- 
nomics,” instead of bragging repeatedly 
that “unemployment is not at the lowest 
level in eight (or eleven or thirteen) 
years,” should awaken to the fact that 
taking five years to bring unemployment 
down to a level about twice as high 
as it ought to be, or a full third higher 
than it ought to be, even if one accepts 
3 per cent unemployment as consistent 
with full employment, is hardly any- 
thing to brag about. And, today, 
a full-time employment rate in the 
neighborhood ‘of 4 per cent means a 
true level of unemployment of 5.5 to 
6 per cent. 

This is only part of the picture. A 
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full-time unemployment rate of close to 
4 per cent means, as of the time of this 
writing, a full-time unemployment rate 
of 7.5 per cent among Negroes, more 
than 10 per cent among young people, 
aged 16-21, out of school and in need 
of work, about 25 per cent among young 
Negro females out of school and in need 
of work, and up to 40 per cent in some 
critical areas of some cities. This is 
intolerable, and it is even more in- 
tolerable that we are now witnessing 
increased unemployment among these 
groups. 

The same comments, in substance, 
apply to economic growth. The eco- 
nomic growth rate during the most re- 
cent years would have been adequate if 
it had commenced from a full-employ- 
ment base. But it has been entirely 
inadequate as a road toward restoration 
cf full employment. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic growth rate began to shrink very 
seriously around the middle of 1965, 
and is now running, and is commonly 
forecast to continue to run for some 
time to come, at an average annual 
rate of less than 3 per cent. The ad- 
verse impact of this upon public rev- 
enues and needed public programs was 
again demonstrated in the fiscal 1968 
federal budget, proposed in January 
1967. 

As a matter of fact, while the eco- 
nomic upturn following the recession of 
1960-1961 has been much longer than 
those following the recessions of 1949, 
1953-1954, and 1957-1958, the funda- 
mental economic disequilibrium which 
led to recessions after earlier upturns 
has not been dealt with effectively by 
the “new economics.” There was no- 
thing remarkable in the fact that a 
huge shot-in-the-arm, in the form of the 
massive tax reductions of 1964, pro- 
longed for a time the economic upturn. 
Even that amount of money thrown 
into the streets would have done that. 
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This shot-in-the-arm, as will be shown, 
represented a fundamentally erroneous 
diagnosis both in economic and social 
terms. Since the middle of 1965, the 
consequences of this have become in- 
creasingly apparent, both in economic 
and social terms. And the end is 
not yet. 


OBJECTIONS TO FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


The objections to full employment, 
entirely meretricious in my view, are 
manifold, persistent, and prestigious. In 
The Affuent Society, written in 1958, 
Professor Galbraith urged “abandon- 
ment of our national commitment to 
full employment,” although full-time 
unemployment in that year as a whole 
reached the monstrous level of almost 
7 per cent (with true unemployment of 
about 10 per cent)—and although three 
years later the New Frontiersmen (of 
whom he was one) made their central 
purpose the cutting of full-time unem- 
ployment to below 4 per cent. Professor 
Galbraith argued that full employment 
was unnecessary because the more rapid 
expansion of production and the more 
rapid economic growth which would re- 
sult from full employment was no longer 
needed; that high employment would 
disturb “social balance” by being “in- 
flationary”; and that a humane system 
of unemployment benefits was an ade- 
quate substitute for employment. 

Dr. Robert Theobald has gone con- 
siderably further, urging that we should 
concentrate upon achieving what he has 
very recently called “full unemploy- 
ment.” He urges this on the social 
grounds that we have become so rich 
and productive an economy that what 
we need most is the fuller development 
of the individual personally, and that 
“full unemployment” will contribute 
most toward this end, by enabling the 
individual to concentrate upon personal 
development. Dr. Theobald insists also 
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that technology and automation are ad- 
vancing so rapidly that massive unem- 
ployment far beyond that suffered dur- 
ing the Great Depression is entirely 
unavoidable in any event, and that we 
should not only resign ourselves to this 
circumstance but actually encourage its 
advent. 


Even in economic terms narrowly - 


conceived, it is charitable to call these 
arguments nothing worse than prepos- 
terous. There has been a distinctly 
noticeable trend toward accelerating 
productivity gains over the decades. 
But even projecting these trends liber- 
ally for a decade or longer ahead, a 
United States economic growth rate 
averaging annually in the neighborhood 
of 5 per cent would be sufficient to 
absorb these productivity gains, and to 
provide full employment for a growing 
Jabor force. Considering that we 
achieved an average annual economic 
growth rate of about 9 per cent during 
World War II, with so many millions 
of our young people in the Armed 
Forces and therefore not in the produc- 
tive process, and despite the inefficien- 
cies and dislocations of total war, there 
is nothing exceedingly difficult about 
maintaining, during the years ahead, 
the growth rate of 5 per cent which we 
have actually bettered during 1962- 
1966. And as we have already suc- 
ceeded in reducing full-time unemploy- 
ment from almost 7 per cent in 1958 
to slightly less than 4 per cent in early 
1967, why cannot we reduce it much 
farther if we really try? Why should 
we accept Dr. Theobald’s fantastic es- 
timate that unemployment must rise to 
80 per cent or higher by ten years 
from now? 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers (CEA), which in early 1961 
set an interim target of reducing full- 
time unemployment to 4 per cent, is 
now in 1967 insisting that the current 
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4 per cent full-time unemployment rate 
borders upon “overemployment,” that 
this has “inflationary” portents, and 
that consequently we should deliberately 
adopt national economic policies to hold 
down the rate of economic growth to 
about 4 per cent during the years im- 
mediately ahead. The recently pro- 
posed tax increase is a step in that 
direction. This entire approach is dan- 
gerously wrong. 

A 4 per cent growth rate would not 
hold unemployment constant, as the 
CEA insists it would; instead, it would 
lead to large increases in unemployment 
in due course. There has never been 
a time since the end of World War I 
when reasonably full resource use has 
been sustained for a significant number 
of years without an average annual 
growth rate of 4.5 to 5 per cent. Look- 
ing to the future, the Secretary of 
Labor has told us recently that pro- 
ductivity in the private economy has 
been advancing at about 3.5 per cent a 
year during the last six years. In 
view of technological trends, this rate 
of advance will not be reduced in the 
years ahead, unless productivity growth 
is artifically inhibited by excessively 
idle resources of plant and manpower. 
The labor force in the years ahead will 
continue to grow 1.5 per cent a year 
or better, unless more concealed unem- 
ployment (nonparticipation in the labor 
force) results from scarcity of job op- 
portunity. Joining the productivity and 
labor-force factors, it is entirely clear 
that we must grow at least 5 per cent 
a year to absorb the annual increments 
in productivity and in the civilian labor 
force, even after reasonable full re- 
source use is restored by cutting existing 
unemployment by more than one-third, 
and preferably in half. To achieve this 
restoration even by early 1969, we need 
to grow about 6 per cent annually until 
then (and 5 per cent thereafter). 
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Tue “INFLATIONARY” ARGUMENT 


Of course, the argument is advanced 
by many of the high priests of academic 
economics (which might be rechristened 
“nonobservational economics) that an 
economic growth rate in excess of 4 per 
cent would be “inflationary.” That is 
an old argument indeed. But the CEA, 
in contributing to the general tendency 
to exaggerate this prospect, ignores both 
empirical observation and its own pro- 
nouncements during recent years. There 
is no persuasive evidence, either over- 
seas or in the United States, that an 
optimum economic growth rate, short of 
the hyperpressures of a full-scale war 
mobilization, is more inflationary than 
a seriously deficient growth rate. Dur- 
ing 1953-1960, the average annual 
United States economic growth rate in 
real terms was only 2.4 per cent, and 
was punctuated by three recessions. 
Yet we witnessed the “paradox” of very 
substantial inflation during parts of this 
period, even during the recession of 
1957-1958. During 1960-1965, the 
average annual real rate of economic 
growth was approximately doubled. 
Yet we enjoyed relative price stability, 
and CEA itself took legitimate pride in 
the combination of higher economic 
growth and more price stability. 

To be sure, price increases have been 
excessive from mid-1965 forward. But 
even if we look at the whole period 1960 
to date, it provides rather conclusive 
evidence that a high rate of economic 
growth averages annually less inflation 
than stagnation and recession—short of 
a deep depression. A large part of the 
reason for this is that, in a largely 
administered price system, the effort is 
made to compensate for an inadequate 
volume of business by lifting prices to 
obtain excessive per-unit returns. My 
own belief is that awareness of the 
economic slowdown, and some fears of 
a recession later on, constitute a main 
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explanation of the most serious of the 
price increases during the past year, 
in the desire to “get while the getting 
is good.” Another explanation of the 
most recent inflation is selective short- 
ages, as in farm products and medical 
facilities and personnel, due to long 
devotion to scarcity economics and long 
aversion to the economics of full-em- 
ployment abundance. 

Assuming for the moment that I were 
not entirely correct in the immediately 
foregoing argument, the idea of “trad- 
ing off” optimum growth and full em- 
ployment for a slightly slower rate of 
price increase is pure nonsense. Price 
stability in itself is no virtue, as indi- 
cated by the fact that the Great De- 
pression came upon us after seven years 
of remarkable price stability, except for 
falling farm prices. More important 
than the absolute trends in prices are 
the relative trends in prices and incomes 
throughout the structure. It is malad- 
justments in these relationships that 
work against both economic equilibrium 
and social justice. 

Even if one were to accept the non- 
demonstrable thesis that a full-time un- 
employment rate of 2 per cent, rather 
than 4 per cent, and a more satis- 
factory economic growth rate, would 
exert somewhat more pressure upon 
prices, it is utterly unconscionable that 
we should ask millions of unemployed 
and their families to be the insurers of 
the affluent against somewhat higher 
prices on their third cars, extra steak 
dinners, and additional fur coats. If 
the economy were now really in danger 
from the type of inflation which results 
from excessive aggregate demand 
(which I deny), then we should have 
the courage and decency (through prop- 
erly selective tax increases and other 
measures) to repress the scores of bil- 
lions of dollars of demand for the super- 
fluous or the secondary, instead of con- 
ducting the war against inflation by 
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saddling the burden of this war upon 
the unemployed and upon the great 
priorities of our national needs. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT, ECONOMIC 
GROWTH, AND NATIONAL 
NEEDS 


Even putting aside the meretricious 
argument that the unemployed in Watts 
and Harlem and elsewhere, black and 
white, young and older, male and fe- 
male, might be helped more by “full 
unemployment” with guaranteed in- 
comes than by full employment, there is 
this controlling fact: we have not yet 
reached a state in the industrial arts, 
even in the United States, where the 
speculative individual benefits to be de- 
rived from high unemployment can 
compete with the nonspeculative bene- 
fits to be derived from the optimum 
economic growth which sustained full 
employment would yield. 

Let us look at the facts. We still 
have about 32 million people living in 
poverty. We still have another 28 mil- 
lion people living above poverty, as 
currently defined, but nonetheless living 
in deprivation, with incomes far below 
the minimum requirements for an ade- 
quacy standard in the American con- 
text. Regardless of why these 60 mil- 
lion people are where they are, it is 
inescapably true that none of these 
people can be lifted to an adequate 
standard of living without an increase 
in the goods and services flowing to 
them. This is true, whether increasing 
that flow depends upon changing the 
poor and deprived, or changing the eco- 
nomic and social treatment they receive. 
And why stop with the poor and de- 
prived? Even an urban multiple-person 
family with an income of $10,000, 
which would place it very far above the 
median United States multi-person fam- 
ily income, feels legitimately that it is 
hard-pressed to enjoy the goods and 
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services and niceties which are regarded 
as essential by college professors with 
incomes several times that amount who 
do not feel that they have too much, 
and who write books about our “private 
opulence” as a nation. More than 
three-quarters of our senior citizens, 
close to 20 million in number, still live 
in abject poverty, as do more than 40 
per cent of our farm families. 

Beyond this, due to neglect of the 
public sector, our cities are falling into 
decay; our transportation systems are 
obsolete; our airs and waters are filled 
with poison; about 40 per cent of our 
people, despite Medicare, cannot obtain 
satisfactory medical services at costs 
within their means; a majority of our 
public schools are in shambles and our 
teachers underpaid; and hundreds of 
thousands of young people each year 
cannot pursue education to the limits 
of their abilities and inclinations be- 
cause they lack the means to do so. 
Far from the United States being sur- 
feited or saturated as a whole with ma- 
terial things, it will take a decade or 
longer, even with the ful use of our 
resources and a much more socially 
minded distribution of the product, to 
abolish evils which stand as a glaring 
indictment of our society and a growing 
menace to every American. To meet 
all of these needs, without programs of 
redistribution so severe as to entail 
gross domestic conflict, if not so severe 
as to be entirely unattainable, will re- 
quire the full use of our burgeoning 
productive resources. 

A few further qualifications may help 
to drive home this point. Due to the 
inadequate rate of economic growth 
from 1953 through 1966, we forfeited 
more than 700 billion dollars worth of 
production of goods and _ services— 
gross national product (GNP), measured 
in 1965 dollars—and suffered 35 million 
man-years of unnecessary and unmer- 
ited unemployment. This led to untold 
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human suffering in the private sector. 
It simultaneously deprived governments 
at all levels of more than 200 billion 
dollars in public revenues at existing tax 
rates, with consequent and progressive 
neglect of the great priorities of our 
public needs, 

A iull-employment economic growth 
rate averaging about 5 per cent during 
the decade ahead would yield an aggre- 
gate of about 500 billion dollars more 
in total national production over the 
ten-year period, or an average of about 
50 billion more per year, than would be 
yielded by the 4 per cent growth rate 
(accompanied by excessive unemploy- 
ment), to which the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers now appears to be 
wedded. Considering that only about 
13 billion dollars a year of resource use, 
properly allocated, would be needed 
annually to lift 32 million Americans 
out of the poverty cellar, we can see 
immediately the immense potentials of 
sustained full employment and optimum 
economic growth. All this is especially 
relevant today, when our national eco- 
nomic programs are short-changing so 
dangerously the programs more relevant 
to a war against poverty and against the 
tremendous deficiencies in the public 
sector, and when our international ef- 
forts are thereby brought into such a 
proximate clash with our domestic 
needs. 


AGGREGATE APPROACH TO FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


The aggregate approach to restora- 
tion of full employment insists that in- 
creases in total spending or demand, 
if large enough, will eliminate unem- 
ployment in excess of “frictional” or 
minimum unemployment. These in- 
creases in total spending may be 
achieved by fiscal policies, counting 
both their direct and indirect or “mul- 
tiplier” effects. These fiscal policies 
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may take the form of larger public 
outlays, without corresponding increases 
in taxation. They may take the form 
of tax reduction to induce more private 


‘ spending, without corresponding reduc- 


tion in public spending. 

In addition, increases in total spend- 
ing may be promoted in the private 
sector by correcting maladjustments in 
the distribution of income which cause 
saving to rise faster than it is actually 
utilized for production and employment 
purposes; idle manpower and plant are 
manifestations of such excess saving. 
At other times, the distribution mal- 
adjustments might cause spending to 
rise faster than the growth in produc- 
tion capabilities—result, classic infla- 
tion (not to be confused with the recent 
manifestations of inflation, discussed 
earlier). The needed corrections in the 
private sector may be achieved through 
voluntary adjustments in prices, wages, 
profits, and investments, which would 
bring into better balance our ability to 
produce and our efforts to consume. 
Adjustments in the private sector may 
also result from public policies which 
impose private obligations, such as 
minimum-wage legislation, various as- 
pects of the Social Security program, 
federal price-wage guidelines, and some 
regulatory programs. 

In very large measure, the aggregate 
approach to full employment expresses 
an inescapable and even palpable truth. 
Not a single unemployed person can get 
a job anywhere (except by taking it 
away from somebody else), unless there 
is additional spending to employ this 
person, even if there is a current job 
opening waiting to be filled. This 
means more aggregate spending. And 
since this additional spending adds to 
our total production of goods and serv- 
ices, there is a clear and direct corre- 
lation between the reduction of unem- 
ployment and the rate of economic 
growth. The foregoing is true even if 
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the unemployed are unemployed be- 
cause of personal deficiencies, and fail- 
ure to recognize this explains some of 
the arid and confusing controversy be- 
tween the aggregate school and the 
structural school. 


Flaws in the aggregate approach, as 
applied by the “new economics” 


In the main, the “new economics” 
has adopted the aggregate approach to 
full employment, but has done so far 
too timidly; the measures adopted have 
simply not been powerful enough to 
reduce unemployment to acceptable 
levels. And the swingover in 1967 
from a stimulative fiscal policy to a 
restraining fiscal policy, despite a seri- 
ous shrinkage in the rate of economic 
growth and increasing weaknesses in 
many important sectors of the economy, 
has represented a return to primary 
concern with the immediate condition of 
the federal budget rather than primary 
concern with the state of the national 
economy. ‘This strange swingover ne- 
gates the inflated claims made on behalf 
of the “new economics,” that it had 
brought about a great “consensus” in 
favor of making the federal budget sub- 
servient to national needs, and in favor 
of concentrating upon removing the de- 
ficits in the national economy rather 
than the deficit in the federal budget. 

Second, the aggregate approach, as 
applied by the “new economics,” has 
neglected the core meaning of the new 
technology and automation: a dollar of 
additional spending for one purpose will 
not help the job situation as much as 
a dollar of additional spending for an- 
other purpose. There are some indus- 
tries where the rate of output per man- 
hour will continue to rise faster than 
any likely increase in demand for the 
products of these industries, no matter 
how much money consumers have jin- 
gling in their pockets. For example, 
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using an index of 100 to represent the 
ratio of employment to production in 
the base period 1947-1949, this ratio 
by 1966 had fallen to 38.8 in agri- 
culture; 52.9 in all manufacturing; 62.6 
in iron and steel; 54.0 in electrical 
machinery and equipment; 54.3 in 
motor vehicles and other transportation 
equipment; and 43.4 in railroads. And 
these trends, in the main, will persist. 

We therefore need to redirect an in- 
creasing portion of total demand toward 
those goods and services where the in- 
creases in real national needs from year 
to year are so great that expansion of 
output to meet these needs in full will 
outrun the rate of advance in technol- 
ogy and productivity, and thus contrib- 
ute millions of additional jobs. This 
will also provide a job-product mix in- 
cluding a much higher proportion of 
semiskilled and relatively unskilled 
jobs; this is what large portions of the 
unemployed need at once. It is futile 
to train people for job patterns of the 
past, which we could not repeat if we 
would, and should not repeat if we 
could. 

For, even apart from technological 
considerations, and although almost any 
kind of employment is better than 
unemployment, employment cannot be 
the sole criterion. We do not want 
leaf-raking or pyramid-building. We 
cannot be satisfied with a million 
more jobs resulting from construction 
of luxurious hotels on the beaches and 
from production of superfluous gadgets 
by the hundreds of millions, if this 
substitutes for the additional jobs which 
would result from creation of effective 
demand and markets for the things we 
need most as a nation and a people. 
This consideration unites the goal of 
full employment with the goals for 
meeting the other priorities of our na- 
tional needs, especially the abolition of 
poverty. 

Third, the “new economics,” in striv- 
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ing to increase aggregate demand by 
increasing purchasing power without re- 
gard to the distribution of this purchas- 
ing power, has almost inexplicably ig- 
nored the whole problem of economic 
balance or equilibrium. We have had 
repeated empirical proof that the defi- 
cient economic performance since 1953 
has resulted more from the maldistribu- 
tion of purchasing power than from a 
deficiency in the aggregate. Each of 
the recessions during the Eisenhower 
Administration occurred when incomes 
and other funds available for private 
investment in the means of production 
grew so much more rapidly than junds 
available for private consumer spending 
and public spending combined that the 
increase in our ability to produce far 
outran the consumption of combined 
private spending and public outlays. 
This situation was very apparent 
again in 1964. Yet the massive tax 
reductions allocated an entirely un- 
due portion of the increased purchasing 
power to corporate investors and to 
high-income people who save much 
large portions of their after-tax incomes 
for investment purposes than those 
lower down in the income structure. 
The results were entirely foreseeable: 
this fiscal policy, combined with a 
monetary policy which also has been 
perverse in its income consequences, and 
with price-wage guidelines which were 
highly biased toward profits at the ex- 
pense of wages, exacerbated an inordi- 
nate investment boom. During the past 
few years, private investment in produc- 
tion of durable equipment has increased 
several times as fast as public consump- 
tion and public outlays combined, the 
latter being sacrificed to the misplaced 
tax reduction. By 1966, the Council of 
Economic Advisers was endeavoring, al- 
beit with weak measures, to redress the 
consequences of its own defaults in 
analysis and foresight by advocating 
with success the suspension of the in- 
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vestment tax credit (later restored). I 
cannot say that the timing of this action 
was bad, because this tax concession was 
wrongly directed ab initio. 

However, in 1967, with the economic 
growth rate having already declined 
greatly, with the imbalances in the econ- 
omy becoming more pronounced, and 
with many informed people fearing that 
we were moving toward still another 
recession, the Council urged a 6 per cent 
tax increase across the board. This 
was a wrong measure, made further 
defective because such a tax increase 
would not compensate nearly enough 
for the regressive nature of the tax cuts 
of 1964 and the tax concessions of 1962 
and 1965. 

Fourth, and most important of all, 
even if the basic economic policies of 
the “new economics” had dealt properly 
with the problem of economic equilib- 
rium (which they did not), these poli- 
cies were fatally defective because they 
took absolutely no account of ultimate 
values and national needs. Insofar as 
the policy succeeded temporarily in ac- 
celerating economic growth and reduc- 
ing unemployment, it did so by aug- 
menting the production of the goads 
and services the nation needed least, on 
terms which involved further repression 
of public outlays directed towards goods 
and services which the nation needs 
most. Even if a million unemployed 
could be put to work by filling job 
vacancies in luxury-hotels, perfumery- 
manufacturing plants, sports palaces, 
gardening, television-color-set produc- 
tion, and so on an ad infinitum, should 
we not instead put them to work re- 
placing the slum ghettos, serving as 
lower-grade technicians in hospitals, 
cleaning up the Potomac, building mass- 
transport systems, and moving forward 
more vigorously all along the front of 
the Great Society? Even if, to avoid 
‘Gnflation,” this required (by some tax 
increases of a highly progressive nature) 
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cutbacks in some of the demand for 
goods and services of tinsel value, 
should we not still do it? 


STRUCTURAL APPROACH TO 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The structural approach to full em- 
ployment, as usually defined, explains 
unemployment largely in terms of the 
“unfitness” of the unemployed, and 
urges the training and retraining pro- 
grams which would enable them to fill 
job openings which (it is claimed) al- 
teady exist, or which (it is claimed) 
would automatically result from better- 
prepared seekers for jobs. 

While there can be no doubt that we 
need even better programs of training 
and retraining than we now have, we 
must reject most emphatically the pro- 
position that the main reason for exces- 
sive unemployment resides in the per- 
sonal characteristics of the unemployed. 
This fallacy rests upon failure to dis- 
tinguish between the reasons why too 
many are unemployed, and the reason 
why particular people are selected for 
unemployment when there are not 
enough jobs to go around. 

If the current level of full-time un- 
employment were to rise from about 4 
per cent of the civilian labor force to 
8 per cent, due to insufficient spending 
to hold unemployment steady, the addi- 
tional unemployment would be mainly 
among the “vulnerables.” These would 
be the older workers; the young people 
seeking to enter the labor force for the 
first time; the semiskilled and rela- 
tively unskilled; the nonwhites rather 
than the whites, and the women rather 
than the men, insofar as discrimination 
against nonwhites and women remained, 
or because discrimination during the 
past century and longer has prevented 
nonwhites and women on the average 
from having the degree of training and 
education which others have. But to 
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say that this would be the reason why 
they became unemployed would be like 
saying that, if half of the people in a 
lifeboat died from exposure because 
they were not as strong as the others in 
the boat, the cause was the condition of 
their health rather than the shipwreck. 
Conversely, the reduction of unemploy- 
ment to only about one per cent of the 
civilian labor force during World War IT 
provided jobs for those who had just 
previously been called ‘“‘unfit,” and also 
for millions who customarily did not 
enter the labor force at all. 


RELEVANT ASPECTS OF THE 
POVERTY PROGRAM 


Just as there has been too much stress 
upon the characteristics of the individ- 
ual and too little attention to over-all 
economic and social default in dealing 
with unemployment, the same trouble 
has occurred with a vengeance in our 
treatment, to date, of the poverty prob- 
lem. The relevance of this to the un- 
employment problem has received far 
too little attention. 

The aspect of the current “war 
against poverty” which centers in the 
program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is of tremendous 
significance. ‘This program reflects the 
dedication of the President and the 
Congress to this war. It has already 
helped to reveal the nature and scope 
of the poverty problem, and in a short 
time has made measurable gains against 
some aspects of this problem. Yet the 
major aspects of a full-scale war against 
poverty cannot be found within the con- 
fines of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Nor are these aspects supported ade- 
quately by other national policies and 
programs. 

The main reason why the war against 
poverty has not accomplished more to 
date is because those who first devel- 
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oped the outlines of this program failed 
to appreciate the extent to-which effec- 
tive attacks upon unemployment and 
poverty are inseparably intertwined. 
This is obscured by stressing the wide 
numerical disparity between the 32 mil- 
lion poor and a full-time unemployment 
rate of not far from 4 per cent, or only 
about 3 million people, comprising, with 
their dependents, perhaps fewer than 9 
millian people, in that many of the un- 
employed are unattached individuals. 

In the first place, the true level of 
unemployment (contrasted with the 
full-time unemployment rate of about 
4 per cent) is somewhere between 5.5 
and 6 per cent, or the equivalent of 
about 3$4} million full-time jobs. 
Translating these breadwinners into 
their family equivelents, this comes to 
about 114-13 million people. 

In the second place, the same people 
are not unemployed throughout the 
year. In a year when the full-time 
unemployment rate averages 4 per cent, 
perhaps 12 per cent of the Jabor force is 
unemployed for periods averaging about 
three months within the year. The 
consequent loss of income drags the 
majority of them below the poverty- 
income ceiling for the year as a whole, 
if they were not there already, even 
when fully employed, because of the 
substendard wages. 

Even allowing for the fact that not 
all of the unemployed and their families 
are poor, it appears that about 40 per 
cent of all the poverty in the United 
States is directly attributable to full- 
time unemployment or part-time unem- 
ployment, and that another 20 per cent 
of the population are poor because of 
substandard wages paid to their bread- 
winners when employed (which, in it- 
self, is an aspect of an unsatisfactory 
employment environment). This ac- 
counts for about 60 per cent of all the 
United States poor. 

Moreover, the policies and programs 
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designed to assure sustained full em- 
ployment would necessarily include en- 
larging greatly the purchasing power of 
the other 40 per cent of the United 
States poor who cannot or should not 
be employed, through adequate welfare 
payments or guaranteed incomes. This 
40 per cent includes almost all of the 
25 per cent or so of the poor who are in 
consumer units headed by senior citizens 
(granted that some of these senior citi- 
zens should be accorded employment 
opportunity). It includes also the about 
13 per cent of the United States poor 
who are in consumer units headed by 
women who cannot or should not work 
(almost 32 per cent of the United States 
poor are in consumer units headed by 
women, but much more than half of 
these women have or should have job 
opportunities). The remaining 2 per 
cent are in various categories. Thus, a 
full-blown employment program would 
encompass, in one way or another, 
measures addressed to practically all of 
the poor, and not just to those in the 
“employable” population. 

The consequence of the prevalent 
view is not to recognize how predomi- 
nant a part of the treatment of the pov- 
erty problem depends upon full employ- 
ment policies, and income assistance 
policies for those who cannot or should 
not be gainfully employed. Such poli- 
cies are not generated by personal proc- 
essing of the poor. Indeed, without 
prompt development and application of 
such policies, the war against poverty 
already has generated tragic resent- 
ment and reaction, by lifting expectan- 
cies much more rapidly than they are 
being fulfilled. 

There is, of course, an appealing note 
in the concentration of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity’s program upon 
the young. Insofar as this approach is 
based upon recognition that millions of 
the young have become warped and 
twisted by the poverty environment in 
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which they have lived, it deserves vigor- 
ous support. But insofar as this ap- 
proach relates to improvement of their 
general education, it may be proper to 
ask whether we should not concentrate 
also upon improving our general educa- 
tional systems and changing the en- 
vironment in which these young people 
live so that they will not drop out of 
school even if their classrooms are 
pleasant and their teachers good. Inso- 
far as this approach is based upon the 
training of the young in a vocational 
sense, the earlier-stated proposition ap- 
plies—that we need to know better 
what to train them for and that in a 
full-employment environment most of 
them would be drawn into jobs and 
trained on the job. 

And insofar as concentration upon 
the young carries any implication that 
it is too late to do much about their 
elders, this misinterprets the whole na- 
ture of the economic and social problem 
confronting us all. If we are addres- 
sing ourselves to tae more than 16 
million poor children in the United 
States, rather than to the relatively few 
who may be involved for a short period 
of time in special youth programs, we 
should all ask these pertinent questions: 
Can we really rescue the young, with- 
out rescuing their parents? Can we 
really rescue their parents, without pro- 
found alterations in the whole environ- 
ment in which they live—especially the 
employment environment and the hous- 
ing environment? 

The deficiencies on almost all vital 
fronts which I have sought to depict do 
not arise from our failure as a nation 
or a people to articulate in qualitative 
terms the full scope of what we ought 
to do. For example, nardly any item 
in a full catalogue of our needs is omit- 
ted from the President’s 1967 State of 
the Union Message. Indeed, the general 
public is coming to believe that we 
are covering the waterfront, or even 
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attempting more than our resources 
permit. 

But we are not filling qualitative 
aspirations with adequate quantitative 
content, and thus we are doing far too 
little, even while so many think that we 
are attempting far too much. We are 
not sufficiently identifying priorities in 
their order of importance, which is a 
sine qua non for an effective war against 
poverty, unemployment, and other do- 
mestic evils, no less than when we were 
engaged in a successful full-scale war 
against external enemies. We are al- 
lowing emphasis upon individual, com- 
munity, and group responsibilities, ap- 
propriate in their place, to substitute 
for the needed federal role in developing 
an over-all program and bringing to it 
an adequate amount of federal support. 
We have a multiplicity of plans, but no 
unifying plan. 

We are now being told that we need 
time to digest the plethora of programs 
which has resulted just because priori- 
ties have not emerged. We are fright- 
ened by administrative difficulties aris- 
ing out of the medley, and we are thus 
ignoring that, while we should be at- 
tempting fewer programs, these should 
be on a tremendously larger scale and 
with much more rationalization. Per- 
haps as the most serious consequence 
of all this, we are becoming frozen in 
the dogma of “what we cannot afford,” 
instead of being made free by realiza- 
tion of our actual potentials. 

There have been suggestions for ad- 
ditional enterprises or agencies at the 
federal level, such as a Council of Social 
Advisers. But I do think that we could 
make more progress if we commenced 
to utilize the Employment Act of 1946, 
in accord with its original mandate, as 
a prime instrument for planning under 
freedom. Only thus can we overcome 
the defects in economic analysis and the 
shortcomings in social programs which 
are not separable. 
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The Reports of the President and of 
the Council of Economic Advisers under 
the Employment Act should specify 
long-range goals, running five and per- 
haps ten years ahead, for sustained 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. ‘These goals should 
be divided into components identifying 
what portions of our total output should 
serve the great priorities of our national 
needs. There should be specific goals 
for the total liquidation of United States 
poverty. There should be incorporated 
the concept of a specific adequate stan- 
dard of living for all Americans, assured 
in the main by the commitment to sus- 
tained full employment and supple- 
mented by measures to guarantee this 
adequate standard of living to all those 
who cannot earn it through gainful 
employment. 

Every economic and related social 
policy and program conducted by the 
federal government, or involving federal 
legislation, should be geared (1) to the 
above goals and (2) to an unqualified 
commitment, by the federal government 
itself, to make up the difference between 
the full achievement of the goals and 
those portions of them which can else- 
where be achieved. The federal budget, 
national monetary policies, social secu- 
rity and housing and farm policies, and 
all other national policies and programs 
importantly affecting the development 
end treatment of our economic re- 
sources, including our human resources, 
should be included in the Reports under 
the Employment Act. 


INDICATIVE MODEL: A “FREEDOM 
BUDGET” FOR ALL AMERICANS 


An indicative model as to what 
should be contained in the Economic 
Reports of the President is set forth in 
. A “Freedom Budget” for All Ameri- 
cans, published by the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Institute in October 1966, and 
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now evoking wide and increasing in- 
terest throughout the nation. The title 
imports complementing the crusade for 
civil rights and liberties with a crusade 
for what Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
called “freedom from want,” not only 
for Negroes but for all Americans, and 
not only with respect to private incomes 
but also with respect to public services 
and the entire living environment.* 

The “Freedom Budget” finds that, 
even if our economic growth record 
during the years ahead is only mod- 
erately good, rather than as high as it 
ought to be in view of our responsibili- 
ties and capabilities, our total national 
production (GNP) during the ten years 
1966-1975 inclusive, measured in 1964 
dollars, should average annually in the 
neighborhood of 230-240 billion dollars 
higher than it was in 1965. Through 
this “economic growth dividend,” during 
the ten-year period 1966-1975 inclusive, 
we should enjoy about 2.3-2.4 trillion 
dollars of GNP in excess of what it 
would be if our GNP during these ten 
years remained constant at the 1965 
level. 

The “Freedom Budget” combines 
these moderate estimates of our rapidly 
advancing total-production capabilities 
with estimates of what portions of the 
“economic growth dividend” should be 
allocated toward meeting the great pri- 
orities of our domestic needs. These 
priorities include, among others, attain- 
ment of the following goals by the end 
of 1975: virtual liquidation of poverty 
in the United States; rehousing the fifth 
of our people who live in urban and 
rural slums; renewal of our decaying 
cities and obsolescent mass transporta- 
tion systems; conservation and improve- 
ment of our natural resources, including 


1 Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained 
from the A. Philip Randolph Institute, 217 
West 125 Street, New York, New York, or 
from Leon H. Keyserling, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N W., Washington, D.C. 
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extraction of poison from our air and 
waters; provision of adequate medical 
care, at costs within their means, for 
the entire population; and opening up 
educational opportunity for all, at costs 
within their means, up to the limits of 
their ambitions and capabilities. 

The two main operating weapons rec- 
ommended in the “Freedom Budget” 
are: (1) restoration and maintenance 
of full employment for all able and 
willing to work, including those needing 
training and education toward this end, 
with federally supported guaranteed em- 
ployment for all those unable to obtain 
employment at a living-adequacy stan- 
dard of pay elsewhere. This federally 
supported employment would concen- 
trate upon serving the great national 
priorities in the public sector, of a type 
not made available in sufficient quantity 
and quality in the private sector even 
under conditions of high prosperity; 
and (2) the gradual substitution of a 
universal federally supported guaran- 
teed annual income for the medley of 
inadequate and conflicting programs 
now bearing upon income aid for con- 
sumer units which, even in a full- 
employment environment, should not 
look to gainful employment for their 
support. 

The “Freedom Budget” estimates 
that all of these national priority pro- 
grams, requiring new combinations of 
private and public efforts at all levels, 
would absorb at most only one-quarter 
of the “economic growth dividend” of 
about 2.3-2.4 trillion dollars during the 
ten-year period 1966-1975 inclusive. 
This would leave at least three-fourths 
of this “economic growth dividend” to 
add to the incomes and enjoyments of 
those who are already comfortable, 
affluent, or even wealthy, and for all 
other national purposes. 

The “Freedom Budget” does not pro- 
pose that the ratio of total federal out- 
lays to GNP increase during this ten- 
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year period as a whole, although this 
ratio should increase during the next 
year or two. But the “Freedom Bud- 
get” does stress the inescapable role of 
the federal budget as the most impor- 
tant and powerful single instrument for 
identifying and helping to fulfill our 
great national priorities. Thus, while 
allowing for increases in defense, space, 
and international outlays in accord with 
current and foreseeable trends, the 
“Freedom Budget” proposes that fed- 
eral outlays for these domestic priorities 
should be at least 5 billion dollars 
higher during the year ahead than are 
now contemplated, and that, during the 
ten-year period 1966-1975 inclusive, 
these domestic priority outlays in the 
federal budget should average annually 
about 18.5 billion dollars higher than 
during 1965, or total about 185 billion 
dollars higher during the ten-year per- 
iod 1966-1975 inclusive, than if they 
remained constant during these ten 
years at their 1965 levels. These pro- 
posed increases would come to only 
about one-thirteenth of the “economic 
growth dividend” of 2.3-2.4 trillion 
dollars, certainly a very moderate share 
of that “dividend” to be devoted to the 
great priorities which are now so hon- 
ored in words and so neglected in deeds. 
Including also generous and expanding 
allowances for national defense, space 
technology, and all international out- 
lays, in accord with the composite judg- 
ment of the best-informed experts, total 
federal outlays as proposed in the 
“Freedom Budget” would average an- 
nually about 35.5 billion dollars higher, 
and over the ten years 1966-1975 aggre- 
gate about 355 billion dollars higher, 
than if the federal budget remained 
stationary during these ten years at its 
1965 size. This 355 billion dollars 
would be only about one-seventh of the 
“economic growth dividend,” which is a 
considerably smaller share of that “divi- 
dend” than the share of GNP pre- 
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TABLE—“Ferrnom BUDGET” GOALS FOR THE FEDERAL BUDGET IN 1964 Doxnars* 









































CALENDAR 1965 FISCAL 1968 CALENDAR 1970 CALENDAR 1975 
(Actual) (Actual) (Goals) (Goals) 
FEDERAL OUTLAYS 
Total $ Per Total $ Per Total $ Per Total $ Per 
($Billions) | Capita |($Billions)| Capita {($Bulions)| Capita {($Bulions)! Capta 
Total : 98.7 507.27 | 121.1 |600.99] 135.0 1645.93} 1550 ]685.84 
National Defense, Space 
Technology, All 
International 61.0 {313.51 76.8 |380 93 77.5 | 370.82 87.5 | 387.17 
All Domestic Programs 37.7 193 76 44.3 | 22006 57.5 (275.12 67.5 | 298.67 
Economic Opportunity 
Piogram 06 3.08 1.7 8 28 3.0 14.36 40 17.70 
Housing and Community 
Development 0i 051 0.9 455 34 16.03 3.8 16.81 
Agriculture and 
Natural Resources 68 34 95 6.0 29.78 10.5 50.24 12.0 53 10 
Education 2.1 10 79 2.5 12.53 7.0 33 49 9.5 42,04 
Health Services and 
Research 21 10.76 4.3 21.22 48 22.97 7.0 30.97 
Public Assistance, Labor, 
Manpower, and Other 
Welfare Services 38 19,53 42 | 20.81 66 31.58 75 33,18 
sc NI aN nN Ne E SETS EEE 





* The “Freedom Budget” was developed in 1964 dollars. To convert the table and all previously 
cited “Freedom Budget” dollar items into the price levels used by the President for his fiscal 1968 
Budget, all such items would need to be lifted about 11.5 per cent. To illustrate, this conversion would 
lift the “All Federal Outlays” line in the table to 110 billion dollars for calendar 1965, 135 billion for 
fiscal 1968, 150.5 billion for calendar 1970, and 173 billion for calendar 1975, 

> As originally proposed by the President in January 1967 (but expressed in 1964 dollars). 

° The goal totals include large federal contributions to increase old-age insurance benefits. 


empted by the federal budget during 
recent years. 

The table above sets forth the “Free- 
dom Budget” proposals with respect to 
the federal budget. 

Even at existing rates of federal taxa- 
tion, the “economic growth dividend” 
would yield increased federal revenues 
jar in excess of the proposed increases 
in federal outlays. This imports that 
the proposals in the “Freedom Budget” 
would not be inflationary, because they 
would absorb so small a portion of our 
growth potential and would not add to 
the federal deficit over the years. 

But even if the priority programs set 
forth in the “Freedom Budget” were to 
threaten to impose excessive pressures 
and inflationary strains upon the United 
States economy, and excessive federal 


deficits, the appropriate remedy in that 
event would be to cut back on what we 
need least, not on what we need most. 
Especially in view of the massive tax 
reductions of 1964, there is room and 
to spare for massive tax increases, levied 
on progressive principles to restrain 
relatively nonessential investment and 
consumption, in the unlikely event that 
this proved necessary to translate into 
reality a war against want in the broad 
sense that the “Freedom Budget” de- 
fines such a war. 

It is to be hoped that the “Freedom 
Budget” will help to arouse the Ameri- 
can people and their government to the 
pursuit of one increasing purpose in our 
economic and social life, pointed toward 
lifting our performance in accord with 
our natural and institutional endow- 
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ments. The cry of what we “cannot 
afford” is erecting a dichotomy between 
our international and domestic efforts, 
turning those who support the former 
against what we should be doing at 
home, and turning many of those vic- 
timized by what we are not doing at 
home into an uninformed opposition to 
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what we may need to do overseas. 
Nothing could be more dangerous in a 
democracy, and the quicker we reconcile 
our search for peace and freedom for 
the individual everywhere with our 
quest for tranquility and freedom from 
want at home, the better off we shall 
all be. 


Science, Technology, and Change 


By Joen McHALE 


ABSTRACT: Science and technology are major change agen- 
cies now operating on a global scale. The narrowing interval 
between scientific discovery, technological implementation, and 
social use has increased the general rate of change. Our moni- 
toring and accounting procedures for the differential rates of 
such changes in various sectors of society, and for their short- 
and long-term consequences, are presently inadequate. The 
available indicators in these areas tend to be quantitative 
rather than qualitative. To provide more positive measures 
of social progress, and earlier warning of the social and en- 
vironmental effects of new scientific-technical developments, 
we need to redesign our present indicator procedures. Such 
extended and qualitative indicators will further require inte- 

- gration, and interpretation, within a comprehensive system of 
social accounting. 
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ScrENcE, TECHNOLOGY, AND CHANGE 


HANGE has become our byword 

and, seemingly, our only constant. 
Science and technology, as major agen- 
cies of change, have not only created 
a new reality, but permit the coexis- 
tence, and possible choice, of many 
different realities. Man’s decisions re- 
garding his dispositions of time, space, 
and life style are no longer constrained 


within locally defined and marginal re- , 


sources. Questions regarding the hu- 
man condition need no longer be 
phrased in terms of what we can do— 
but in terms of what we choose to do. 
The most abrupt and significant 
change has been the transition from a 
plurality of remote and relatively au- 
tonomous “national” societies to a com- 
plexly interdependent world commu- 
nity. It is only within this historical 
and spatial context that we may even 
consider the indicators and goals for 
any locally “great” society. To at- 
tempt less would be to succumb to a 
parochialism whose least fault is un- 
reality, and whose greater tendency is 
that of a dangerous complacency. 
Science and technology are, by their 
nature, now globally ubiquitous. Their 
present development is predicated on 


access to the accumulated knowledge of 


all men—with the invention of the zero 
as contemporaneously important as that 
of the laser. Science knows no bor- 
ders, nor is it constrained within any 
preferred local idiom; its laws and 
methods are, in varying degrees, univer- 
sally applicable. The more developed 
a technological system, the more pro- 
nounced its trend towards global use: 
telephones, airlines, and television satel- 
lites are- inherently world services— 
minimally requiring the widest global 
availability for their most efficient op- 
eration. The developed industrial na- 
tions are thus, in practice, the least 
autonomous—the most dependent on 
global access to knowledge, materials, 
and markets to sustain their complex 
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“industrial systems, and, of necessity 


rather than choice, the most susceptible 
to change. 

A major aspect of our current diff- 
culty in gauging the full import of scien- 
tific and technological change may be 
due to our “habitual” perspectives. We 
tend to think of the past in the most 
immediate terms, of a few human gener- 
ations, much as we constrain the tech- 
nological present within the seasonal 
and diurnal periodicities of an agri- 
culturally based society. 

The increased rate, frequency, and 
penetration of change into so many 
areas of life are the critical factors in 
our own period. There is less time for 
adaptation, both individually and so- 
cially, than before, hence more aware- 
ness of disruption and uncertainty as 
associated with change: 


1. Increased frequency: because of 
the new relations, and narrowing 
intervals, between scientific dis- 
covery and technological innova- 
tion. 


2. Expanded impact and awareness: 
through swift transportation and 
communication, the agencies of 
change—ideas, artifacts, tech- 
niques, images and attitudes—are 
diffused more rapidly. 


3. Differential rates: as we go 
“down” through various industries, 
for example, aerospace, defense, 
communications, and air, to surface 
transport, to housing, we find in- 
creased “Jags” in utilization of 
new discoveries and their ancillary 
techniques. 


CHANGING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


At first, the material changes wrought 
in society by new discoveries in science 
were relatively slow. They gained rapid 
momentum only when such discovered 
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principles began to be applied to indus- 
trial technologies, less than one hundred 
years ago. Though the social and in- 
tellectual bases of society were grossly 
affected by new “ideas,” the full effects 
of the scientific revolution are not 
parallel with those of the Industrial 
Revolution, but occur late in the nine- 
teenth century. The emergence of the 


scientist as a “professional” is almost . 


coincident with those specific discover- 
ies which form the springboard of 
modern science—the extension of ex- 
perimental and measurable ranges into 
the invisible subsensorial world of 
atomic, molecular, and “radiation” phe- 
nomena. We are still wrestling, in much 
of present thinking, with the difficulty 
of orienting ourselves toward this new 
knowledge—of a world in which many 
of our major physical transactions and 
manipulations are now invisible and un- 
touchable.* Man can now “see” into 
the infrared, ultraviolet, and X-ray fre- 
quencies, “hear” in the radio frequen- 
cies, and may more delicately “feel” 
through instrumentation than with his 
most sensitive skin area. 

The favorite benchmark for the de- 
velopment of “modern” technology, the 
Industrial Revolution, occurs somewhat 
independently of later scientific break- 
throughs. Its lineage is much more that 
of creft-technology tradition, which had 

1“Better than 99% of modern technology 
occurs in the realm of physical phenomena 
that are sub or ultra to the range of human 
visibilizy. . . . We can see the telephone wires 
but not the conversations taking place therein. 
We can see the (varieties of) metal parts of 
airplanes or rockets, but there is nothing to 
tell us how relatively strong these metals are 
in comparison to other metals. ... None of 
these varieties can be told from the other by 
the human senses, not even by metallurgists 
when unaided by instruments. The differences 
are invisible. World society has throughout 
its millions of years on earth made its judg- 
ments on visible, tangible, sensorially demon- 
strable criteria’—R. B. Fuller, Ideas and 
Integrities (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963). 
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pursued its course through specific tech- 
nical inventions conceived in terms of 
immediately practical ends. The intro- 
duction of the breast harness and stir- 
rup, the proliferation of windmills 
as prime energy converters, and even 
Watt’s epochal modification of the New- 
comen engine predate discovery of the 
scientific principles of energy dynamics. 
The closer interdependence of science 
and technology is roughly coincident 
with the two major phases of urgent 
weaponry requirement. The first, re- 
lated to World War I, spurred develop- 
ments in high-strength alloys; energy 
conversion; air, surface and undersea 
transport; and radio communications. 
The next phase, during and after 
World War II, has been called the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution, and marked 
a new relationship between basic sci- 
entific research, technical development, 
and social usage. The major tools, and 
change agents, of our present period 
—+lectronics, automatic control systems, 
and computers—emerge from this rela- 
tion, plus the new “software” tools 
of operations research—decision theory 
and systems analysis. Within this latter 
development, the methodologies of phy- 
sical science are applied to the organi- 
zation and planning of the research de- 
velopment itself, that is, organized in- 
novation, From the fusion of these 
“tools” and the more direct applica- 
tion of scientific procedures to human 
affairs comes automation, and, as some 
have phrased its latest development, 
cybernation. 


Tue MONITORING AND EVALUATION 
or CHANGE 


The role of our intellectual institu- 
tions in monitoring and reporting this 
growth and change has been somewhat 
aberrant. The early revolt against the 
machine was characteristically spear- 
headed by the intellectual, who has re- 
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mained anxiety-ridden by the inherent 
evils of industrialization, urbanism, and 
the “modern” way of life. The nine- 
teenth-century middle class subscribed 
to a more optimistic view, and the 
working classes more typically sought 
to improve their lot by direct action 
which would secure them a more equit- 
able share of the products of their 
labor—through unions, co-operatives, 
and the like. Notwithstanding the cur- 
rently fashionable rush to “the future,” 
the extent to which such earlier bias 
may still permeate our views of society 
is still not generally recognized. The 
recent, and ongoing, revival of “aliena- 
tion” is probably more reflective of the 
dilemma of intellectuals, confronted 
with changes in social and cultural 
forms which are unaccountable in terms 
of past traditions, than of attitudes 
prevalent in the wider society. The 
intellectuals’ acute awareness of the 
disruptive nature of accelerated change 
does not usually accommodate the reali- 
zation that such sustained rates of 
change may become a new norm— 
rather than revert to earlier and more 
stable forms. 

Science as an institution, though con- 
cerned with the measurement of change 
—that is, in itself and in its effects on 
society—is not directed toward the eval- 
uation of such effects: it may tell us how 
to achieve goals, but not which goals 
should be sought. Social science, which 
originated in such social criticism and 
goal-evaluation, has only gained accept- 
ance as “science” in due ratio to the 
degree to which it has conformed to the 
above image. 


While discussion of social change has be- 
come increasingly fashionable for social 
scientists, to discuss the measurement of 
social progress is distinctly awkward, par- 
ticularly for sociologists, for we have been 
firmly schooled in the conviction that 
progress is not a scientific concept. That 
is, the argument goes, scientists may ob- 
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serve and perhaps even predict change, but 
they have no special qualifications for 
evaluating change by way of approving or 
disapproving its direction.? 


The issue of scientific neutrality in 
regard to how science and technology 
are employed has been under discussion 
for some time, as their scope, pervasive 
influence, and long-range implications 
for society have increased. Develop- 
ments within science itself have led to 
greater dependence by “big science” 
on large-scale government funding. In 
turn, the new technologies resulting 
from these developments have made 
government, industry, and society in 
general, more dependent upon science. 
This interdependence is further com- 
pounded by the degree to which science 
is increasingly turned to by government 
—both for expert guidance in policy- 
making and planning and for the associ- 
ated “legitimizing” function which sci- 
ence now wields as a major institution. 
Though the latter may not be viewed 
as such by scientists, it must be ad- 
mitted as a component feature of the 
relationship. 

One recent commentator has put this 
whole question succinctly: 


Somehow the R&D explosion spearheaded 
by the military has permitted the scientific 
community to live with something near to 
a personality split; to be a principal agent 
of change during the work hours in the 
laboratory and yet not feel committed to 
the consequences of such change as it en- 
ters our daily life. The state of “pureness” 
of intentions and “non-involvement” in 
consequences will no longer be possible in 
a society fully permeated by science. The 
scientific community gradually becomes 
aware of this change and is undergoing the 
painful experience of what seems to many 
of them, on the face of it, a betrayal of 


2 Eleanor B. Sheldon and Wilbert E Moore, 
Towards the Measurement of Social Change: 
Implications for Progress (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1966). 
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the very principles that made science pos- 
sible and made it great.® 


The notion that scientific and tech- 
nological hazards may require as elab- 
orate an early warning system as guided 
missiles has only been born as a result 
of recent emergencies. In such cases 
as air and water pollution; pesticides, 
thalidomide, and’ other drug controls; 
and increases in radioactivity levels, 
attention was focused on such problems 
by individuals, by small groups of sci- 
entists, and by journalists and others, 
usually acting in the capacity of private 
citizens. In recent years, this has also 
become more widely the function of 
special legislative commissions of con- 
gressional and senatorial committees; 
such functions have always been pro- 
vided for within the governmental ap- 
paratus, for example, in the control of 
food quality and other standards. 

Though we are not specifically and 
separately concerned with the nature of 
science or the nature of technology, 
as such, but more with their combined 
relationship, that is, as science-technol- 
ogy, as determinants of social change, 
it may be useful to treat certain aspects 
of each separately in terms of their 
indicators. 


SCIENCE INDICATORS 


The major indicators of scientific 
activity, which are generally available 
to us, may be classified into three main 
groups, in terms of: 


1. Labor force 
a. numbers and types of “sci- 
entists and engineers” by 

field. 
b. distribution of such per- 
sonnel in various sectors, 


3 Juergen Schmandt, “On the Emergence of 
a Second-Generation Science Policy in Amer- 
ica,” Science and Policy: A Changing Union, 
Paper for the Organisation for European Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), April 
1967. 
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for example, industry, gov- 
ernment, and education. 
c. numbers of scientists and 
engineers added annually, 
for example, types and 
numbers of degrees and cer- 
tifications awarded. 


2. Output 

a. volume of communications, 
for example, reports, pa- 
pers, journals, and the like. 

b. numbers of discoveries and 
inventions—including basic 
discoveries, as formally 
“communicated,” and ap- 
plied inventive discoveries, 
as patented technical de- 
vices. j 


3. Input (expenditures) 

a. distribution of various 
funds for education, re- 
search, and development by 
source and allocation. 

b. further breakdowns by re- 
gional and social sector, for 
example, state and type of 
institution or industry. 


This accounts for most types of meas- 
ures compiled by various official and 
semiofficial agencies. Major sources in 
the United States are government bu- 
reaus, whose annual reports do give a 
number of indicators of scientific ac- 
tivity, within the above limits. The 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
would be a key example. Of initial 
interest is the amount of space which 
that publication allocates to science in 
comparison with other activities: in the 
1967 volume, one section and eighteen 
pages out of thirty-three other sections, 
totaling 936 pages.* ` 

“Compare with agriculture (61 pages), 
banking (40 pages), and manufacturing (46 
pages). In terms of attention or impor- 
tance, as measured by such allocation, science 
ranks closely with “Public Lands, Parks, and 
Recreation” (nineteen pages), “Forests” 
(fifteen pages), or “Outlying Areas under 


< 
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When one turns to the special reports, 


e such as that of the Killian Committee 


in 1964" and others of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) and the 
National Planning Association, the pic- 
ture is greatly improved. The internal 
changing structure of the scientific labor 
force and other significant measures are 
clearly presented. But these tend to be 
in wholly quantitative terms, with little 
indication of the type or quality of 
work being done, other than by “em- 
ployment” or professional field category. 
Years of Experierce” is the closest 
qualitative measure used. We have little 
indication of what scientists actually 
“do” in their work—whether it be 
teaching, basic reseerch, applied devel- 
opment, or administration. One may 
usefully quote here from a commentator 
who has been closely concerned with 
many facets of scientific activity: 


The usual statistical measures of scientific 
output fail to take into account the quality 
factor. For example, studies of scientific 
productivity indicate -hat a tiny minority 
of scientists produce a disproportionate 
fraction of the scientific publications, nu- 
merically speaking, ard furthermore, that 
there is an extraordinarily high correlation 
between volume of publication by an indi- 
vidual and the significance of his publica- 
tions, as measured by such things as cita- 
tions, attributed reputation, etc. If one 
examines the internal structure of scientific 
departments, one finds that a small frac- 
tion of the professors produce a dispro- 
portionate number of the Ph.D.’s and that 
many of the scientists who later reach emi- 
nence have been apprenticed to a tiny 
number of researchers. Thus, a dispropor- 
tionate fraction of the activity seems at- 
tributable to the apex of the pyramid, even 
though the base may be necessary to the 
whole process through providing a selection 





United States Jurisdiction” (fourteen pages). 
Other sections, of courss, do have Indicators 
indirectly related to scientific activity. 

5 Towards Better Utilization of Scientific 
and Engineering Talent, National Academy of 
Science, 1964, 
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pool. Failure to really reflect the elite 
nature of scientific activity is probably one 
of the greatest weaknesses of many current 
statistical measures.® 


Such analyses as are found in the 
“science of science” share some of the 
above faults, although they do tell us 
more about the substance of science. 
Space does not, unfortunately, allow us 
to deal adequately with the recent range 
of this valuable pioneer work. Selected 
examples and brief comment only will 
have to suffice. - 

The work of D. J. de Solla Price’ 
is important here, as it endeavors to 
“turn the tools of science on science 
itself . . . to measure and generalize, 
make hypotheses, and derive conclu- 
sions.’ While providing valuable in- 
sights on the internal “arrangements” 
of science, this work is based on gross 
productivity-output measures, for ex- 
ample, on the numbers of scientists, 
publications, and institutions, as indi- 
rect indicators of the types and quantity 
of scientific activity; it is also limited 
to natural science. Another direction 
might have been to relate the quan- 
titative measures of numbers of scien- 
tists, for example, to the key changes in 
the conceptual framework of science as 
a more qualitative measure of scientific 
activity. 

As Price says: “It is the brave excep- 
tion rather than the rule that key break- 
throughs are heralded at birth as im- 
portant work done by important peo- 
ple.” One might extend this to suggest 
that increased scientific activity, as 
measured simply by an increase in num- 
ber of scientists in selected sectors, may 
have no direct relationship to the quali- 
tative advance of science itself. The 
“bigger” the scientific labor force and 


6 Harvey Brooks, Dean, Division of Engi- 
neering and Applied Physics, Harvard Univer- 
sity (Letter to the author, March 1967) 

TD. J de Solla Price, Science since Babylon 
(New Haven: Vale University Press, 1963). 
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TABLE 1—FepErat Fonp DISTRIBUTION: 
SELECTED YEARS (MILLIONS OF DeLLARS)* 








AREA 


Physical Sciences 
Life Sciences 


Psychological 
ema 
Social Sclences 








a National Science Foundation, 1966 


the more funds allocated to science, 
the more likelihood that the over-all 
pace of scientific discovery will increase, 
but, as suggested in the comments of 
Brooks and Price, it is still a relatively 
small number of scientists who make 
the breakthroughs and who produce 
the significant publications. This is 
where our indicators are presently lack- 
ing. We need to know more about what 
actually goes on in different sciences. 
More than mere classification of ac- 
tivities, we need some appraisal of the 
quality of actual scientific contributions, 
which is not conveyed in single-dimen- 
sion statistics. This will require many 
types, of assessment from different view- 
points, and will be no easy task. But it 
is of crucial importance as a guide to 
determining the allocation of funds to 
science. 

Fritz Machlup,® dealing with science 

8 Fritz Machlup, The Production and Dis- 
tribution of Knowledge in the United States 


(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1962). 
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within the larger conceptual frame of 
over-all “knowledge-production” in so- 
clety does give more indication of the 
relationship of discovery, invention, and 
“socially new knowledge” to human 
affairs. But, again, main indicators 
tend to be constrained within economic 
and quantitative measures—numbers of 
patents, personnel distribution, and de- 
grees awarded. As Stevan Dedijer, who 
has made signal contributions in this 
area, states: 


So far, only a few of the most developed 
of the 110-odd independent countries in 
the world have assembled data for even 
the roughest of the indices required for 
making research policy decisions. . . . To 
be useful to the social engineers this 
quantitative national-policy decision should 
be translated into measurable concepts de- 
fined in terms of actions, men, means, and 
time. These indices should be related to 
indices for economic, educational and other 
policies.® 


The fiscal indicators of science and 
research-and-development support do 
tell us about the over-all finding of the 


? Stevan Dedijer, “Measuring the Growth 
of Science,” Sclence “(November 1962). 
Dedijer has also explored in a number of 
papers the proposition that a nation’s research 
and “information-processing” capacity now 
constitute more valid and useful indices to 
over-all development than GNP and other 
conventional indicators. 


TABLE 2—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Tests 
AND EVALUATION: ANNUAL EXPENDITURES (Mixzions oF DOLLARS)" 














* Department of Defense, Department of the Treasury (New York: Samson Science Corporation, 


1967). 
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various areas, as related to national 
goals (see Tables 1, 2, and 3). 

As shown by these tables, the prime 
interest of the government agencies has 
been in applied science and technology, 
particularly in relation to defense, aero- 
space, and atomic energy—though, of 
course, the figures obviously include basic 
research. 

As may be expected, the physical 
sciences predominate. 


. . . the great bulk of research is directed 
towards physical sciences, life sciences and 
engineering. The same is true of fellow- 
ship support... . 73.8 per cent of all 
government fellowships were awarded to 
students in these three fields; only 26,2 
per cent went to students in the social 
sciences, education, and other fields,?° 


Over-all allocation of scientific per- 
sonnel and the funds which encourage 
specific research-and-development areas 
underline this, Roughly two-thirds of 
the most highly trained scientific and 
technical workers are in space, defense, 
and associated fields; less than one- 
third, for example, are engaged in edu- 
cation. 

The most recent 1967 report™ on so- 
cial research suggests that the federal 
expenditures in this area are increasing 
considerably, but concurs with earlier 
reports on the “difficulty of getting ac- 
curate and reliable statistics on agency 
expenditures for research in the various 
social science disciplines and on various 
social problems.” 

The point is made here simply to 
emphasize the over-all topic of social 
indicators, with the social sciences as 
one of the key areas for the compilation 
of such indicators. 

10 Toward Better Utilization of Scientific 
and Engineering Talent: A Program for 
Action, National Academy of Sciences, 1964. 

11 Harold Orleans (ed.), The Use of Social 
Research in Federal Domestic Programs, Staff 
Study for the Committee on Government 
Operations, 90th U.S. Congress, Ist Session, 
April 1967. 


TABLE 3—Scrence AGENCIES: ANNUAL 
EXPENDITURES (MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS)* 




















NSF 
1968E | 5,300 | 2,330 | 989 | 827 | 455 
1967Er | 5,600 | 2,270 | 930 | 880 | 395 
1966r | 5,933 | 2,403 | 739 | 804 | 368 
1965 | 5,093 | 2.625 | 780 | 795 | 309 
1964 | 4,171 | 2,765 | 910 | 751 | 310 
1963 | 2,552 | 2,758 | 724 | 726 | 206 
1962 | 1,257 | 2,806) 581 | 698 | 183 








a Department of Defense, Department of the 
Treasury (New York. Samson Science Corpora- 
tion, 1967). 


OTHER SCIENCE INDICATORS 


Several points have already been 
made on this. The question is more 
one of additional detail, of quality or 
kind of output. Those indicators al- 
ready available may be put to aug- 
mented use when related more directly 
to other social accounting areas. 

One area which has been least ex- 
plored is the role of instrumentation ™ 
in science, though the NSF has already 
compiled materials on this area. The 
effects of instrumentation advances 
might be fruitfully extended toward 
their relation to: 


1. the selection and funding of re- 
search areas. 


2. increases in precision through in- 
strumentation and other nonquan- 
titative developments of scientific 
output. 


3. the allocation and technological 
displacement of personnel. 


12 “The expenditure level for instrumenta- 
tion development, acquisition, and use is now 
averaging between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
total R&D expenditures, The existing in- 
ventory of R&D instruments and equipment, 
measured in original acquisition costs, may be 
five to seven times the average annual ex- 
penditure for new instrumentation,” quoted 
from “Instrumentation and Management of 
R&D,” Research Development (August 1966). 
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4. education and training as affected 
by instrumentation. 


5. direct social effects, that is, of 
large-scale facilities — internally, 
on the organization of scientific 
communities and externally, on 
local, regional, and other commu- 
nities. 

One further indicator example might 
be the continuing report of specific ac- 
tivities, by their practitioners, in terms 
of possible technological effects and so- 
cial consequences. This is already prac- 
ticed by many scientists, individually 
and through their institutions and com- 
missions, but it should be more sys- 
tematically organized, as an insightful 
aspect of social accounting, by specifi- 
cally training personnel and allocating 
funds for this purpose. 

Such trained information scientists 
may also act as “interpreters” between 
highly specialized fields, as well as ap- 
praisers of the related trends in over-all 
scientific developments and qualitative 
analysts of various field contributions 
for the provision of science indicators. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INDICATORS 


Within the above discussion, the rela- 
tion of science to more specifically tech- 
nological development has been tacitly 
implied—but the real relationship is 
far from being one of direct “linear” 
deperdence. The relationship of “in- 
tangible” science to usable technology 
“is difficult to assess, in that technologies 
emerge from a very great number of 
discrete scientific discoveries and tech- 
nical advances. Discovery in “pure” 
science is often spurred, for example, 
by an advance in technical instrumen- 
tation—which may, in turn, represent 
many developmental increments from 
other scientific and technical fields. 

13 The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science’s Committees on Science 


and Society and thelr work with science 
editors provide a useful paradigm here. 
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The transistor provides a typical case 
history, as a basic unit in the develop- 
ment of the computer, electronics, and 
space communications field. Originally 
patented in 1930, when the necessary 
materials for a working device were not 
available, it was “discovered” by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1947. 
Further development in the early 1950’s 
was due to military need and the provi- 
sion of massive government-supported 
research on the required “pure” ma- 
terials, In this case, though preceded 
by a number of related theoretical and 
technical innovations, materials research 
served as the basis for the development 
of the practical device. 

In lieu of adequate causally related 
indicators, which we undoubtedly re- 
quire, one positive viewpoint may be 
that such relations between basic re- 
search and eventual technical advantage 
do represent permanent “capital” gain 
for our society. Their minute account- 
ability in terms of traditional cost- 
profit-loss accounting is not only diffi- 
cult, but possibly irrelevant. “In order 
to judge the returns society gets on its 
investment in R&D, one has to take 
the entire package, not the choice pieces 
it contains.** 

The recent “Project Hindsight” op- 
poses the above view. Reviewing se- 
lected weapon systems in reverse order, 
it suggests that science-technology out- 
put was more efficient when directed 
towards well-defined needs, and that 
undirected basic research was less so— 
in weapon development.1® This proj- 


14R, S. Stone, Innovation and Research 
(Cambridge, Mass: Arthur D. Little, 1964) 

15 C, W. Sherwin and R S. Isenson, Interim 
Report on “Project Hindsight,” October 1966 
The authors note that their “technique was 
selective in identifying contributions of recent 
(post-World War II) science and technology” 
—therefore admitting prior dependence on 
earlier “undirected” basic research as provid- 
ing the basis for such directed research and 
development. 
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ect is an offshoot of Defense Depart- 
ment program-budgeting and cost-berie- 
fit analyses, which develop, in turn, 
from earlier operations research and 
systems.analysis. These techniques are 
also part of the basis of “organized in- 
novation” and are of immense value. 
The general and recent proliferation of 
the systems mystique is another matter 
and opens up basic questions regarding 
concepts of order and “requisite vari- 
ety” in natural and artificial systems 
which tend to be glossed over.?¢ 

Just as-the relation between basic and 
applied scientific research and techno- 
logical use is difficult to elicit clearly, 
internal and external indicators of tech- 
nology itself are considerably inter- 
twined. Most of our measures of tech- 
nology are based on their economic ef- 
ficiency—and this may be the best 
starting point for a discussion which 
needs to be discursive in nature. We 
cannot simply put down the “substan- 
tive indicators” because much of our 
present problem is conceptual. We 
have, in many cases, abundant indi- 
cators which we do not recognize as 
such because they do not conform to 
our conceptual models of the interaction 
of technology and society. Recent 
emergency-pressured attention to vari- 
ous long-standing social consequences of 
technology are evidence of such lags 
in conceptuality. 

The economic indicators of techno- 
logical change resemble those cited in 
the: “Science Indicators” section—pro- 
ductivity, work-force distribution, and 
expenditures. Behind these, there 
seems to operate a fixed model of rela- 
tions between input (work, technical 
devices, and energies) and output (as 


16A key- discussion on this point may be 
found in Stafford Beer, “Below the Twilight 
Arch—A Mythology of Systems,” in D. P. 
Eckman (ed.), Systems: Research and Design 
(First Systems Syposium; New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960). 
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goods, capital, and more elusive “serv- 
ices”). This fixity is based more on 
classical economic notions than on 
technological practice. As Heilbroner 
states: “We do not have anything ap- 
proaching a theory of technological pro- 
gress and change, still less a unified 
technological-economic model.” 17 

As this area appears particularly 
threatening to many of the core values 
of our society, for example, work pro- 
ductivity and the central nature of eco- 
nomic institutions, we seem rather fear- 
ful of approaching the task of remodel- 
ing our relevent theories.1® The recent 
report on “Technology and the Ameri- 
can Economy” ?° typifies this reluctance, 
leaning heavily, for example, on indices 
of productivity and economic growth, 
particularly as evidenced in output per 
man-hour (measured by volume of final 
output of goods and services produced 
in a year, divided by the number of 
man-hours worked in the year). While 
we cannot adequately review this key 
report here, and while we may agree 
with its caution about “the inadequacy 
of the basis for any sweeping pronounce- 
ments about the speed of scientific and 
technological progress,” there are a 
number of indicators and technological 
factors which seemingly elude its grasp. 


17R, L. Heilbroner, “The Impact of Tech- 
nology: The Historic Debate,” Automation 
and Technological Change, ed. J. T. Dunlop 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962). 

18 “Tt is indeed a source of concern, when 
the factors (labor, land, and capital) which 
are explicitly considered in the model account 
for only 10 per cent of the increase in output 
per man-hour, the remainder being attributed 
to an exogenous force (technological innova- 
tion) which is little understood, and about 
which we are able to offer ttle explanation”— 
Benton F, Massell, “Capital Formation and 
Technological Change in U.S. Manufacturing,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics (February 
1960). 

19 “Technology and the American Econ- 
omy,” Report of the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress,” 1966, with Appendices I-VI. 
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Production and Man-Hours Worked: 
- Petroleum Refining Industry, 1947-59 


(1947=100) 


Index 

















Output per employee 




















1947 "48 49 1950 "51 "$2 53 '54 1955 '56 57 ’58 59 


Source US Department of Labar, Manpower AdministreLon, Oltice of Manpowsr Policy, Evaluation, and Research, 
bated an data supplied by tha Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Nore: Man-hours, in advanced technologies’ facilities, now bear no direct relation to 
output. This tends to be masked in over-all measures, as increase of aggregate man-hours 
employed correlates linearly with increased demand and output, as, for example, in the tele- 
phone industry. In Crossman’s studies of advanced chemical, oil, steel, and electricity plants, 
man-hours remained nearly constant during varying levels of production. “No short-term 
relationship between production and employment ... man-hours worked seemed to depend 
only on the size of the plant and its complexity and little, if at all, on the current level of 
production”—E. R. F. W. Crossman, Automation, Skill, and Manpower Predictions, Seminar 
on Manpower Policy and Program, United States Department of Labor, April 1965, 


FIGURE 1 


To elicit briefly the weakness in our 
current techno-economic model, we do 
need to digress somewhat. One weak 
aspect relates to the nature of wealth- 
goods-use value. Preindustrially, the 
marginal “survival” indicators of land, 
labor, and artifacts represented wealth, 
latterly compressed to “capital,” func- 
tioning as the exchange vehicle for tra- 
ditional wealth inputs and outputs in 
the economy. With industrialized mass 
production, such traditional indicators 
became obsolete in terms of wealth- 
goods produced by the machine. For 
the first time, man could produce utility 
objects in huge numbers with a preci- 
sion and use-life greater than any pro- 
duced previously—in a fraction of the 

-time and with swiftly decreasing in- 
vestment of human energy. Availabil- 


ity and use became separated from 
“value” as traditionally set by earlier 
measures. When manufacturing tech- 
nologies went over into the invisible 
ranges of electrical and other radiation 
energies, this further separated use from 
intrinsic “wealth” value. For example, 
the electric light bulb and the telephone 
are only contact units for access to other 
systems and have little or no intrinsic 


‘value apart from their direct human-use 


function. Many such products are now 
typically expendable after a single- or 
multiple-use cycle, and the materials 
from which they are made are increas- 
ingly “recycled” in a variety. of product 
configurations. 

With the entry of cybernetic control 
into the industrial process, direct hu- 
man-labor input in production has even 
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TABLE 4—INCREASED INDUSTRIAL SPENDING FOR AUTOMATION AS PERCENTAGE OF 
oO .  OVER-ALL EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 








BUSINESS 





All business ; E n 
Manufacturing industries x, 
Other transportation and communications 
Electric and gas utilities 

Railroads =; 

Airlines 














+ All airline plants are-of recent installation; therefore, less rapid rate of spending is required 
(New York: ‘Department of Economics, McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
Note: In addition, and apart from other nonindustry uses, the federal government “uses 2,600 


computers, employs 71,000 people in this activity and spends over $2 billion annually to acquire and 


operate this equipment,” Press Release, Office of the President, June 28, 1966. 


less relevance to economic growth; in- 
dustrial productivity itself loses its main 
role as primary societal activity, as so- 
ciety moves farther from marginal sur- 
vival for most toward possible material 
abundance for all its members (see 
Figure 1). In fully automated produc- 
tion, the basic (wealth) resource input 
is information—programming-machine 
performance. ‘The machines and, in- 
creasingly, the material resources form- 
ing them and their products are “pro- 
duced” by other information inputs and 


recycled and restructured through fur-. 
ther information. -The only nonexpend-" 


able and “value” component in the 
whole process is man, in his organized 


` and accumulated knowledge and in his 
role as defining the value of the activity 
‘by the degree to which it. assists or 


constrains his human functions. 

With our obsolete conceptual models 
of the techno-economic relation, this 
development has been obscured. Be- 
cause of “capital” investment in on- 
going plants, industry lags in adapting ` 
to change, and because of the often 
inefficient modes in which new equip- - 
ment and procedures are employed, the 


-measurable growth of automation tends 


' TABLE 5—Tie KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY 








AREA OF OPERATIONS ` 


Research and development i 
Publishing and printing 


Entertainment (brcadcasting, movies (including sound 
movies from telephone laboratories), plays, concerts, 
phonographs (including stereo), records, and spectator 


sports) . 


Information machines (typewriters, copying alena, 


computers) > 


Professional services (accounting, architecture, medicine, | _ 


legal information for businesses) 
Communications (as. knowledge- purveyor): 
Education - 








GROWTH SINCE 1930 Pr hel (%) 
fifteenfold 7 10 
tenfold : 12 
2.4-fold 6 
fourteenfold 8 
threefold 9 
threefold 7 

, fourfold 3 45 











Source: W. O. Baker, “Communications scence odey and Tomorrow,” Science and Society: 


A aE: Xerox Corporation, 1965. 
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ENERGY CONVERSION EFFICIENCIES 


SLR) eee eee 


Steam Locomotive 7% 
Automobile engine Í 10 - 15% 
Reciprocating aero engine 23% 
Turbo {at 40,000 feet) 24% 

Ram jet (at 1,300 mph) ` 21% 

Gas (general) 30% . 
Diesel locomotive 35% 
Electrical Generating Steam Turbines 40% 

Fuel Cells (potential) 80% 


Hydro-electric turbines: (water wheel) 90% 


PERFORMANCE PER ENERGY UNIT INVESTED 


15 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
tons/man-hr. 


INDUSTRIAL KILOWATTS 
kw/man-hr. 


10 





1920 30 40 50 60 1920 


COMBUSTION 25 LUMENS PER WATT 
tbs. coal/kw-hr. lumens/watt 





1920 30 40 50 60 1920 
U.S. FIGURES >F 


30 50 60 


3k Based on: Chart Series, "Fortune Magazine" 
(R. B. Fuller) 


FIGURE 2 y i 


to be obscured—and easily deprecated Other areas in which our present ac- 
by many traditional analysts. The ac- counting, analysis, and use of techno- 
tual rate of automation growth is one logical indicators are inadequate are: 

of our key technological indicators. The knowledge indusiry: particu- 
Some ‘growth figures are shown in larly as explicated in Machlup’s work 
Table 4. (Table 5). In referring to the above 
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x COMPUTER PERFORMANCE 





A Storage Size B Storage Speed 
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Computer Weight, Volume, Power Costs: In 1953 a computer weighed approxi- 
mately 5000 lbs., occupied 300-400 cu. ft. and required 40 kw. of power. 


Today's computer weighs approximately 50 1bs., is a thousand times smaller 
and uses 265% lesa power than the 1953 model. 

(A) Storage Size: From.1955-65 the storage size of central processing com- 
puter unit (cpu) has decreased by a factor of ten. During the next decade, 
fully integrated circuits may reduce its size by a factor of about 1000. 

(B) Storage Speed: From 1955-65 ‘internal speeds have Increased by a factor 
of 200 and by 1975 such speeds are expected to:agaın increase by this amount. 
(C) Storage Cost: During the first decade of the computer tha cost of per- 
forming one million, operations decreased from $10.00 to about 5¢. By 1975 
it is estimated that this decrease will amount to an additional factor of 
about 300. A 3 : À 

(D) Computer Power: The total installed computer power in the United States 
during 1955 had a capacity of about one-half million additions per second. 
By 1965 this capacity increased to 200 million per second and if growth 
rates are sustained through 1975 the increase in capability will be about 
400-fold. 


Caption: adapted from W. H. Ware, "Future Computer Technology and Its Im- 
pact," D. D. AD qol 941. Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 





„Source: P. Armer, "Computer Aspects of Technolo- 
-gical Change, Automation and Economie Pro- 
gress," Rand Corporation, November 1965, 
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TREND TOWARDS MINIATURISATION 
(QAIAXIMUAI PERFORMANCE PER POUND OF UNIT RESOURCE) 


TABLE OF 
PACKING 


DENSITY CONVENTIONAL COMPONEN IS 


Prewat valves with standud components 
Mmiime mimatue valves with standard 
components 

Tiansistors With submimanne comporents 
BMICRO-ELCCTRONICS 

Micio-nssombl.eg 


Thin-film intograted o1 cunts {achieved in 
equipment) 

Semiconductor integrated cn outs 
Achieved! in equipment 


FUTURE 


Ciromt fabrication using electron beam 
methods (theorstical) 





Neuron density in a human brain 


Sources h 


1965 
3) "Mimaturisation ad Infin tun" 


“al 


1965 " 





"Autosation Surge", Science News Letter 
"The Exchange", Frank Leary Mew York Stock Exchange. Jan 


RELATIVE SIZE OF COMPONENTS IN INCHES 
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Aberdeen Proving Grounds 


T potual size of logio block 
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(Stlvanta, Inc.) 
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22 active components and ita 
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one cent pisce 


(84 294) Hov 9, 1963 


GWA Dummer New Scientist 


432 500) Feb 25, 1965 


FIGURE 4 


growth, W. O. Baker gives the following 
analysis: 


Accounting now (1965) for about $195 
billion of our GNP, and employment of 
24 million persons, some third of all non- 
farm workers ... (with growth) about a 
43% expansion in the last five years... 
rise in real income is 40% from knowledge 
gain (21% from education of the labor 
force; 199% from R&D), compared to 
14% from capital investment (plant and 
equipment). 


The above growth picture is typically 
difficult to fit into our present produc- 
tivity output model, and is one of the 
indicators of an economy which is now 
predominately service-oriented rather 
than production-oriented—leading to a 
further indicator inadequacy. 

The service industry: Our conceptual 
model is heavily biased on the visible 
“agricultural type” of preindustrial ac- 


counting, with its emphasis '’on sequen- 
tially limited material exchanges of 
goods. Those major services (such as 
transportation, communications, and the 
knowledge industry mentioned above), 
which pervasively maintain the ongoing 
society in a less visibly accountable 
fashion, tend to be less clearly ac- 
counted for. 

Performance per unit of invested re- 
source: This area is one which is partic- 
ularly underrated in traditional techno- 
economic accounting; yet it is one of 
the most fundamental and characteristic 
indicators of technological growth, di- 
rectly reflected in social use, for ex- 
ample, in the amounts of industrial 
energies available per capita, in material 
facilities improving social welfare, and 
in various services. Typical examples, 
illustrated in Figures 2, 3, and 4, are: 
(1) increases in energy conversion 
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MATERIALS REPLACED BY PLASTICS 
ESTIMATED REPLACEMENT OF SELECTED MATERIALS BY PLASTICS IN 1970 
Iron & Steel 
Aluminum 
Copper 
Brass 
zinc 
Glass 
0 10 20 30 40 60 60 70 80 90 100 
Percent of Weight Reduction Gained Through Replacement 
MILLIONS OF LBS. OF MATERIAL REPLACED BY PLASTIC 
KEY 
E MILLIONS OF LBS. OF PLASTIC USED IN REPLACEMENT 
ESTIMATED USE OF PLASTICS IN APPLIANCES & AUTOMOBILES 
30 100 
25 
75 
20 
average 
pounds 50 
15 per 
unit 
10 
25 
5 
9 0 
1956 1966 1976 1960 1965 1970 
"Sance 1955 the average plastic has dropped in price by about 352%, 
whereas steel has increased in price by more than 20%....0n a weight basis, 
plastics probably never will be as cheap as steel; but on a volume basis 
the prace difference could all but disappear. 
"....Tooling costs are lower for plastics than for metals. Also, 
complex shapes can be molded ın a single operation, and finishing of 
parts 18 virtually eliminated. A metal part often involves the assembly 
of several components —- this means additional labor cost and a higher 
price for the finished part." -~-"Chemicals and the Auto Industry," Special 
| Report, Chemical and Engineering News, October 22, 1962, p. 117. 2 
ns 








Source: (1) Technology Behind Investment, (New York: A. D. Little, Inc.) 
1965. 


(2) "Cost-Price Squeeze Tightens Materials Battle in Major 
Appliances,” Steel, July, 1966. 
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efficiencies; (2) performance per unit 
of materials and energy invested; and 
(2) miniaturization—the progressive re- 
ductions in size, weight, and operating 
and maintenance energies are most dra- 
matically evident in the microminiaturi- 
zation of communications and informa- 
tion-processing facilities. 

All of the above are trends towards 
ephemeralization, which our customary 
accounting does not include. 

Changes in resource use and associ- 
aied key industries: Cumulative growth 
rates, as generally shown for our tra- 
ditional key industries, may not reflect 
technological growth, but rather sus- 
tained and increasing demand. For ex- 
ample, the prime metals industry— 
steel, copper, aluminum, and the like 
—may no longer be so central in the 
techno-economic complex, when we note 
the increasing growth of the “synthe- 
tics” industry (Figure 5). Directly 
related to the above is the increase in 
strengths of synthetics and composite 
materials as against the traditional 
metals. i 

Few of the above indicators are ac- 
countable within the standard rates of 
growth—as gauged solely within pro- 
ductivity-output terms. They may be 
more adequately accounted for within 
the “input-output” matrix system of 
W. W. Leontief, which is now coming 
into wider “indicator” use. One might 
suggest, however, that, though this 
model does expand the economic aspect 
more pragmatically, it may still be too 
“coarsely” biased, in wholly economic 
terms, to accommodate certain types of 
technological factors. Inputs and out- 
puts are as we may conceptually define 
them. What we need also are models 
which may enable us to gauge rates of 
diffusion of change, not only in these 
sectors more amenable to quantitative 
measure, but also in others in which 
scientific and technological change is ex- 
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pressed in qualitative, social conse- 


quences in society. 


SOCIAL INDICATORS 
Monitoring and forecasting 


The presently obvious area for ur- 
gently needed indicators of science- 
technology development is the rather 
more negative aspect of monitoring and 
forecasting to avoid recent, and ongoing, 
emergency conditions which their large- 
scale use has occasioned. The areas for 
such indicators go through many aspects 
of science-technology and their indus- 
trial uses—for example, from radioactiv- 
ity levels in relation to uses of atomic 
energy and the widespread introduction 
of new chemical compounds into social 
uses about which we have insufficient 
long-range-effects knowledge (the thalid- 
omide and pesticide controversies), to 
the more direct effects of environmental 
deterioration; and from air, water, and 
land pollution by various industrial by- 
products to the latent consequences of 
technological change evidenced in urban 
congestion. 

In many cases, as we have earlier 
noted, scientists have warned of the eco- 
logical effects of new discoveries, for 
example, in relation to atomic energy, 
and their “accounting” has influenced 
eventual political policy decisions. 

This is a very large area in which 
excellent recent work has now been 
inaugurated, particularly in various 
legislative committees of government.*° 


20 For example, the United States Congres- 
sional Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Development in its 1966 report recommends ` 
Technology Assessment Boards to provide in- 
dicators of the undesirable by-products or 
side-effects of present and future technologies. 
From the report of Senator Muskie’s Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Operations, 
“Technology and Human Environment,” has 
come a number of more sweeping proposals 
for comprehensive planning and utilization of 
natural resources and technologies. 
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Technological forecasting, which diffuses 
over into the broader aspect of “futures 
research,” is also being intensely en- 
gaged with in many governmental agen- 
cies, semigovernmental commissions, and 
foundation- and university-supported 
studies.” 


General social indicators 


Within this monitoring and forecast- 
ing work, there are many techniques 
evolved for the delineation of first-, 
second-, and third-order consequences 
of technological change—an important 
characteristic for social indicators. A 
useful example of this line of attack 
may be to consider the orders of conse- 
quence incident on the development of 
the internal combustion engine and its 
use in the automobile. First-order 
events include road-network-develop- 
ment effects on over-all human mobility, 
on industry, and the like; second-order 
might be the more delayed effects on 
various human institutions—for exam- 
ple, the family, community structure, 
and the urbs; other orders would go on 
through up until today, including, on 
the negative side, air pollution, traffic 
fatalities, and congestion. 

The above branching and contingency 
ordering applied to the broad area of 
social indicators would eventually take 

21 The number of these is now so large that 
we may mention only a few here: Commission 
for the Year 2000 (American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences); Rand Corporation, Systems 
Development Corporation, and General Elec- 
tric Tempo groups; and “Program on Tech- 
nology and Society” (Harvard University). 
A modest mention may also be pertinent of 
the World Resources Inventory program, 
‘Southern Ilinois University, in which the 
author is engaged. Important work is also 
being done in this area abroad, the core units 
being Futuribles in Paris, and “Mankind 2000” 
in London. One of the most comprehensive 
reports on technological forecasting has recently 
been completed by Erich Jantsch, of the Di- 
rectorate for Scientific Affairs of the European 
OECD, in 1966. 
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us into every other indicator area in the 
present range of studies, underlining the 
pervasive nature of science-technology 
development as a major change agency. 

In general, then, the task of devising 
social indicators of scientific and techno- 
logical change involves: 

1. Transferring our presently “quan- 
titative” indicators into qualitative 
contexts and forms—by asking what 
they mean in terms of some qualita- 
tive change in human life, in life 
style, and in the social contents of our 
major institutions. 

2. The use of surrogate indicators 
through which we may interpret given 
quantitative measures as evidencing 
a qualitative change in society. For 
example, measure of life expectancy 
may be employed, and augmented, to 
measure improved health, expanded 
leisure, larger education, and in- 
creased social and psychophysical mo- 
bility. Or, the number of “safety 
miles” traveled on various forms of 
transport may indicate similar ac- 
counting of social benefit—as a cor- 
rective to the more negative mode 

` of emphasizing travel fatalities. 

3. Access to services: as income be- 
comes detached from “productivity,” 
in the economic sense discussed above, 
such access to societal facilities is no 
longer predicated directly on “earn- 

- ings” as purchasing power of services 
but may be more differentially linked 
to professional-occupational role. For 
example, we may note the access to 
communications, information, and 
transportation services as differen- 
tially shared by those in the profes- 
sions, the academy, government, and 
business. Life Services may make a 
separate category here, as substitut- 
ing for those more narrowly defined 
as “health, education, and welfare” 
and extended broadly into leisure, rec- 
reation, and cultural areas. Life 
services would connote not only those 
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necessary to the maintenance of life in 

physical terms but those services 

which are requisite for its fully par- 
ticipative enjoyment—for over-all 
well-being—within society. 

4. Choice and constrainis: access to 
services implies availability and 
choice. We do not have any compiled 
indices on the degree and flexibility of 
“choice” or “alternate life strategies” 
open to individuals in our societies. 
Freedom is not always “from” some- 
thing, but freedom to choose various 
modes and styles of living, A 
“choice” index might well be related 
to a “constrainis” index, which would 
also provide some cross-indication of 
the limiting societal contingencies— 
on various forms of social innovation, 
on discrimination, and the like. 
Within the design of such social ac- 

counting measures is the problem of 
basic conceptual model(s) already 
noted. We need to develop models 
which will accommodate the various 
“intangible” and qualitative types of 
accounting we now require. One pos- 
sible practical base for the development 
of more adequate social models may be 
the human organism itself, described in 
terms of its life years, its life “spaces,” 
physical and social cycles, and psycho- 
physical parameters of growth, changing 
requirements, and needs.*? 

Within the design of social account- 
ing systems are several problems in addi- 
tion to those of constructing suitable in- 
dicators. The first may be for whom 
such indicators are compiled.” Obvi- 
ously, policy-makers and legislators do 


22N.B, John Dixon—Man the Measure: 
Human Processes and National Policies, Work- 
ing Staff Paper, Office of Planning, National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), 1965— 
sketches such a model for the disposition of 
resources in national planning, employing 
a matrix deriving one ordinate from the 
human span divided into its various growth 
cycles, and the other from fiscal inputs of 
various agencies. 
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require more broadly informative indi- 


cators, but we should note that they are ° 


presently overwhelmed by factual in- 
formation already accumulating at an 
exponential rate. As much of this in- 
formation is presently undifferentiated, 
social accounting agencies may also need 
to encompass the integration and mean- 
ingful relation of information within 
some “human systems” framework such 
as has already been noted. Not quite 
so obvious, but perhaps of prior im- 
portance, is the task of informing the 
general public. Present mechanisms for 
disseminating vital information about 
the society are far from adequate. A 
massive amount of such information is 
freely available, through government 
publications and other agency services, 
but its volume and presentation often 
defeat any attempt to view the full sig- 
nificance of a specific trend or series 
of policy decisions. The various “news” 
and communications media do render 
valuable services in reducing such in- 
formation to manageable wholes. With- 
in “social accounting,” one might con- 
sider the development of new modes of 
communicating social indicators to the 
society at large, via television, film, the 
associated use of computer graphics, 
and the like. This would be facilitated 
by the establishment of local indicator- 
information centers linked by computer- 
ized systems to various social account- 
ing units. 

Of central importance in the devel- 
opment of such “social accounts” is 
their comparative presentation in world 
terms. We can no longer afford to take 
an exclusively national view of our 
major social changes and problems. 
Though accounting for about one-third 
of the world’s total industrial produc- 
tion, using 32 per cent of minerals and 
39 per cent of all oil produced, for only 
6 per cent of the world population, we 
“cannot hope to survive as an island 
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of plenty in a sea of international pov- 
erty.” To treat the United States, in 
particular, as a closed system for the 
purpose of assessing economic and social 
progress may be not only ineffectual, 
but grotesquely unreal when present 
global commitments already strain the 
sociopolitical and economic fabric. 

It is unreal also, even in the general 
case, when no complexly developed “na- 
tional” technological system may be 
treated as a self-sustaining autonomous 
unit—in technological measures alone, 
no key industry can now function with- 
out access to materials, markets, and 
facilities directly or indirectly related 
to the global system. 

Social accounting, as constantly re- 
viewed within global indicators, would 
assist in creating an awareness of the 
relationship and interdependence of our 
local and national societies within the 
context of the larger world community. 

The problem of “control” and “fund- 
ing” introduces other problems regard- 
ing the degree of autonomy that such 
agencies would require for any useful 
operation. Many social indicators, if 
widely presented, might conflict with 
various interest groups and, indeed, with 
official government policy. The autono- 
mous aspect of social accounts is, there- 
fore, an important one, to ensure the 
requisite freedom from possible control 
which may be even logically exercised 
in terms of the national interest. 

This would also bring into discus- 
sion the relation of suck accounting to 
personal privacy. Present reaction to 
centralized data-compilations on indi- 
vidual citizens is already of growing 
concern to many people. “We do not 
wish to see a composite picture of an 
individual recorded in a single informa- 

23 Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, IBM Corporation, before the Senate 


Subcommittee on Manpower and Employment, 
November 12, 1963. 
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tional warehouse where the touch of a 
button would assemble all the govern- 
mental information about the person 
since his birth.” 4 This concern is very 
real and pertinent. Citizen compliance 
with tax, census, security, travel, and 
other regulations is mainly one way! 
Governmental institutions and other 
agencies have abrogated powers whose 
checking and control mechanisms are 
sufficiently unwieldy as to make them 
immune to scrutiny. Indeed, “need to 
know” degrees of privacy and protec- 
tion from interference with private liv- 
ing may be one of the key social indi- 
cators which we now require! 

The relationship between social indi- 
cators and social goals is implied in this 
extension into the public domain. No 
set of goals carefully laid out by any 
chosen group will be of value other than 
in terms of guidelines for social action 
by larger group agreement. The prior 
emphasis on adequate social indicators 
is necessary for further appraisal of 
goals. It may then provide the means, 
through increased awareness and com- 
munication of social inadequacies and 
emergencies, for the attainment of such 
goals. Social accounting, in itself, could 
therefore augment and replace many 
of our presently obsolete modes of ex- 
pressing and conveying goal orientations 
and preferred social directions to our 
legislative assemblies. 


Finding out what we want should become 
a major object of our attention, . . . There 
is a vast difference between letting changes 
occur and choosing the changes we want to 
bring about by our technological means,?* 


4 The Computer and Invasion of Privacy, 
Hearings before the Congressional Subcommit- 
tee on Government Operations, July 1966 
(Washington, D C.: U.S, Government Printing 
Office, 1966), p. 3. 

25 Bertrand de Jouvenel, “Utopia for Prac- 
tical Purposes,” Daedalus (Summer 1965), 
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By ALVIN TOFFLER 


ABSTRACT: The transition to postindustrialism is marked 
by increasing political concern for the quality of life. The 
arts, an important determinant of the quality of life, are af- 
fected by this transition in the following ways: growth of mass 
participation in cultural activities; elaboration of the institu- 
tional framework of the arts; formation of a “culture lobby”; 
and politicalization. Decision-makers in government, busi- 
ness, research, and education must begin to take into account, 
as one entry in their cost-benefit ledgers, the cultural conse- 
quences of their actions. A cultural data system is needed 
to provide information for rational policy-making in the 
cultural field and to assist those outside the field in under- 
standing their impact on it. A tentative model is constructed 
to facilitate the monitoring of qualitative, as well as quantita- 
tive, changes in the arts in contemporary society. Fifteen 
variables are suggested, which, taken together, comprise an 
index of the state of health of a nation’s culture. Ways are 
proposed by which changes in these variables can be statisti- 
cally measured. 
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INCE the end of World War II, 
the United States has witnessed a 
startling rise in public participation in 
the arts. The creation of great new 
cultural centers in cities across the na- 
tion is only the most visible sign of this 
new public interest. Whether gauged by 
increasing attendance at museums and 
theaters, by sales of books, by the for- 
mation of arts councils (up from 125 
in 1964 to approximately 300 in 1966), 
by the rise of FM radio stations spe- 
cializing in classical music, or by the 
creation of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities, it is obvious 
that drastic changes are occurring in 
our nation’s cultural life. 

The “culture explosion,” until re- 
cently. a strictly American phenomenon, 
is, moreover, no longer limited to this 
country. The arts traditionally have 
been regarded as being more advanced 
in Europe than in the United States. 
Yet there is evidence of rapidly broad- 
ening public involvement in the arts in 
England, France, Sweden, Holland, and 
other highly industrialized nations as 
well. So dramatic is this new inter- 
national wave of interest that France’s 
Minister of Cultural Affairs, André 
Malraux, in calling for the construction 
of ninety regional arts centers in his 
country, declared it to be “the stupefy- 
ing fact” of the last twenty years The 
international character of this phenome- 
non suggests that, far from being an 
accident of American history, a “culture 
explosion” is a predictable part of the 
transition from an industrial to a post- 
industrial stage of society. 

` For anyone interested in the passage 
to postindustrialism, therefore, this fact, 
stupefying or not, is too important to 
ignore. No system of social accounting 
could possibly be complete without in- 
dicators of the cultural life of the na- 
tion. Furthermore, such indicators 
must cast light on the quality of our 

1 New York Times, December 11, 1966, 
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cultural life as well as on its size and 
scope. Just as in the field of medical ' 
statistics we need to know not merely 
what health services are available, but 
also how good those services are, so, too, 
in the arts we need to devise objec- 
tive, even—where possible—quantitative 
measures of cultural “quality.” 

This is, of course, a controversial 
position since the arts are commonly 
thought to be so subjective and rela- 
tivistic as to be beyond objective meas- 
urement, particularly with respect to 
the issue of quality. The very idea of 
measuring the arts is abhorrent to many. 
Quality is popularly regarded not as 
an aggregate of quantified or quantifi- 
able factors, but rather as a mysterious, 
metaphysical entity. Nonetheless, an 
effort not only should, but can, be made 
to deal with the issue of quality in ob- 
jective terms. In the paper that follows, 
I shall sketch the rough requirements 
for a cultural data system and suggest 
ways in which the problem of “quality 
indicators” might be broached. 


ART AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Such a system is needed for many 
reasons. First, we need to achieve more 
systematic and conscious control over 
the transition to postindustrialism. It 
is essential that as we race into the 
future, powered by science and tech- 
nology, we do so with insight into the 
ways in which people and institutions 
adjust to change. The empirical study 
of the arts in contemporary society 
can contribute significantly toward 
this insight. The arts play an im- 
portant role in integrating individu- 
als into subcultures within the Jarger 
society; they provide a running critique 
of social policy; they act on value sys- 
tems that accelerate or retard change; . 
and they educate individuals to new role 
possibilities and styles of life. This is 
not the place for a treatise on the social 
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functions of the arts, beyond pointing 
out that these functions are central to 
an understanding of social change and 
adaptation. 

Unfortunately, despite this relevance, 
the arts have not yet been subjected to 
systematic empirical analysis in this 
country. There is an abundant his- 
torical and theoretical literature, but 
little in the way of objective contem- 
porary data. Indeed, while much criti- 
cism has been lavished on “mere head- 
counting” in the social sciences, in the 
field of the arts, the reverse criticism is 
fair. We have done everything but 
study them in an objective, empirical 
fashion. Astonishingly few heads have 
been counted, and our understanding of 
social change and adaptation have suf- 
fered for it. 

I contend, therefore, that a cultural 
data system is needed, if only to shed 
light on those processes of change and 
adaptation that should, in our time, 
be the central concern of the social 
sciences. 


CULTURAL Cost-BENEFITS 


There are, however, less theoretical 
considerations as well. As the arts come 
to affect larger masses of people, their 
influence on the style and texture of life" 
deepens. This influence makes itself 
manifest not merely in such matters as 
airport design, typography, fashion or 
interior decoration, but also in the pub- 
lic mood and in the behavior of sig- 
nificant subcultures. The nihilism and 
pessimism of much Western literature, 
drama, and art in the past generation 
cannot be divorced from the rise of such 
social phenomena as the Provos in Hol- 
land and the campus revolt in the 


2For a discussion of the social functions 
of art, see Alvin Toffler, “The Politics of the 
Impossible,” in Bertram M. Gross (ed.), The 
Great Society? (New York: Basic Books, 
1967). 
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United States. The widespread belief 
among young people that life is absurd 
has its source in the fictions of Camus 
and Beckett as well as in the realities of 
Hiroshima or Watts. 

Nor is it only the philosophical con- 
tent of art that is increasingly influ- 
ential. The culture boom has brought 
with it an enormous expansion of what 
August Heckscher has called the “cul- 
tural infrastructure,” the organizational 
machinery of the arts. Institutions de- 
voted to the production or dissemination 
of cultural goods and services have 
multiplied. New organizational forms 
—the arts council and the arts center— 
have cropped up. Cultural institutions 
have become more influential in com- 
munity affairs than ever before. A 
highly complicated, multibillion-dallar 
“culture industry” bas emerged. We 
need to understand the ideological and 
organizational impact of decisions being 
made by those who control and ad- 
minister this industry. 

At the same time, this industry, com- 
posed of a great variety of enterprises, 
ranging from book publishers to art 
galleries, opera associations, and librar- 
ies, is increasingly linked with univer- 
sities, government agencies, corpora- 
tions, foundations, and voluntary or- 
ganizations. This network of ties with 
the outside world has immeasurably 
strengthened the culture complex, but it 
has also made the arts highly sensitive 
to shocks and upheavals in society at 
large. 

Thus, passage of federal legislation to 
aid the schools has contributed to revo- 
lutionary changes in the publishing 
branch of the culture industry. Some 
companies have seen their sales rise by 
a multiple of five or ten within a single 
year. A wave of mergers between pub- 
lishers and electronics manufacturers 
has been given additional impetus, and 
publishers have suddenly become aware 
that technological developments in the 
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field of information retrieval, computer- 
assisted instruction, and Xerography 
will deeply affect the future of the book 
as a cultural artifact. 

Other technological developments also 
hold significance for the arts. The 
coming widespread use of satellite com- 
munication, for example, making it pos- 
sible for American audiences to watch 
Japanese, say, or French television 
broadcasts, cannot but have some im- 
pact on cultural tastes. Massive break- 
throughs in rapid-transit technology will 
inevitably change the market structure 
of many cultural institutions. (If New 
Haven residents can get to Philhar- 
monic Hall at Lincoln Center in thirty 
minutes, what happens to the New 
Haven Symphony?) Even decisions 
about the location of scientific installa- 
tions affect the arts. The federal de- 
cision to build a huge atom accelerator 
just outside Chicago, for example, im- 
plies a great influx of scientific and 
technical personnel into the area. This 
will predictably alter the demand for 
cultural services in the community. . 

In brief, the arts and the social net- 
work interpenetrate at so many points, 
and in so many new ways, that the 
ricochet effect of a change in a seem- 
ingly distant sector of society now can 
have serious and perhaps damaging con- 
sequences for the future development of 
painting, music, drama, or dance. 

In the past, major technological and 
social decisions have been made without 
regard for their potential impact on the 
arts. Such decisions now being reached 
in government bureaus, research labora- 
tories, and business offices will affect 
the nation’s cultural life directly and 
indirectly for decades to come. It is 
vital that, in making such decisions, we 
take into account, as one significant 
entry in the cost-benefit ledger, their 
likely cultural consequences. This will 
only become possible, practically speak- 
ing, when we succeed in devising a 
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comprehensive cultural data system 
with built-in quality indicators. 


THE POLITICS OF ART 


~- Such a system, however, would be 
useful not merely as an early warning 
mechanism alerting us to situations or 
changes that could prove harmful to the 
arts; it would also provide a more ra- 
tional framework for political debate 
and decision-making. This will be des- 
perately needed before long, because the 
growth of the culture industry is forci- 
bly pushing new and unfamiliar issues 
into the political arena. 

Take, for example, the question of 
audience size. Should public policy 
favor further expansion of the audience 
for the arts? While the culture public 
has been noticeably enlarged and de- 
mocratized in recent years, it is still 
predominantly middle or upper class in 
character. Millions of blue-collar work- 
ers, Negroes, and poor people remain 
virtually untouched by the arts. Should 
this concern policy-makers in an afflu- 
ent society? Should public funds be used 
consciously to subsidize lower prices 
in concert halls and theaters? Should 
the Department of Labor, in determin- 
ing, for its own statistical purposes, the 
‘minimally decent family budget, allow 
some amount in it for music lessons or 
art supplies? Can family life be truly 
“decent” if there is no allowance for 
music or artinit? This is an inherently 
political question. It can be ignored 
only so long as a society is based on 
scarcity. It will prove harder to ignore 
as masses of educated voters begin to 
engage in the politics of affluence. 

There are more technical political 
questions, too. Increasing sums of pub- 
lic money—state and municipal as well 
as federal—are flowing into the arts 
economy. This raises a fundamental 
question about the extent to which 
financial support of artistic activities 
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should be integrated with other public 
programs. For instance, to what degree 
should support be tied to national, state, 
or local interests in promoting tourism, 
industrial development, or, at the State 
Department level, the objectives of 
American foreign policy? How much 
support of the arts should be woven into 
urban development plans, the war on 
poverty, or programs of assistance to 
the aged? 

A whole class of questions relates to 
the machinery of patronage. How much 
of the money flowing into the arts in 
the form of patronage or subsidy should 
be public, and how much private? How 
much should come from essentially 
bureaucratic sources such as founda- 
tions, corporations, or public agencies, 
and how much from individuals? 
(These ratios are, ~o some degree, ad- 
justable through the manipulation of 
tax policies.) Similarly, what should 
the patronage mix be as between the 
different levels of government? And 
what new mechanisms can be devised to 
buffer recipient institutions, such as 
museums, theaters, or orchestras, from 
direct political pressures stemming from 
the support-grant agencies? 

Many of the problems concern the 
aesthetic character or quality of our 
cultural output. To what degree, for 
example, should public funds go for the 
support of innovational or experimental 
art; to what degree for the support of 
performances or exhibitions of the best 
of the past? (This question is similar to 
that ‘frequently asked in scientific circles 
about the division of research funds as 
between pure and applied research.) 
And yet another critical question has to 


_ do with the appropriate balance between 


amateurism and professionalism in the 
arts. Should public funds be limited 
only to support of professionalism, as 
some of our critics prefer? Or should 
it be used to encourage amateur ac- 
tivity as well? 
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These issues may seem unimportant 
to practical politicians today. Yet they 
will soon turn out to be inescapably 
real and highly political, provoking 
heated conflict in the community, es- 
pecially among educated, middle-class 
voters. A good indication of what lies 
ahead in this regard may be seen in 
the recent fight over the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York.. After the 
opera moved its operations to a new hall 
at Lincoln Center, an independent com- 
mittee sprang up to save the old build- 
ing that had housed the Opera for 
decades. The opera association opposed 
these plans. Before the dust had set- 
tled, the seemingly simple question of 
whether New York should or should not 
tear down the old Metropolitan Opera 
House turned out to involve not merely 
the city’s cultural community, but the 


-mayor, the governor, the state legis- 


lature; the courts, at least two United 
States senators, philanthropists, an im- 
portant real estate company, and vari- 
ous ethnic groups and political factions. 
Even the United Nations had a word 
to say about it. Similarly complex 
political struggles over cultural issues 
can be expected to erupt in cities all 
over the United States in the years to 
come and to intrude more and more 
into the arena of national politics as 
well. A comprehensive system of data- 
collection about the arts would lead to 
more sensible weighing of alternatives 
and more rational choices among them 
than is now possible. 


Tue CULTURE ADMINISTRATORS 


Today, most such battles are fought 
at the level of irresponsible rhetoric. 
Critics inveigh. Politicians orate. Ar- 
tists complain. Civic boosters brag. 
Yet we know so little about the “state 
of the system,” there are so few reliable, 
empirical facts about the linkage be- 
tween art and society, that decisions 
are frequently haphazard and foolish. 
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This might, of course, be said of 
many other fields as well. Obviously, 
the growing demand for better social 
indicators reflects the inadequacy of 
data with respect to health, education, 
and many other important sectors of 
American life. Yet it is safe to say that 
in mo other significant field is the exist- 
ing data base flimsier. 

This is true not simply because of the 
shortsightedness and lack of imagina- 
tion of the social sciences, but also 
because of the bone-deep conviction 
among many artists and critics that art 
and data are somehow antagonistic. In 
the cultural community, it is virtually 
an article of faith that “numbers’”— 
the word is usually uttered with deri- 
sion—are irrelevant to art, that quan- 
tity and quality bear no relationship to 
one another. This attitude spills over 
into a generalized distaste for science, 
social or otherwise. 

Moreover, most arts managers—those 
charged with the administration of cul- 
tural institutions—come to their work 
from artistic, rather than from business 
or administrative, backgrounds. Many 
bring with them the belief that manage- 
ment, itself, is no more than an intuitive 
art. The result is an unfamiliarity with 
and disdain for data-collection. This 
is beginning to change now. As arts 
institutions grow larger, their staffs be- 
come more differentiated and profes- 
sionalized, and patrons, both public and 
private, demand more efficiency and ac- 
countability. Nevertheless, the resis- 
tance of the cultural community helps 
to explain the paucity of empirical data. 

Tronically, such data could prove ex- 
tremely useful to the organizers and 
administrators of the culture industry, 
to trade union officials in the aris, and 
even, indirectly, to the artist. The 
availability of comparative data on 
audience characteristics, on sources of 
patronage, on programming, and other 
such matters, could reduce the inef- 
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ficiency of operation that is still wide- 
spread in the field. This; in turn, could 
help to minimize the diversion of funds 
for the administrative, as distinct from 
artistic, functions of cultural institu- 
tions. Artists could receive more in 
payment; more time and attention could 
be devoted to achieving high quality in 
output. ` 

To summarize, then, a cultural data 
system could yield important benefits. 
First, it could, in a general sense, ad- 
vance our struggle to contain and chan- 
nel the accelerating rate of change. 
Second, more specifically, it could pro- 
vide the data necessary for decision- 
makers outside the culture industry to 
consider the cultural consequences of 
their actions. Third, it could lay the 
basis for informed political discussion 
and decision in matters affecting the 
arts. Fourth, it could improve adminis- 
trative efficiency in the arts, thus free- 
ing resources for artistic purposes. And, 
finally, as we shall see, it might even 
help to raise the entire level of excel- 
lence of our artistic output. ' 


Tue CULTURAL DATA SYSTEM 


What kind of system would accom- 
plish these ends? No data system can 
serve all purposes equally well, and in 
a feld as poorly reported on as this 
one, the initial requirements may seem 
primitive. The system described below 
—while it goes far beyond anything now 
in existence—must be regarded as no 
more than a starting point. 

Implicit in what I have said so far 
is a restrictive definition of the arts. 
I have used the terms “culture” or “the 
arts” more or less narrowly to refer to 
classical music, opera, dance, theater, 
the visual arts, and our literary output. 
I shall continue to employ this narrow 
definition for the remainder of the 
paper, partly from reasons of conveni- 
ence, partly because these are, indeed, 
the fields in which most needs to be 
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done. But I wish to make it explicit 
that a cultural data system limited to 
these alone would be seriously deficient. 
Information on these subjects must be 
supplemented by statistical and other 
data about rock and roll, happenings, 
jazz, and a wide variety of other phe- 
nomena. It must be set in a context 
provided by compatible data about the 
output of radio and television, movies, 
and mass magazines. Moreover, having 
brought such data together in a single 
place—an “Arts Section” of the Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States, for ex- 


“ample—we need to integrate it with the 


relative wealth of information already 
available about education, science, re- 
search, and communication. i 


_ We must begin by developing simple ` 
measures of the size of the culture 


industry: numbers of institutions or es- 
tablishments, numbers of “consumers” 
served, detailed data on the character- 
istics of these consumers, numbers of 
artists, and the like. We need such 
information broken down by industry 
branch—that is, artistic discipline— 
and by geographical region. We need 
economic data about the industry, in- 
cluding sales and sources of income. 
We need data about its output in terms 
of number of performances, productions, 
and exhibitions, as well as seating or 
other physical capacity figures. Above 
all, we need to classify output in vari- 
ous ways, a subject to which I shall 
return shortly in the discussion of qual- 
ity indicators. 

We also need to distinguish as clearly 
as possible between professional and 
amateur work. (Establishing firm defi- 
nitions of such terms will be an im- 
portant and controversial first step in 
the process of implementing these pro- 
posals.) We need to know how the 
educational establishment feeds the cul- 
ture industry, in the sense of training 
both consumers and artist-producers. 
Moreover, we need data on wages and 


level of employment in artistic and re- 
lated occupations, as well as other 
sources of income that help artists to 
pay their bills. : 

This only begins to suggest some of 
the required information. I have made 
no effort to be exhaustive. 

The tasks of collecting this data and 
integrating it with existing statistical 
data in other fields, must, in the end, 
fall to the Census Bureau. Only. the 


‘Census Bureau has the skill, experience, 


and other resources necessary for work 
on so large a scale. It is too late to 
introduce these data requirements into 
the 1970 decennial census, but it is not 
too early to start work on a special 
census of the arts for, say, 1972, when 
the main work connected with the de- 
cennial. census will be completed. The 
work of the Census Bureau can be sup- 
plemented by that of competent social 
scientists who can collect data in limited 
sectors of the field, as Baumol and © 
Bowen have done in their recent work 
on. the professional performing arts.® - 
But a comprehensive and periodic cen- 
sus of the arts is a precondition for 
truly rational and imaginative steps to 
improve the quality of life in the United 
States. 

` It need hardly be pointed out that 
such data must be collected at regular 
intervals, so that trend lines can be 
established. Not all such data can 
come from institutional sources; much 
will have to be based on sample surveys 
of the relevant populations and other 
sources. Only a scattering of the re- 
quired data is available in useful form 
today. We are, for example, much. - 


-weaker in the performing arts than in 


the. field of libraries or museums. We 
are weakest of all in the.amateur sector 
that cuts all across the board. We are 
farther along on education and employ- 

8 William J. Baumol! and Wiliam G. Bowen, 


Performing Aris—The Economic Dilemma 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1966). 
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ment than on consumption statistics. 
We are extremely weak on consumer 
characteristics and on output-classifica- 
tion. One of the first steps in creating 
a cultural data system must be to iron 
out these differences and to make the 
incoming-data compatible from branch 
to branch of the industry. Then we 
face the sticky problem of finding the 
best ways to classify output. This is 
central to the development of “quality 
indicators.” It can, however, only be 
decided after we have determined what 
is meant by “‘quality indicators.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF QUALITY 


How does one measure “cultural 
quality? ” This, then, is the next prob- 
lem, and it is not resolved by laying it 
at the door of the Census Bureau or 
any other government agency. The 
task of defining quality and finding 
ways to measure it is one in which many 
artists and social scientists must join, 
bringing with them a variety of experi- 
mental approaches. This work calls for 
the creation of a number of social sci- 
ence centers devoted to the behavioral 
analysis of the arts, and the pioneers in 
it should receive their primary financial 
backing from imaginative and risk-ori- 
ented foundations and universities. 

How might such researchers proceed? 
The method suggested here is not the 
only way. It is no more than a first 
attack on the problem. I am less con- 
cerned: that this method be adopted 
than that it demonstrate the feasibility 
of what has been, until now, widely 
regarded as impossible. 

It must be emphasized also that the 
desire to measure quality.does not, by 
any means, imply a dogmatic approach 
to the “content” of quality. It does not 
stem from a univalued aesthetic system. 
The method proposed here does not as- 
sert that abstract painting is always 
either good or bad, or that the theater of 
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the absurd is necessarily awful. It cer- 
tainly does not imply that government 
should legitimate certain schools of art 
or officially derogate others. That tlie 
system could conceivably be used for 
such purposes is true—but only in the 
same sense that any technique can be 
used for evil purposes. What the sys- 
tem can do is provide a common lan- 
guage for debate over cultural issues 
so that proponents of different value 
systems can, at least, agree on the facts. 
If it did nothing more, the system could 
effect a bracing change, a healthy clear- 
ing of the cultural air. 

If one turns to the writings of artists, 
critics, and most philosophers on the 
subject of artistic excellence or, more 
broadly, cultural “quality,” one comes 
away with a jumble of subjective asser- 
tions, conflicting speculations, and se- 
mantic tangles. There is no universally 
—or even widely—accepted definition 
of the term “quality” with respect to 
the arts. We must begin, therefore, 
by constructing a provisional definition, 
bearing in mind that it should be, 
when we are finished, a practical defi- 
nition, one that will prove useful to 
social policy-makers, either private or 
public. 

In constructing such a definition, I 
shall start by assuming that quality is 
not a single, irreducible entity, but a 
shifting combination of factors. What, 
then, are these factors? We might be- 
gin the task of isolating them by trying 
to imagine a “high-quality culture.” 

Imagine a society whose cultural out- 
put was (1) copious, (2) richly varied, 
(3) technically outstanding, and (4) 
marked by many works of excellence. 
Imagine further that a significant por- 
tion of this output represented (5) con- 
temporary creative work, as distin- 
guished from performances or repro- 
ductions cf the finest works of the, past. 
Assume that much of this output was 
also (6) of such high complexity that 
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it required (7) a considerably sophisti- 
cated audience. Now imagine that a 
large and sophisticated audience did 
exist and, moreover, that it was (8) 
growing in size and that it was (9) 
highly committed to cultural activities. 
Imagine there to be (10) a vast amateur 
movement providing a training ground 
for both artists and audience. And as- 
sume further that the institutions of art, 
such as museums, theaters, and arts 
centers, were (11) geographically de- 
centralized, and increasing in number, 


size, and the efficiency with which they - 


disseminated the work of artists to the 
public. Suppose that artists in this 
society were (12) held in high esteem 
by the public, (13) well remunerated, 
and that (14) among them were men 
of undoubted genius. Finally, imagine 
that the artistic products of this society 
were (15) consistently applauded in 
other countries around the globe. 
Looking at such a society, might one 
not draw certain conclusions about its 
cultural life? Might one not be justi- 
fied in referring to its high quality? 
We might easily argue about the 
weight to be given to one or another 
of these factors in forming our judg- 
ment. We might wish to add or sub- 
tract a factor or two. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me that even the most 
unreasonable critics would regard such 
a society as having a thriving artistic 
life, Let us, therefore, label this, for 
our purposes, a “high-quality culture.” 


Quality indicators 


- Next, let us look more closely at 
these factors. They are quite varied 
and comprehensive. Yet all have one 
thing in common: they are all, to one 
degree or another, measurable phenom- 
ena, Some can be measured with: rela- 
tive precision. Others permit of only 
rough approximations. Yet all can 


be reduced to quantitative statements. 
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Taking these factors one at a time, 
let us see how. 

(1) We began by describing culturdl 
output in our imaginary society as 
“copious.” When we speak of cultural 
output we refer to the production of 
books and classical-music recordings, 
performances of plays and musicals, 
operas, ballets, concerts of orchestral or 


chamber music, art exhibitions, and the ` 


like. These are discrete things or 
events, and are relatively’ simple to tot 
up. We can say, for example, that 
American theaters last year gave X 
thousand performances. The data re- 
quirements described above include nu- 
merous measures of quantity of output 
on which to base a judgment as to 
whether or not output is “copious.” 

(2) The next adjective used in de- 
scribing the imaginary high-quality 
culture was “richly varied.” It is here 
that the problem of output-tlassification 
rears its head. We need to devise 
classifications of the output of each 
branch of the culture industry that will 
reveal, among other things, the degree 
of variety in that output. If we are 
referring to theater, for example, we 
shall want to ge beyond the traditional 
breakdown into “plays” and “musi- 
cals”; we shall want to classify each 
unit of output, whether a performance 
or a production, into “professional” or 
“amateur.” We shall want to know how 
many performances, for example, were 
devoted to seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
or nineteenth-century or contemporary 
drama; how many are tragedies, how 
many comedies; how many American in 
origin, how many English, French, or 
other. We might further subdivide into 
“farce” or “situation comedy,” into 
works of social or political commentary, 
fantasy, and realism. The finer our sys- 
tem of output-classification, the better 
we shall be able to gauge variety. 

With respect to the visual arts we 
need to classify output not merely ac- 
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cording to whether an exhibition is 
“special” or “permanent” but according 
td he school of art represented, whether 
post-Raphaelite or pop, cubist, kinetic, 
or mixed. The same might be said of 
music. The problem of defining cate- 
gories will not be simple, but it is by no 
means impossible. The fact that many 
works are borderline cases and that 
skilled judgment may be needed in as- 
signing a work to one or another cate- 
gory or in establishing new categories 
does not rule out the possibility. The 
art of classification is already highly 
developed in museums. There is no 
reason why it cannot also be developed 
to the same level in the other arts. 

To determine whether the nation’s 
cultural output is diverse or not then 
becomes a relatively simple matter. It 
is not necessary to collect data on every 
single performance or work of art in, the 
country. Rather, it is possible to con- 
struct a sampling procedure that would, 
at regular intervals, check the output of 
a cross-section of artistic institutions. 
This is already done in the field of 
music by the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, and 
Broadcast Music, Inc., both of which 
monitor and log the musical output of 
radio and television stations in order to 
eniorce royalty payments to their mem- 
bers. The creation of a cross-sectional 
panel of arts institutions and a system 
for monitoring the output of both the 
amateur and professional sector is quite 
feasible technically. This done, it be- 
comes possible to determine the degree 
to which cultural output can be re- 
garded as “richly varied.” 

(3) We next come to the phrase 
“technically outstanding.” By this we 
mean that the work displays high com- 
petence in the purely technical sense. 
Are the musicians playing the right 
notes? Are the pirouettes clean? Is 
the acting skilled? Is the novel filled 
with clichés and bad transitions? These 
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are matters that can most easily be 
judged by an artist’s peers, and there 
are broad areas within which a panel of 
peers would be able to agree. The tech- 
nical level of our cultural output could, 
thus, be submitted to carefully assem- 
bled panels for technical review. These 
panels might consist of artists and, per- 
haps, critics, who would be asked to 
judge a sampling of output and to 
render a judgment in quantitative terms. 
The model for this, too, already exists 
in the way pianists, for example, are 
scored in certain artistic competitions. 
Using such a system, or a modification 
of it, it becomes possible to measure 
technical proficiency in quite specific 
and statistically manipulable terms. 

(4) One of the characteristics of this 
imaginary society is that its cultural 
output includes many works of excel- 
lence. There are no rigid criteria of 
excellence, certainly none that meet with 
universal approval. Nonetheless, each 
year, of the thousands of new novels 
published, a few survive the critical 
discussion conducted by both reviewers 
and readers, and come to stand as works 
of excellence. The same is true of 
plays, works of sculpture, musical com- 
positions, and the like. History may 
later reverse the verdict, but for the 
time being, they take on a special sig- 
nificance. 

Over a period of years, they come to 
be republished, or reproduced on the 
stage; they are quoted; they become a 
standard against which newer works are 
judged. There are many mechanisms 
by which the process is formalized— 
award programs, for example. But the 
decision as to whether a work is “ex- 
cellent” or not is, in the end, made by 
consensus. 

This may be a thoroughly inadequate 
system for judging excellence, but it is 
the chief method upon which we now 
rely. Recognizing all its shortcomings, 
we can nevertheless put it to work in a 
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more systematic fashion in measuring 
the excellence of cultural output. It is 
thus possible systematically to monitor 
a representative sampling of reviews 
and critical essays, make content analy- 
ses of them for all references to indi- 
vidual works of art, and derive from 
this a categorization of these works as 
“bad,” “good,” or “excellent.” 

Since in real life the process of con- 
sensus involves more than just profes- 
sional critics, this categorization can be 
matched against several other factors. 
One might be the degree to which audi- 
ence response concurred with that of 
the critics, a phenomenon at least 
roughly measurable in terms of attend- 
ance figures, copies of books purchased, 
and similar statistics. (Popularity, while 
by no means a determining factor, 
would thus be given some weight.) 
Critics and consumers having been given 
their say, artists, too, must be consulted. 
Thus, one factor might be the frequency 
with which other artists cite a work as a 
creative source or influence. 

It is even possible to strengthen the 
procedure by building in a base-line. 
This could be done by asking appropri- 
ate panels to rank-order a series of 
attists—say, Bach-Mozart-Brahms-Ber- 
lioz-Johann Strauss—in terms of over- 
all excellence. Having done this, the 
panels grading current musical output 
could be asked to relate the categoriza- 
tion derived from content analysis to 
the Bach-to-Strauss scale. 

This naive procedure can be made as 
sophisticated as we like. Thus, the 
term “over-all excellence” implies a 
unidimensional conception of excellence. 
It is possible, however, to break this 
down into component dimensions. One 
might, for example, devise different lists 
of rank-ordered artists for such dimen- 
sions as “originality” or “structural 
complexity.” These would provide 
more refined standards against which to 
measure contemporary output, and 
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might, in fact, be further subdivided. 

From such analysis, it becomes pos- 
sible to classify the individual works in 
a selected universe as “excellent” or 
“not excellent.” The ratio of excellent 
works to the total becomes a clue to 
the frequency with which excellence oc- 
curs in the society’s total artistic output. 

Admittedly, these are groping and 
highly imperfect methods for dealing 
with the subtle and difficult problem of 
excellence, but they represent at least 
one reasonably objective technique that 
permits us to take this factor into ac- 
count in assessing a society’s over-all 
cultural performance. No doubt, other 
ways can be found, too. 

(5) We next spoke of the society’s 
output of contemporary creative work 
as distinct from presentations of the 
works of the past. A culture industry 
that did nothing but disseminate the 
great works of previous centuries and 
other nations, no matter how copious, 
varied, or proficient its output, could be 
accused of drawing too heavily on its 
reserves and foreign credit. We might 
legitimately expect any society with a 
“quality” culture to be producing new 
creative works of its own. (Creative 
here is not used as a qualitative judg- 
ment, but in the purely descriptive sense 
in which it is commonly used to differ- 
entiate between the creative and per- 
forming arts.) If output is classified 
as suggested above, it becomes quite 
simple to develop contemporary-non- 
contemporary or native-foreign ratios. 
Some efforts along this line have al- 
ready been made with respect to or- 
chestral programming, and indicate what 
can be done elsewhere. The degree to 
which a society is producing and dis- 
seminating new creative work thus also 
becomes measurable. 

(6) We run into a more difficult 
problem when we speak of the com- 
plexity of the output and the need for 
sophisticated audience. When we speak 
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of complexity we refer to structural 
complication of the kind that differenti- 
ates Cantata 140 from Mary’s Little 
Lamb or the poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins from those of Edgar Guest. 
Complexity in certain art forms is ob- 
jectively determinable. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the complexity of music can 
probably be measured with mathemati- 
cal precision by computer. In drama, 
literature, or the visual arts, it becomes 
far more difficult. The entire subject 
of complexity in art demands extended 
treatment not possible here. Yet at 
this point, too, a panel of competent 
critics, asked to rank various works in 
terms of complexity, could be expected 
to reach substantial agreement at least 
on works at both ends of the scale. 
Even a crude system of categorization 
would make it possible to measure 
higher or lower levels of complexity in 
the works being offered to the public. 

(7) Sophistication of audience can be 
defined in various ways, but the ability 
to derive pleasure from works of high 
structural complexity is at least one 
index. Thus, the development of com- 
plexity measures makes possible some 
assessment of audience sophistication, 
since it then becomes possible to meas- 
ure size of audience for works at varying 
levels of difficulty. 

(8) In speaking of our imaginary so- 
ciety, we referred to a growing audience. 
Given the kind of attendance and con- 
sumption statistics suggested above, it 
becomes simple to determine whether 
the audience is growing or not, and even 
to do this by output-classification. 

(9) The degree of “commitment” of 
the audience to artistic activity, whether 
as active amateurs or as spectators, can 
be measured, too. Commitment is a 
subjective matter, but it manifests it- 
self in outward behavior. The decision, 
for example, to purchase a book or a 
pair of tickets to a chamber music re- 
cital is equally a decision not to pur- 
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chase something else. It represents an 
allocation of consumer resources, a 
choice. It is not unfair to suggest that 
high expenditure, as a percentage of 
individual income, is a measure of high 
commitment. To the degree that this 
is true, we can measure commitment in 
economic terms. However, the alloca- 
tion of money is only one indication of 
commitment. Another, and perhaps 
more important, indicator is the com- 
mitment of time. Taken together, high 
expenditure relative to income and high 
investment of time, suggest high com- 
mitment. Given appropriate data about 
culture consumers, we have ways to 
measure, at least crudely, degree of 
commitment, 

(10) The size of the amateur move- 
ment, and the degree to which it feeds 
artists and consumers to the profes- 
sional sector, can be determined by 
fairly conventional census-type research 
and can be treated statistically. 

(11) The degree of decentralization 
and the number and size of institutions 
are similarly determinable by conven- 
tional means, The question of efficiency 
can be approached through comparative 
economic data. Efficiency obviously 
cannot be measured in quantitative terms 
alone. The expenditure of $200,000 to 
permit 200,000 people to see a bad 
play at a cost of $1.00 per head is not 
necessarily more efficient than $200,000 
spent to permit 100,000 people to see a 
good play at a cost of $2.00 per head. 
In few fields are qualitative measures 
more critical. Yet, through an exten- 
sion of the techniques described above, 
it becomes possible to classify institu- 
tions according to the quality range 
within which they customarily operate. 
It is possible, therefore, to measure eco- 
nomic inputs against output measured 
in terms of both quantity and quality. 
Moreover, it becomes possible to arrive 
at estimates of what, at least in eco- 
nomic terms, it ordinarily costs to 
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achieve given levels of quality in each 


"branch of cultural activity. 


(12) The degree to which artists are 
held in esteem by the public is measur- 
able through well-developed techniques 
for the prestige-ranking of occupations. 

(13) The level of remuneration of 
artists is measurable in simple economic 
terms, and the implementation of the 
data-collection system suggested above 
provides the necessary data. In deter- 
mining what is “high” or “low” re- 
muneration, comparisons can be made 
with median income figures for the total 
society and with the artist-income to 
median-income ratios of other societies. 

(14) The problem of “genius” is, 
like that of excellence, far more difficult. 
The appearance of genius is highly un- 
predictable. Yet there are ways to cope 
rationally even with this. Despite con- 
flicting theories of art, despite great 
confusion over aesthetic values, it is 
possible here, too, to reach wide con- 
sensus. Thus, for example, there is 
today widespread agreement that Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Charles Chaplin, or 
Pablo Picasso deserve the label “crea- 
tive genius.” Various attempts have 
been made in other fields to arrive at 
objective measures of outstanding indi- 
vidual performance. Thus, scientists 
have been ranked by the number of 
publications attributed to them, by the 
frequency with which their papers are 
quoted, and the like.* In the arts, it is 
possible to devise similar measures—a 
combination, perhaps, of frequency of 
citation as a source by other artists; 
awards won, for example, the Nobel 
Prize; and assessments made by peers 
and by the public. There is nothing, 
in principle, that prevents the formula- 
tion of a definition of genius based 
partly on consensus and partly on other 
objective and measurable data. Once 


* Derek J. de Solla Price, Little Science, Big 
Science (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1963), chap. ii 
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this is done, it becomes theoretically 
possible to measure its presence or 
absence. 

(15) Finally, in describing our imagi- 
nary society, we referred to the applause 
which its artistic works attract in other 
countries. This, too, is an objectively 
measurable phenomenon. The State 
Department carefully screens the for- 
eign press, radio, and television. There 
is no reason why a continuing index of 
foreign reaction to the arts of the 
United States could not be devised. In 
part, this might be based on content 
analysis of criticism published or broad- 
cast abroad. When an American ballet 
troupe dances abroad, when an Ameri- 
can art exhibit is shown or a novel 
translated, it is routinely subjected to 
criticism by both audience and review- 
ers. Foreign reactions to American art 
can be gauged by systematically analyz- 
ing this response. It can also be 
measured in terms of prizes or awards 
won by Americans at major interna- 
tional competitions such as the Venice 
Biennale, the Tschaikovsky Piano and 
Violin Festival, and similar events, not 
to speak of the Nobel Prize. In short, 
foreign response to American art and 
artists is also measurable by fairly 
conventional techniques. 


The symbols of quality 


Bertram M. Gross writes in “The 
State of the Nation”: 


Some phenomena cannot be directly quan- 
tified. We cannot make direct measure- 
ments of human satisfactions or of the 
quantity of certain intangible services. 
But we can get quantitative measures by 
using what I call “surrogates.” These are 
indirect indicators that serve as quantita- 
tive substitutes for, or representatives of, 
the phenomena we want to measure.’ 


5 Bertram M. Gross, “The State of the Na- 
tion,” in Raymond Bauer (ed), Social Indi- 
cators (Cambridge, Mass: The M1.T. Press, 
1966), p. 267. 
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This, in essence, is what I have pro- 
posed here for dealing with the issue 
of cultural quality. 

If it is agreed that “quality” is an 
aggregate of many factors, and if we 
can then define these factors in ways 
that permit measurement, we arrive at 
a way to measure the “surrogates” or 
symbols of quality, The question of 
which factors should go into such a 
computation is one about which there 
might—and should—be lively debate. 
For the factors add up to a definition, 
and a definition, once widely accepted, 
, takes on a compelling force of its own. 
I have tentatively defined “cultural 
quality” as consisting of fifteen factors. 
But other factors might be employed 
instead, and quite a different definition 
arrived at. 

Thus, we might wish to evaluate our 
cultural output along quite different 
parameters. We might wish to measure 
art publications circulated per thou- 
sand of the population, or the ratio of 
hours spent at “live” performances as 
against those spent in the enjoyment of 
vicarious or electronically transmitted 
art. We might want to compare hours 
spent in active participation in the arts 
as amateur actors, singers, painters, and 
the like, with hours spent as spectators 
at professional events. We might wish 
to devise some over-all measure of what 
might be described as the “artistically 
engaged” population as a percentage of 
the total population. 

The fifteen factors I have suggested 
here as the surrogates of quality are 
thus only a few of the many that are 
possible. I do not offer them as a 
package. I have used them to illustrate 
an approach to the problems of meas- 
urement, rather than to “sell” any par- 
ticular definition of “cultural quality.” 

In fact, not only should there be 
sharp debate over which factors to be 
included, but also over the weight given 
to each factor. Some may wish to place 
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special emphasis on the measures of, 
excellence and genius; others, more so- 
cially minded than aesthetically con- 
cerned, might wish to weigh heavily 
such factors as size of audience. This 
method does not dictate the relative 
weights of the various factors, but 
merely provides a well-lighted arena 
for conflict. 

Similarly, there is room for vigorous 
contention over the specification, with 
respect to each factor, of satisfactory 
levels of attainment. Thus, it is neces- 
sary to specify how much diversity adds 
up to “richly varied,” or kow high one 
sets the criteria for excellence or genius. 
The system proposed here, therefore, 
does not eliminate the need for value 
judgments to be made; instead, it clari- 
fies the alternatives and takes the dis- 
cussion of quality down from the lofty 
level of rhetorical abstraction to that of 
concrete reality. It becomes a practical 
tool for policy-making. 

Unquestionably, each of these factors 
is no more than a partial and, no 
doubt, unreliable indicator of the qual- 
ity of our cultural life. Yet it can 
safely be argued that the sum of these 
measures will be a truer index than any 
single indicator. I would contend that, 
even if one or another measure is in- 
sufficiently refined, the over-all picture 
that such a system could give us would 
be better, more accurate, and far more 
useful than anything we now have. 

The system proposed here suffers 
from many shortcomings. It is easier, 
for example, to keep tabs on the output 
of continuing, established institutions 
than on the output of ephemeral or 
ad hoc avant garde groupings. Yet 
such groups may, in the long run, turn 
out to be extremely important. It relies 
heavily, though not completely, on data 
reported by institutions. Yet it is im- 
portant to find out what is happening 
in the interstices, so to speak, between 
institutions. There is a wide variety of 
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informal artistic activities which, in 
eum, may be highly important and 
, which this system is probably insuffi- 
{ ciently discriminating to detect. The 
system does not, moreover, begin to 
answer such questions as why one 
person becomes a concert pianist while 
another, perhaps equally talented, set- 
tles for teaching. It does not probe 
deeply at all into audience motivation. 
One might list many other such in- 
adequacies, 
Nevertheless, a beginning needs to 
be made. A cultural data system pro- 
viding the kind of information sug- 
gested above and incorporating quality 
indicators would, I believe, serve the 
purposes outlined earlier by providing 
_ insight into the processes of social 
‘change, by making it possible for deci- 
sion-makers to weigh the cultural con- 
sequences of their behavior, by raising 
the level of political discussion about 
the arts, and by improving the efficiency 
of management in the arts. Moreover, 
as the pieces of this system come into 
being, some created by government 
agencies, others by researchers in uni- 
versities and elsewhere, one could go 
much further. Once we have had an 
opportunity to study the interplay of 
factors, it should also become possible 
to predict changes in one by changes in 
another. This means that we might 
learn exactly what conditions are neces- 
sary to raise or lower each variable. 
One may not be able to predict the 
appearance of genius or of some great 
creative stroke, but, using such a model, 
it may well become possible to predict 
the changes in one or another variable 
that would increase our society’s output 
of cultural excellence. And in this may 
lie the final justification of the cultural 
data system idea. 

Art is intimately tied to the society, 
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more complexly now, perhaps, than at 
any time since the rise of industrial 
society. It is reasonable to study these 
ties, so that we may better serve what- 
ever values we hold highest. A cultural 
data system is the basic tool for such a 
study. The system described here is a 
rickety, primitive version of the tools 
that we shall have in the future. But 
it is a start. 

There are several practical steps to 
be taken to make this “start” real. We 
need to pull together all the scattered 
and fragmentary data that now exist, 
and begin weaving them into an inte- 
grated fabric. The Census Bureau 
needs to begin, even now, preparing ior 
a census of the arts by forming an 
advisory committee on cultural statis- 
tics. The National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities can play a cataly- 
tic role by bringing artists and social 
scientists together in conference—an 
unprecedented step that should prove 
stimulating to both groups. Funds, 
whether from the National Foundation 


_or from the great private foundations, 


need to be provided for those, like a 
group at the University of Wisconsin, 
who are already eager to get on with 
the work. The National Foundation 
might also organize a committee on re- 
search standards and a clearinghouse for 
research findings, so that those engaged 
in the work can best take advantage 
of each other’s discoveries. 

But whatever steps are taken first, 
the important thing is to take them. 
For the sake of the arts, for the sake of 
society—and for the sake of those who 
prefer reason to rhetoric in our dis- 
cussions of the arts—this system, or 
some modification of it, should be 
brought into being. Without it, no 
broader system of social accounting 
can claim to be complete. 


Social Breakdown 


By NATHAN GOLDMAN 


ABSTRACT: Although problems of family breakdown, drug 
and alcohol addiction, mental disorder, suicide, and sexual 
deviation appear to be increasing, the available data are either 
so deficient or so incomplete that accurate appraisal of the 
situation is impossible. However, some of these problems 
seem to be more or less socially sanctioned adjustments to 
strains in the social system rather than maladjustments in 
themselves. To achieve our goal of maximizing the social 
health of American society, we must consider these problems 
as indicators of strain, and focus our national resources on the 
reduction of these strains. We need to improve the collection 
of data on these indicators, and to devise new ones, in order to 
identify and locate those situations which interfere with the 
ideal functioning of our social system. A significant aspect 
of social breakdown is seen in the inability of the society to 
mobilize for an attack on situations which it has defined as 
undesirable. Our concern should be with the identification 
of these processes as well as the underlying social strains of 
which social problems are overt indicators. We must estab- 
lish standard definitions or criteria of social problems and 
increase the scope and accuracy of our data-collection. Infor- 
mation-gathering on the local or state level would need to be 
co-ordinated on a nationwide basis to provide a useful set of 
indicators of the social state of the nation. 
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SoctaL BREAKDOWN 


HE breakdown of society has been 

the concern of philosophers, theolo- 
gians, psychiatrists, psychologists, poets 
and novelists, and social scientists ever 
since Adam ate the forbidden fruit and 
learned the difference between right and 
wrong. Very early in the history of 
mankind there appeared, thus, a breach 
in the control exercised by the social 
norms over the members of the society. 
Since then, social breakdown has been 
blamed on the Devil, climatic changes, 
man’s instinctual make-up, the eco- 
nomic system, alcohol, the loss of char- 
ismatic leadership, the completion of 
the immanent cycle of life and death of 
a society, contamination of the purity 
of blood of a racial group, cultural lag, 
and so on. In every period of history, 
the disorganization, if not the end, of 
society has been lamented. 

According to reports from a large 
variety of sources, American society is 
in a serious state of moral and social 
disintegration. Drug addiction, alco- 
holism, prostitution, gambling, divorce, 
venereal disease, illegitimacy, poverty, 
homosexuality, crime, riots, racial dis- 
crimination, and many other morally 
abhorrent conditions are said to be at 
all-time highs. Our solid middle-class 
citizens, the backbone of Western civili- 
zation, are described as reveling in al- 
cohol, infidelity, abortions, gambling, 
and the like, in hundreds of Peyton 
Places over the country. Youth voci- 
ferously and flagrantly reject the morals 
of their ancestors, flaunting their use af 
marijuana and LSD, sexual freedom 
and birth control, miniskirts and por- 
nography. We are fed daily movies or 
television programs glamorizing vio- 
lence, prostitution, crime, and adultery. 

We are repeatedly reminded that one 
out of every four marriages this year 


31t may be of some significance that the 
second recorded act of man and the first 
recorded act of woman were deviations frem 
the established conduct norm. 
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will end in divorce, and that in the 
United States about one out of five 
marriages is preceded by conception. 
It is predicted that one person in twelve 
in American society will spend some 
time in a mental hospital before he dies. 
It is lamented that 60 per cent of 
college students are using dangerous 
drugs. We are told authoritatively that 
there are about five million alcoholics 
in the United States. Statistics are 
adduced to show that suicides ere in- 
creasing, ranking now as fourth among 
the causes of death among Americans 
between the years of 18 and 45. We are 
informed that about one out of every 
16 live births is illegitimate, and over 
40 per cent of these children are born 
to mothers between the ages of 15 
and 19. 

These forms of behavior, which 
deviate from the accepted norms of 
our Judaeo-Christian culture, are pro- 
claimed as indicators of the disorganized 
state of the society. They are enunci- 
ated as proof that Western society is 
rapidly breaking down, that it is in a 
state of crisis and even on its way to 
extinction. To the social scientist, these 
reports provide a serious challenge. He 
raises questions about the definitions of 
the phenomena in question, the reliabil- 
ity of the statistics used, and the inter- 
pretation of the data. In fact, as will be 
shown later, it is possible that some of 
these accepted indicators of disorgani- 
zation may be conventionally struct- 
ured ways of meeting problems created 
by strains in the social system, and 
thus are forms of organization rather 
than disorganization. 

There is a considerable sociological 
literature in the area of social break- 
down, appearing under the various titles 
of social disorganization, social prob- 
lems, or deviant behavior. However, 
in discussing the concept of social dis- 
organization or of deviant behavior, 
each author generally refers to a more 
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or less conventional list of social prob- 
lems. These social problems are con- 
sidered as undesirable social situations, 
and as indicators of the state of the 
society. They are regarded “either as 
symptomatic of imminent disorganiza- 
tion or as direct manifestations of 
an existing state of disorganization.” ? 
Generally designated as such indicators 
are problems of crime and delinquency, 
problems of the family such as divorce 
and desertion, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, prostitution, mental disorder, sui- 
cide, illegitimacy, and the like. Depend- 
ing on the orientation of the author, 
other unpleasant or undesirable situa- 
tions, such as women in industry, mi- 
gration, totalitarianism, the violation of 
social liberties, overpopulation, unem- 
ployment, corruption in public office, 
poverty, popular culture, and the like 
may be classed as social problems and 
as indicators of the sorry state of our 
society. 

Our concern in this paper will be 
with some of these problems which have 
been customarily used as indicators of 
social breakdown or disorganization. 
We shall examine the sources of, and 
the reliability of, information on family 
breakdown, alcohol and drug addiction, 
personal breakdown, and sexual devia- 
tion, and the validity of the use of these 
social problems as indicators of the state 
or condition of the society. In our 
selection of these specific social prob- 
lems for discussion, we are not neces- 
sarily implying that these are the most 
significant problems for the society, but 
that they are the ones most commonly 
used. Other forms of societally defined 
offensive behaviors such as gambling, 
incest, child-beating, abortion, begging, 
and the whole gamut of fraudulent ac- 


2John F. Cuber, William F Kenkel, and 
Robert A. Harper, Problems of American 
Society (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964), p. 33. 
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tivities in business and in public office 
might also have been considered. 

An attempt will be made to reformu- 
late the problem of societal breakdown 
by a shift in the focus of attention 
from the problem behavior of groups or 
individuals to the structural character- 
istics of the social system itself. Sug- 
gestions for the development of new in- 
dicators of the state of the society will 
be attempted. 


Famity BREAKDOWN 


Disorganization of the family is con- 
sidered by most critics of the contem- 
porary scene as the basic and most 
crucial problem of American society. 
Divorce, desertion, and separation are 
generally viewed as serious breaks in 
the institution of the family, the “back- 
bone” of Western civilization. Break- 
down of the family carries with it a 
loss of its institutionalized function of 
child-socialization and its role in the 
development of the affectional and em- 
pathic aspects of personality. A variety 
of behavioral and personality aberra- 
tions have been credited to deficiencies 
in the functioning of the family. 


Divorce 


The popular conception of a burgeon- 
ing divorce rate is only partly borne out 
by available statistics. The rate of di- 
vorces granted in a calendar year per 
1,000 married females 15 years of age 
and over increased steadily from 8.0 in 
1920, to a peak of 17.9 in 1946. It de- 
creased from that point until 1955 when 
it leveled off at 9.3 per 1,000 married 
females, and has remained fairly stable 
since? (see Table 1). Moreover, the 
ratio of divorces to marriages performed 
annually has remained fairly constant 
from 1950 to 1960 (Table 1). Since 


8US, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Trends (Washington, DC.: US 
Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 8-5. 
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TABLE 1—Famiry DisorGANIZATION 














DIVORCES FER 1,000 EVER-MARRIED 











DIVORCES GRANTED DIVORCES GRANTED EMALES (c) 
DATE PER 1,000 MARRIAGES PER 1,000 MARRIED 
PERFORMED (a) Fermares (b) 
TOTAL Waite NONWHITE 

1940 165 8.8 22.0 22.0 22.0 
1945 300 14.4 (1947) 27.0 26.0 31.0 
1950 230 10.3 30.0 30.0 35.0 
1952 254 10.1 280 27.0 350 
1954 254 9.5 28.0 27.0 39.0 
1956 241 94 30.0 29.0 40.0 
1958 253 8.9 29.0 28.0 350 
1960 258 9.2 33.0 30.0 540 
1961 261 9.6 35.0 33.0 48 0 
1962 250 9.4 33.0 31.0 500 
1963 — — 35.0 33.0 550 
1964 — — 38.0 36.0 51.0 














(a) U. S., Department of Health, Education, 
Government Printing Office, 1965), Table S-4. 


and Welfare, Trends (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 


(b) Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965, p. 62. 7 
(c) Adapted from: U. S., Department of Labor, Office of Policy Planning and Research, The 
Negro Family (Washington, D. C.: U, S. Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 77. 


about 1952, there has been a ratio of 
about 250 divorces granted annually to 
every 1,000 marriages performed in the 
same year. 

It has been suggested on the basis of 
these data that one of every four mar- 
riages is doomed to failure. This is a 
gross misinterpretation of the data, in 
the nature of a “conceptual lie.” The 
divorce rate, to be meaningful, should 
be computed not on the basis of 
currently contracted marriages, but 
on the total of ever-existing marriages, 
a much larger number. Table 1 (c) 
indicates that the rate of divorces 
granted per 1,000 ever-married women 
fluctuated around 30.0 during the 1950’s 
and then rose slowly to 38.0 in 1964. 
Negro marriages seem, however, to be 
breaking down at a greater rate than 
white marriages. 


Divorces have increased of late for both 
whites and nonwhites, but at a much 
greater rate for the latter. In 1940 both 
groups had a divorce rate of 2.2 per cent. 
By 1964 the white rate had risen to 3.6 


per cent, but the nonwhite had reached 
5.1 per cent—40 per cent greater than the 
formerly equal white rate.‘ 


Thus, there seems to be some justifi- 
cation for the claim of an increase 
in divorce, but not to the extent that 
one of every four marriages is doomed. 

The effect of divorce on the family 
is somewhat mitigated by the fact that 
most divorced persons remarry shortly 
after the divorce. “At every age level, 
even through the seventies, marriage 
rates for the divorced are higher than 
for the rest of the population. In fact, 
about 94 per cent of divorced women 
over thirty eventually remarry.” ® 
Moreover, the high divorce rate is par- 
tially offset by the lowered death rate 
so that “the average married couple 


+ US., Department of Labor, Office of Policy 
Planning and Research, The Negro Family 
(Washington, D.C.: US. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964), p. 12 

5 Russell R. Dynes, Alfred C. Clarke, Simon 
Dinitz, and Iwao Ishino, Social Problems 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), 
p. 115. 
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. actually lives together longer than 
did their grandparents.” ° i 


Separation 


The extent of family breakdown in 
American society is not fully reflected 
in divorce statistics. Divorce occurs, 


usually, after the family is disorganized, . 


merely giving final legal status to an 
already disrupted marriage. Desertions 
and separations would seem to be better 
indicators of family breakdown. Ac- 
curate data on desertion are not avail- 
able on a national level, but data on 
separations (including desertion) may 
be found in the Census Bureau reports. 
Since 1950, these Census Bureau re- 
ports have indicated that approximately 
2 per cent of white women, and 14 per 
cent of the nonwhite, mostly Negro 
women, are separated from their hus- 
bands. Although the rate of separation 
for nonwhite women is about seven 
times that of the rate for white women, 
both rates have increased only slightly 
during the past decade. 

The number of children living in 
families with fathers absent might be 
more useful as an indicator of family 
breakdown than divorce or separation. 
Moynihan shows a 50 per cent increase 
from 1940 to 1963 in the number of 
children receiving assistance under the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Child- 
ren (AFDC) program, both white and 
nonwhite, whose fathers were absent 
from the family for reasons other than 
death or incapacity of some sort. In 
1963, two-thirds of the approximately 
three million children on AFDC came 
from such father-absent families, as 
against less than one-third of the 835, 
000 children in 1950. This increase 
may be considered, at least in part, 
a reflection of the increase in separation 
and desertion of the father from the 
home. 


d Ibid., p. 116. 
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The effects of this high rate of sepa- 
ration and desertion are most keenly ° 
felt in the Negro family, from which is 
drawn a disproportionately high number 
of AFDC children. Moynihan reports 
that 14 per cent of Negro children are 
receiving such aid, as against 2 per cent 
of white children. Moreover, 56° per 
cent of the nation’s nonwhite children 
receive AFDC assistance at some time 
in their childhood, while only 8 per cent 
of the white children are so aided.” 


Illegitimacy 


The illegitimacy rate for the nation 
has increased by approximately 70 per 
cent since 1940. The increase was 
steady but slow, from a ratio of 37.9 
illegitimate births per 1,000 live births 
in 1940, to 63.3 in 1963 (Table 2). 
Contrary to popular belief 


the teen-age illegitimate mother is the one 
age group that has not increased its rate 
of illegitimate births in the recent years. 
Over a period of almost a generation, since 
1938, the trend is even more striking’ in 
1938, the rate for teen-agers was higher 
than that for any age group except those 
20-24 years old Now, the rate for this 
younger group is lower than for any group 
under 35 8 


The Negro illegitimacy rate was 
about ten times that of the white rate 
until about 1960, when it dropped to 
eight times the white rate. Although 
the amount of illegitimacy has increased 
in both groups, the rate of increase 
for Negroes seems to be slowing down 
somewhat, relative to that for whites, 
after 1950 from that in the previous 


TUS, Department of Labor, Office of Pol- 
icy Planning and Research, The Negro Family, 
op cit, p 12 

s William J Goode, “Family Disorganiza- 
tion,” in Contemporary Social Problems, ed. 
Robert K. Merton and Robert A Nisbet 
(New York Harcourt, Brace, & World, 1966), 
p 490 
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TABLE 2—Fainty BREAKDOWN 
PER CENT WOMEN 
Per Cent F, I B 
SE on Haanen By WOMEN (b) "E000 Live Berns (c) 
DATE 
WHITE NONWHITE WHITE NoONWHITE TOTAL WHITE NONWHITE 

1940 — — — — 37.9 19.5 168.3 
1945 — — — — 42.9 23.6 179.3 
1950 2.0 139 8.4 19.1 39.8 17.5 179.6 
1952 1.8 12.4 92 17.9 391 163 198.5 
1954 1.9 12.7 8.3 19.2 440 182 198.5 
1956 1.9 142 8.8 205 46.5 19.0 204.0 
1958 19 16.0 8.6 22.4 49.6 20.9 212.3 
1960 1.9 13.8 87 22.4 52.7 22.9 2158 
1961 22 14.3 8.9 21.6 56.3 25.3 223.4 
1962 2.0 14.9 86 23.2 58 8 27.5 229.9 
1963 19 14.6 — — 633 30.7 235.9 
1964 2.2 14.8 — — — — — 

(a) From: The Negro Family, op. cit , p. 58. 

(b) Ibid., p. 61. 

(c) Ibid., p. 59. 

period. In the decade after 1940, the The N j 
white rate dropped by 1 per cent while e Negro family 


the Negro rate increased by 67 per 
cent; in the decade after 1950, the 
white rate increased by 30 per cent 
while the nonwhite rate increased by 
only 25 per cent. The apparent over- 
all increase in rates may not reflect a 
genuine rise, however. Some of it might 
be due to improved record-keeping, 
and to greater use of public facilities 
for the delivery of illegitimate children 
where they then become officially reg- 
istered. The differential between white 
and Negro illegitimacy rates may be, 
in part, accounted for by the greater 
ability, based on greater economic re- 
sources, of the white unmarried mother 
to conceal her pregnancy. She could 
purchase the services of an abortionist, 
or move to a city (or even to Puerto 
Rico or Europe) where she is unknown, 
to have her child. Also, there is a 
greater tendency among Negroes than 
among whites to accept the illegitimate 
child as a member of an extended family 
group where it may then be registered 
by the census-takers. 


Special attention has been given re- 
cently to the Negro family. From the 
available data, it may be said that al- 
though the Negro still exceeds whites 
in rates of divorce, in the proportion of 
families with female head (See Table 
2), separation from husbands, and ille- 
gitimacy, the gap between the two 
groups in family stability appears to be 
narrowing. It is expected that as the 
Negro becomes better integrated into 
the economic and social system of 
American society, this gap will narrow 
further. 


Sources of data 


National statistics of family break- 
down are found in the population re- 
ports of the Bureau of the Census, and 
in the reports of the Vital Statistics 
Division of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Census 
Bureau reports, obtained from the na- 
tional decennial survey, provide infor- 
mation on marital status (single, mar- 
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ried, divorced, widowed), and whether 
the married person is living with his 
spouse, based on a sample (25 per cent 
in 1960) of the total. In cases where 
one partner is declared absent, distinc- 
tion is made between those temporarily 
absent from the home and those from 
whom the spouse is separated. The 
latter may include those legally sepa- 
rated, those waiting for divorce, and 
those temporarily or permanently es- 
tranged because of marital discord. 
There is no indication of the specific 
nature of the separation, nor the length 
of time it has been in effect. 

These Census Bureau statistics on 
family breakdown suffer from a number 
of defects. The information might be 
obtained from housekeepers, neighbors, 
or others in the household in the ab- 
sence of the‘respondent. There may be 
different reports by each spouse about 
the state of the marriage. Some persons 
may misrepresent their marital status: 
unwed mothers may represent them- 
selves as either divorced, separated, or 
widowed, and childless divorced persons 
may prefer to be known as single. A 
comparison between persons reporting 
themselves as divorced on the 1950 
census and on a current population 
survey showed only a 70 per cent agree- 
ment.? 865,000 women and 1,342,000 
men were listed in 1958 as “separated” 
from their mates.1° Such a discrepancy 
in numbers raises some doubt about the 
reliability of these data, especially since 
it has been reported that three-fourths 


8 Alexander Broel-Plateris, “Associations Be- 
tween Marriage Disruption, Permissiveness of 
Divorce Laws, and Selected Social Variables,” 
in Contributions to Urban Sociology, ed. 
Ernest W. Burgess and Donald J Bogue 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 
p 515. 

10 US, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, “Population Characteristics, 
Marital Status, and Family Status- March 
1958,” Current Population Reports (November 
1958), Table 1. 
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of the divorced men remarry, as 
against two-thirds of divorced women." 

The Vital Statistics Division of the 
Public Health Service publishes data 
obtained directly from twenty states 
forming a Divorce Registration Area. 
Each state registrar or bureau of vital 
statistics forwards divorce and annul- 
ment data from local sources to the 
Public Health Service. Thus, in the 
Vital Statistics Reports we have an 
official tabulation of divorces and annul- 
ments granted, a much more reliable, 
although not necessarily more valid, 
measure of family dissolution than that 
provided in the Census reports. How- 
ever, the Vital Statistics Reports suffer 
from the fact that they represent a lim- 
ited sample of the nation. The Divorce 
Registration Area, in 1962, was com- 
posed of about twenty states largely in 
the rural South and Midwest. The 
Northeast, populous New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, and California, among 
others, are not included. 

These Vital Statistics Reports data 
are presented in a variety of ways: 
divorces granted per 1,000 population, 
divorces granted per 1,000 marriage 
ceremonies per year; divorces granted 
annually per 1,000 married women 
aged 15 years and over, and divorces 
per 1,000 ever-married women. The 
ratio of divorces to population will 
be affected by population fluctuations 
and the age of the population. The 
crude rate of divorces to marriages per- 
formed will be affected also by the age of 
the population. Moreover, as a measure 
of family breakdown, the crude divorce 
rate is complicated by the fact that 
there is a varying time lapse between 
actual separation and the awarding of 
the divorce decree. The erroneous im- 
pression would be established that a 
specific proportion of marriages per- 


11 Clifford Kirkpatrick, Tke Family (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1963), p. 592. 
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formed in one year will end in divorce. ` 
The ratio of diverces in a given year to 
existing or ever-existing marriages pro- 
vides a more satisfactory picture of the 
state of family breakdown. It provides, 
however, information only on the pro- 
portion of marriages which end in di- 
vorce in a given year, with no indication 
of the length of time the marriages had 
been in effect. 

Thomas C. Monahan suggests that, 
to measure the strength or weakness of 
the marriage relationship, the crude rate 
of divorces per 1,000 married couples be 
replaced with a duration-specific rate. 
This would provide the ratio of divorces 
in marriages of a specified duration to 
the total number of marriages of the 
same duration. Thus, we would have a 
measure of the durability of the marital 
bond. Such a measure would not be 
affected by sharp yearly fluctuations in 
marriages or divorces, or population 
characteristics, and would provide a 
trustworthy reflection of the divorce 
pattern in the nation.# Data on the 
duration of marriage to time of divorce 
decree, not separation, were available 
in the United States only until 1932. 
Thus, we have currently no adequate 
Statistics on family breakdown in the 
form of separation, and only partially 
adequate statistics on divorce. 

Data on illegitimate births to white 
and nonwhite women are received by 
the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics from thirty-four states and the 
District of Columbia. The United 
States is grouped into nine geographic 
divisions in which the rate of illegiti- 
mate births obtained from reporting 
states is applied to all states in that 
division. In each reporting state, 
figures since 1956 are based on a 50 
per cent sample of births. In cases 


12 Thomas C. Monahan, “When Married 
Couples Part: Statistical Trends and Rela- 
tionships in Divorce,” American Soctological 
Review, 27 (1962), p. 625. 


of illegitimate births reported as second 
or higher births for the mother, it 
cannot be determined from the data 
whether previous deliveries occurred out 
of wedlock. Thus, we have no indica- 
tion of the frequency, per unwed 
mother, of illegitimate births. The de- 
gree of error in these illegitimacy re- 
ports is presumed high and unknown. 
No corrections are made for misstate- 
ments about legitimacy status or failure 
to register. They are further limited in 
that the reports are not received from 
such populous states as New York, 
Massachusetts, and California. 


Recommendations 


It would seem highly desirable to 
expand the collection area for statistics 
of family breakdown. The limited Di- 
vorce Registration Area should be re- 
placed by one more nearly reflecting 
the population characteristics of the 
country as a whole, and additional sep- 
aration information should be obtained. 
This sample should include representa- 
tive proportions of urban as well as 
rural areas, industrial, commercial, resi- 
dential, and the like. The pattern es- 
tablished by the Children’s Bureau in 
selecting a representative sample of 
Juvenile Courts for registration of juve- 
nile delinquency cases might well be 
followed. Information on separations 
could be obtained from a variety of 
sources. Courts or public welfare agen- 
cies could supply records of suits for 
nonsupport of families. Social case- 
work agencies, especially public welfare, 
have information regarding a variety of 
family problems in the community. It 
might be feasible for the local Family 
or Children’s Court to collect such data 
for forwarding to the state registrar 
along with divorce and annulment rec- 
ords. To insure standardization and 
reliability of reporting, it would prob- 
ably be necessary for a federal agency 
such as the Public Health Service to 
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TABLE 3—AtconoL UsE 














ESTIMATED ALCOHOL 
Das | “Uses (o Anu” | Dunne ere Ane ae 
1945 (a) 67 1940 (d) 40 24 06 
1945 (a) 67 1947 (e) 50 30 075 
1949 (a) 58 1948 (d) 65 40 10 
* 1950 (a) 60 1955 (f) 70 5.0 1.0 
1951 (a) 59 1963 (g) 70 50 1.0 
1952 (a) 60 
1956 (a) 60 
195& (b) 60 
1962 (c) 71 
1964 (c) 63 














(a) Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Midcentury (New York: Dryden Press, 1957), pp. 244-245. 

(b) Walter Reckless, The Crime Problem (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967), p. 190. 

(c) Robert Straus, “Alcohol” in Contemporary Social Problems, ed. Robert K. Merton and 
Robert A. Nisbet (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1966), p. 250. 

(d) Edwin M. Lemert, Social Pathology (New York: McGraw-Hcll, 1951), p. 342. 

(e) Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967), p. 191. 

(£) Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Méidcentury (New York: Dryden Press, 1957), p. 268, 


note 15. 


(g) Russell R. Dynes, Alfred C. Clarke, Simon Dinitz and Iawao Ishino, Social Problems (New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 530, 


organize and to subsidize the collection 
of these data. 

Some definitions of currently loosely 
used terms would have to be developed, 
so as to distinguish various forms of 
separation: What are the criteria ior 
desertion? What about the kind of 
separation which is braken by the oc- 
casional return of the husband? Census 
questions regarding separation would 
need tc be expanded to include more 
accurate data on kind and length of 
separation, 


ADDICTIONS 
Drunkenness and alcoholism 


The use of alcohol has always been 
widespread in American society.1* It is 
deeply ingrained in American tradition, 
stemming from early American colonists 
and the culture patterns brought by 
various immigrants from the Old World. 

18See Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar 
M. Douglass, Alcohol and Social Responsibi- 
ity (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Yale 


Plan Clinic, 1949), chap. i: “The Historical 
Background of Drinking.” 


Recent studies show that between 60 
per cent and 70 per cent of the adult 
population in the United States drink 
some form of alcoholic beverage (see 
Table 3). Straus points out that to this 
figure should be added an estimated 8 to 
10 million young people who were found, 
in studies of drinking in high school and 
college, to drink on some occasions. He 
suggests that “from 80 to 90 million 
Americans above the age of 15 can be 
considered as users of alcoholic bev- 
erages.” 14 

Although the estimated number of 
adult drinkers of alcoholic beverages 
has increased from about 40 million in 
1940 to about 70 million in 1962, the 
pattern of drinking seems to have 
shifted from distilled spirits to the con- 
sumption of beer and wine. In the 100 
years between 1340 and 1950, the pro- 
portion of alcohcl consumed in the form 
of distilled spirits dropped from about 
90 per cent to about 40 per cent, while 

14 Robert Straus, “Alcohol,” in Contempo- 


rary Social Problems, ed. Robert K. Merton 
and Robert A. Nisket, op. cit., p. 250. 
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the proportion of alcohol in the form 

* of beer rose from 6 per cent to 49 per 
cent and wine, from 4 per cent to 11 
per cent. During this period the adult 
per capita consumption of distilled 
spirits dropped from 4.17 to 1.72 gal- 
lons, while that for beer rose from 2.70 
to 23.21 gallons and wine from 0.46 to 
1.27 gallons. However, the over-all 
consumption of absolute alcohol re- 
mained constant during this 100-year 
period, 2.07 gallons per capita in 1850 
compared with 2.04 gallons in 1950.** 
More Americans seem to be drinking 
-more fermented and less distilled bev- 
erages, and at an earlier age than 
formerly. 

It is estimated that about 6 per cent 
of the nation’s drinkers become problem 
drinkers or alcoholics. ‘These are cur- 
rently said to number between four and 
five million persons (see Table 3). Of 
these, about 14 per cent, or about one 
million persons, are said to be engaged 
in persistent, pathological, uncontrollable 
drinking, with deterioration of psycho- 
logical and social functioning. Such 
chronic addicted alcoholics represent 15 
per cent of first admissions to state and 
county mental hospitals. In 1962 there 
were 23,500 resident patients in state, 
county, and federal institutions for con- 
ditions associated with the excessive use 
of alcobol.*7 Although facilities in psy- 
chiatric hospitals, general hospitals with 
psychiatric facilities, and alcoholism 
clinics have expanded markedly during 
the past decade, the bulk of the popula- 
tion of chronic addicted alcoholics re- 
mains untreated. 

The excessive use of alcohol is often 
related to another social problem, that 
of crime. Offenses usually involving 
alcohol—drunkenness, disorderly con- 
duct, vagrancy, drunken driving, and 


15 Ibid., p. 248. 

18 Ibid., p. 260. 

17US. Departmert of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Trends, op. cit., p. 12 
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violation of liquor laws—have consti- 
tuted, since 1956, between 55 per cent 
and 60 per cent of the total arrests 
recorded by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI) on a, national basis. 
Walter C. Reckless estimates that, in 
1965, 65 per cent of all cases coming 
before municipal, police, and justice- 
of-the-peace courts were charged with 
drunkenness.1* 

Citing several studies, Reckless in- 
dicates that a very high proportion of 
adult offenders have been found to have 
been under the influence of alcohol at 
the time of commission of the offense. 
In a Columbus, Ohio, study of felony 
arrests in 1951-1953, over 60 per cent 
were found to be under the influence 
of alcohol (more than 0.5 per cent 
alcohol in urine) at the time of arrest. 
“These included over 80 per cent of the 
people arrested for concealed weapons, 
cuttings and shootings, over 60 per cent 
of those arrested for robbery, burglary, 
larceny, forgery, and auto theft, and 45 
per cent of those arrested for rape.” 
Also, alcohol was found by Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, in a study of Philadelphia 
Police Department Homicide Squad 
files, to be present in the victim, the 
offender, or both, in over 60 per cent of 
the cases.‘ Thus, alcohol, in addition 
to being an important problem for the 
society, is a significant contributor to 
another serious problem, that of crime. 

Although it may be considered a 
social problem of serious dimensions, 
the true extent of the misuse of alcohol 
as a community problem remains un- 
known. Many cases of alcoholism, 
especially among women, do not come 
to the attention of public agencies where 
records may be kept. The economi- 
cally secure alcoholic may be treated 
in a private clinic or hospital, the 


18 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967), 
p. 194 

19 Ibid., p. 197. 
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female “pantry drinker” may be known 
only to her family, ‘and neither may 
ever be known to the police or the 
public mental hospital. The business 
executive in a large corporation may be 
protected from prying outsiders by 
management, and workers protected by 
the union steward.?° Some may live in 
an economically marginal state without 
coming into conflict with the law or 
otherwise being identified. Moreover, in 
most states, police concern is limited to 
pudlic intoxication, and the excessive 
drinker or the compulsive drinker who 
confines his drinking to`private clubs or 
to his home will not become a police 
statistic, 

Distinction is not made in official 
records between the alcoholic and the 
inebriate. Arrests for public intoxica- 
tion include many persons who are not 
either addicted or nonaddicted alcohol- 
ics, and alcoholics may be convicted of 
offenses other than drunkenness. The 
statistics of arrests for drunkenness are 
furcher complicated by the fact that 
different communities use different 
charges for the man or woman who is 
found in public in an intoxicated con- 
dition. Thus, arrest statistics are of 
little use in estimating the amount of 
alcoholism in the community. 

However, since we are concerned with 
the general problem of societal break- 
down, it may’ be appropriate to in- 
clude intoxication and associated of- 
fenses, although not always involving 
alccholics, with the data on alcoholism 
as a community problem. The drunk on 
the street represents a level of conduct 
which may be harmful to the best in- 
terests of the society. Unlike the com- 
pulsive drinker, the drunk represents a 
conscious and voluntary involvement in 
excessive drinking. It represents, in 
mary instances, a socially sanctioned 
excessive’'use of alcohol. As such, it 


20 Howard S Becker, Outsiders (New York: 
Free Press, 1963), p 169. 
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may be considered a significant social 
problem. 

We have little information about al- 
coholism, either problem drinkers or 
compulsive addicted drinkers, among 
our two largest nonwhite minority 
groups, the Negro and the American 
Indian. It is popularly believed, and 
to some extent reflected in crime sta- 
tistics, that there is considerable exces- 
sive use of alcohol in these two groups. 
It would be essential for the establish- 
ment, by legislation or otherwise, of 
programs to improve the social plight of 
these two minority groups to know the 
extent of alcoholism among them. 

To obtain an adequate index of al- 
coholism as a social problem, it would 
be necessary, first of all, to achieve 
agreement on a definition of alcoholism. 
This should enable us to distinguish 
between statistics of the incidence of 
drinking, of drunkenness, and chronic 
alcoholism, which are frequently con- 
fused in professional literature and in 
the public press. Since alcoholism is 
considered more and more as an illness, 
the medical profession might be called 
on to organize such a definition for of- 
ficial use. Statistical information might 
be obtained from both public and pri- 
vate agencies, and from those general 
hospitals now admitting alcoholics for 
treatment. Public and private agencies 
for the study of alcoholism and the 
treatment of the alcoholic have multi- 
plied in the past two decades. Public 
and private case-work agencies have be- 
come concerned with the alcoholic. Na- 
tional and local councils and informa- 
tion centers on problems of alcoholism 
exist in various parts of the country. 
Moreover, in recent years, private in- 
dustry and labor unions have become 
concerned with the alcoholic in their 
ranks. Insurance companies have data 
on alcoholism in their records. A cen- 
tral registry in each state could collect 
and process information from all of 
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these sources. In New York State this 
information could be drawn from the 
newly established Division on Alcohol- 
ism in the State Department of Mental 
Health. 


Drug use 


Addiction to the use of narcotic drugs 
is generally considered a serious social 
problem in the United States, especially 
as it occurs among minority groups in 
our metropolitan areas. This concern 
is enhanced by indications that the use 
of some dangerous drugs, although non- 
narcotic and nonaddictive, is spreading 
into middle-class and upper-middle-class 
neighborhoods. The press carries fre- 
quent sensational reports of the wide- 
spread use by high school and by college 
students of marijuana, barbiturates, am- 
phetamines, and LSD. However, the 
actual number of narcotics addicts and 
the actual extent of use of dangerous 
but nonaddictive drugs is essentially 
unknown. We have some data, on a 
national and local level, of arrests, con- 
viction, and commitment of persons ac- 
cused of illegally selling or possessing 
narcotics or other dangerous drugs. We 
also have some data on addicts who 
apply for hospital treatment. However, 
as a measure of the extent of the prob- 
lem of drug use these data are far from 
complete or adequate. Unless they be- 
come involved in crime to support the 
drug habit, many addicts can avoid 
public identification. Middle-class ad- 
dicts and professional persons who have 
access to drugs rarely fall into the hands 
of the police. 

The Bureau of Narcotics of the 
United States Treasury Department has 
published an annual count of addicts 
in the United States since 1953. Re- 
ports are collected from law-enforce- 
ment officials across the nation, and are 
presented annually in “Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs.” A list 


of “active” addicts is compiled from 
addict-identification cards submitted by 
local law-enforcement officials on ad- 
dicts who “come to their attention.” 
The names of newly reported addicts 
are added to the list, giving a count of 
new addicts and recidivists. However, 
if the name of a listed addict is not 
repeated in a five-year period, he is 
dropped from the list on the assumption 
that he is either dead or no longer a 
user of drugs. 

In addition to the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics data, statistics on nonfederal nar- 
cotics arrests are reported in the Uni- 
form Crime Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. However, 
these narcotics-arrest data, obtained 
from police over the nation, do not 
cover the period prior to 1930, and are 
adequate only since about 1960. They 
do not reliably distinguish between sell- 
ers and users, and do not contain infor- 
mation on addicts other than those spe- 
cifically arrested on narcotics charges. 
The Bureau of the Census includes in 
its annual report on prison populations 
the number of prisoners incarcerated on 
narcotics charges. One may find, also, 
information on local conditions in state 
and city reports on apprehended vio- 
lators of the narcotics laws. 

The Bureau of Narcotics estimates 
that there are between 45,000 and 
60,000 drug addicts, a ratio of about 
1 person in 4,000, in the United States. 
It was reported to the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs that on 
December 31, 1960, there were 44,906 
addicts in the United States.21 The 
current situation represents, according 
to the Bureau of Narcotics, a tremen- 
dous decrease in the number of addicts 
since the passage of the Harrison Act 
in 1914. At that time, it was estimated 
that there were about 200,000 per- 

21 Alfred R. Lindesmith, The Addict and 


the Law (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1965), p. 100. 
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sons, or one person in 400, addicted to 
opiates, which could be easily and leg- 
ally obtained. The number of drug 
addicts is reported to have dropped 
sharply to about 20,000 in 1946, rising 
again to about 60,000 in the 1950's, 
and again decreasing in the 1960’s to 
a point where one in 4,000 is estimated 
to be addicted.?? 

However, in the Price Daniel Senate 
subcommittee hearings and in the Hale 
Boggs House subcommittee hearings, it 
was found in 1955 that the total of the 
estimates by California, New York, Illi- 
nois, and Ohio state ‘authorities, for 
these four states alone, was 65,000 ad- 
dicts. Clausen points out that while 
the Bureau of Narcotics reported 7,412 
narcotics addicts in California in 1962, 
the State of California listed 13,620 
known addicts and users within the 
state. He estimates, from fragments 
of data, between 50,000 and 100,000 
persons addicted to opiates in the 
United States. This figure does not 
include users of marijuana or other 
nonaddicting but dangerous drugs.?* 

Narcotics addiction has been to a 
large extent a problem of our large 
metropolitan centers. It is estimated 
by the Bureau of Narcotics that 48 per 
cent of the nation’s narcotic addicts are 
in New York State, largely in New York 
City. Moreover, in New York, it is 
largely a problem oi the Negro and 
Puerto Rican minorities. A recent re- 
port of the Bureau of Narcotics indi- 
cates, however, a decrease in the num- 
‘ber cf addicts among Negroes and an 
increase in the number of white addicts. 
Although Negro addicts still outnumber 


230.S., Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Narcotics, Narcotics Addiction (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 
p. 5. 

38 John A. Clausen, “Drug Addiction,” in 
Contemporary Social Problems, ed. Robert K. 
Merton and Robert A. Nisbet, of. cit. pp. 
204-205. 
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other groups, the number of Negroes 
among newly reported addicts has been 
declining annually during the past ten 
years. “In 1956, Negroes accounted 
for 56.8 per cent of all new addicts. 
In 1965 ... the Negro portion has 
dropped to 40.2 per cent.” The number 
of new Negro addicts added dropped 
from 5,395 in 1956 to 2,419 in 1965.*4 
There is an unverified impression among 
community workers that many former 
drug addicts have turned to the more 
easily obtained and less expensive al- 
cohol for their “kicks.” 

Drug addicts who can financially sup- 
port their habit may never come to 
official attention so as to become in- 
cluded in the official statistics. Those 
who have legal access to drugs, such as 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and pharma- 
cists may avoid detection, or, if de- 
tected, be privately punished by their 
respective professional organizations 
without publicity. “Doctors addicted 
to narcotics are punished lightly when 
they come to the attention of law en- 
forcement authorities. A doctor found 
stealing from hospital narcotics supplies, 
is, ordinarily, simply asked to leave the 
hospital; he is not turned over to the 
police.” ®> Winick refers to a study in 
1942, which showed that of 457 con- 
secutive admissions for Meperidine 
(Demerol) addiction to the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital 
at Lexington, about one-third were phy- 
sicians and osteopaths. It was esti- 
mated by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics in 1957 that about 
1 in 100 physicians were addicted to 
the use of opiates. This rate of addic- 
tion is considerably greater than the 
estimated rate of 1 in 3,000 in the 
general population.?° It is highly prob- 


24 New York Times, March 30, 1967. 

35 Howard S. Becker, op. cit., p. 169. 

26 Charles Wimick, “Physical Narcotic Ad- 
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able that some physician drug addicts, 
as well as nurses, dentists, and phar- 
macists, evade detection by law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The spreading use of marijuana, bar- 
biturates, LSD, and amphetamines, 
classified as dangerous but nonaddictive 
drugs, among middle-class high school 
and college youth has caused much 
alarm among the citizens of the United 
States. Dr. Henry B. Bruyn, health 
director at the University of California 
at Berkeley, is quoted in an Associated 
Press report as saying that one out of 
every four students at Berkeley smokes 
marijuana. He estimated also that as 
many as 60 per cent of students in 
some eastern urban universities smoked 
marijuana.” Henry Giordano, United 
States Narcotics Cammissioner, testified 
before a House Appropriations sub- 
committee that there was an increase in 
arrests for the illegal use of marijuana 
from 7,000 in 1964 to more than 15,000 
in 1966.78 Such drug use seems to be 
spreading among middle-class high 
school and college youth. Twenty-two 
youths, mostly from middle-class and 
upper-middle-class families, were ar- 
raigned in Queens County (New York) 
on charges of selling or possessing 
marijuana, LSD, barbiturates, amphe- 
tamines and hashisn.*® Clausen makes 
reference to the increasing occasional 
use of dangerous but nonaddicting 
drugs. “Increasingly, persons arrested 
“for drug offences are found to be using 
a variety of so-called dangerous drugs 

. . such as amphetamines (‘benze- 
drine’) or hallucinogens on an oc- 
casional or ‘spree’ basis.” He reminds 
us, however, that we have little data on 
the extent of such occasional use “be- 
yond impressions from arrest data, re- 
ports in the public press, and pro- 

31 Syracuse Herald-Journal, March 29, 1967. 

28 New York Times, March 18, 1967. 
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nouncements of advocates of free drug 
use or their opponents.” 3° 

In terms of the extent of the problem 
of drug addiction, it might be con- 
sidered of less significance as an indi- 
cator of social disorganization than are 
other social problems. “Compared with 
mental illness, juvenile delinquency. 
and other problems . . . it occurs in- 
frequently and in more delimited popu- 
lation groups. For these groups it is a 
grave problem.” * However, the crime 
which accompanies drug addiction and 
the unemployment and the social de- 
gradation of the addict add to the 
seriousness of the problem. Also, the 
seeming spread of nonnarcotic drug use, 
if it is, in fact, true, should be a matter 
of grave concern. This situation might 
be considered as an indicator of an as 
yet undiagnosed deep malaise in the 
social system. We must, however, de- 
velop ways of collecting adequate data 
on the nature, extent, and distribution 
of the problem. 

Lindesmith emphasizes the unsatis- 
factory nature of available data on 
drug addiction for index purposes. Be- 
cause of variations in enforcement poli- 
cies, in detection, and in registration 
techniques, these figures cannot be con- 
sidered as a constant proportion of drug 
addicts in the community. To assess 
the extent of the problem of drug addic- 
tion, we need to know the number of 
addicts known to the police for violation 
of the narcotics Jaws, the number of 
addicts known for violation of other 
laws, the number of addicts known only 
to various community agencies, the 
number of addicts securing legal drugs 
from doctors and pharmacists, and the 
number of institutionalized users. We 
need information, which we do not at 
present have, on the occasional user 
and on the patterns of spread in the 


80 John A. Clausen, Drug Addiction, op. cit, 
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community. Distinction should be made, 
in police and institution reports, be- 
tween nonusers arrested or incarcerated 
for sale of narcotics, and addicts who 
were also sellers, With these data, we 
may be able to estimate, more reliably 
than at present, parameters of the 
problem of drug addiction. 

It would be desirable to separate the 
criminal-law-enforcement from the re- 
habilitative functions. It might be well 
to reserve the latter for some agency 
involved in public health work, leaving 
the police function of tracking down 
sources of illicit narcotics to the Bureau 
of Narcotics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


PERSONAL BREAKDOWN 
Mental disorder 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare publishes annual re- 
ports on mental disorder in the United 
States in Patients in Mental Hospitals 
and Data on Patients of Outpatient 
Psychiatric Clinics. The former in- 
cludes patients in private hospitals and 
institutions, as well as federal, state, 
and county institutions. The latter in- 
cludes general hospitals with psychiatric 
services and also outpatient psychiatric 
clinics. 

It is estimated that there were about 
565,500 patients residing in mental 
hospitals at the end of the fiscal year 
1964.82 The rate for 1964 was 298.7 
patients per 100,000 civilian population, 
a drop from a rate of 310.6 in 1963. 
In fact, the rate has been dropping 
steadily from a high of 409.0 in 1945. 
New admissions to mental hospitals, 
however, have been increasing steadily, 
but length of stay has been decreasing 
(see Table 4). One group, the aged, 
seems ta be increasing in admissions to 

81 Ibid., p. 235. 


82 Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Trends, op. cit., p. S-29. 
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TABLE 4—PERSONAL BREAKDOWN 














MENTAL RESIDENT IN 
HOSFITAL ENTAL SuiciDES 
DAIRE ADMISSIONS HOSPITAL PER 100,000 
PER 100,000 PER 100,000 POPULATION 
POPULATION | POPULATION (c) 
(2) (b) 
1940 1.4 363.7 — 
1945 1.9 409.0 — 
1950 2.0 384.9 11.4 
1952 2.0 389.0 — 
1954 2.1 391.3 — 
1956 2.3 377.9 (1955) 10.2 
1958 2.3 360.8 — 
1960 2.3 343.2 10.6 
1961 2.4 332.5 10.4 
1962 2.6 321.8 10.9 
1963 2.6 3106 11.0 
1964 — 298.7 _ 











(a) U. S., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Trends, op. cH., Table S-29. 

(b) Ibid., Table S-28. 

(c) Statistical Abstract of the Uniled States, 
1965, op. cù , p. 59. 


mental hospitals. This is probably not 
an indication of increasing mental 
breakdown in our older citizens, but 
rather a reflection of the increase in 
life span.?3 

Interpretation of these data is com- 
plicated by the changing public attitude 
toward mental disorder. The increase 
in admissions to mental hospitals may 
reflect a greater acceptance of mental 
disorder as a disease, especially when 
it can be treated in the psychiatric ward 
of a general hospital. However, Gold- 
hamer and Marshall, in their study of 
first admissions to Massachusetts and 
New York institutions during the per- 
iods 1840-1885 and 1917-1940, find 
that “there has been no long-term in- 
crease during the last century in the 
incidence of psychosis of early and 
middle life.”** It is probable that, 
with the lessening of the stigma at- 

33 John A. Clausen, “Mental Disorders,” in 
Contemporary Social Problems, ed. Robert K. 
Merton and Robert A. Nisbet, of. ct., p. 37. 

24 Herbert Goldhamer and Andrew Mar- 
shall, Psychosis and Civilisation (New York: 
Free Press, 1953), p. 92. 
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tached to mental illness, and the public 
awareness of new techniques and fa- 
cilities for handling psychiatric cases, 
there has been an increase in the readi- 
ness to use psychiatric facilities. 

These mental hospital statistics, how- 
ever, are not accurate indicators of the 
state of mental health of the nation. It 
is estimated that an additional 379,000 
nonhospitalized patients are treated 
annually in mental hygiene clinics, and 
from 365,000 to 451,000 are seen an- 
nually by private psychiatrists.” Many 
others, probably less disturbed, are seen 
by ministers, social workers, physicians, 
and clinical psychologists. These addi- 
tional data, however, are not available. 

To have reliable data on the extent 
of mental disorder in our society we 
need to consider those sources of infor- 
mation which are not now tapped by 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reports. In states where psy- 
chologists and social workers are li- 
censed, such data might be made avail- 
able through a central agency. Since 
public welfare agencies are associated 
either with a local, county, or state 
government, data could be collected 
through a state department of public 
welfare. Many private agencies are 
associated with a local Community 
Chest which might be used as an in- 
formation-collecting agency. An area- 
sampling procedure would, of course, 
have to be worked out to get a repre- 
sentative sample of the nation. Also, 
care should be taken to include private 
as well as public agencies, hospitals and 
clinics, to avoid a distorted social-class 
representation in the data. 


Suicide 

Suicide is considered the ultimate 
breakdown of the person, and related 
to social breakdown. Suicide is con- 
sidered by some “primarily a social 


35 Russell R Dynes, et al, Social Problems, 
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phenomenon, and the majority of per- 
sons who commit suicide reflect the dis- 
organization of the society.” °* In 1960 
there were 19,450 suicides in the United 
States, a rate of 10.8 per 100,000 per- 
sons. This rate has remained fairly 
constant over a number of years. 
Although ranked eleventh in the causes 
of death in the 1950’s, suicide now 
ranks fourth in the causes of death 
among Americans aged 18-45, probably 
because of the elimination, by improved 
medical practice, of other causes of 
death.*8 

The principal source of national data 
on suicides consists in the Vital Statis- 
tics collected by the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. These are based on 
a 10 per cent sample of death certificates 
filed with state vital statistics offices 
by local physicians and hospital au- 
thorities, which are forwarded to the 
Public Health Service National Center 
for Health Statistics in Washington. 

The reliability of statistics on suicide 
is generally questioned. Zilboorg goes 
so far as to say that the data on suicide 
deserve little, if any, credence.” Sui- 
cides are concealed by relatives and 
physicians, and many cases of suicide 
may pass for accidental death, especially 
“one-car” accidents. A person unsuc- 
cessfully attempting suicide might die 
of an effect related to the attempt, and 
not be recorded a suicide. Suicide 
might be achieved by a negative act, 
by deliberately not protecting oneself 
against fatal injury. 

Although there seems to be no in- 


8° Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, 
Social Disorganisation (New York: Harper, 
1961), p. 315. 

87 Russell R Dynes et al, Social Problems, 
op. cit, p 503. 

38US, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Trends, op cit., p. 4. 

39 Jack P. Gibbs, “Suicide,” in Contempo- 
rary Social Problems, ed Robert K. Merton 
and Robert A Nisbet, op. cit., p 286. 
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crease in suicide rates during the past 
decade, this cannot be said with cer- 
tainty because it seems almost impossi- 
ble to obtain reliable statistics of sui- 
cide. If the social stigma attached to 
suicide were lessened, there might be 
less concealment. It might be possible 
to change the form of the death certifi- 
cate so that doctors would report not 
only the cause but also the circumstances 
of death. A good deal of information on 
suicides has been collected by life in- 
surance companies in the United States. 
The use of such records to supplement 
or correct government records might 
provide a more reliable index of sui- 
cides in the country than the Vital 
Statistics reports. 


SEXUAL DEVIATION 
Prostitution 


Prostitution is generally considered a 
concomitant of moral degeneracy and 
disorganization of a community. How- 
ever, it is less a matter of public concern 
now than in the period 1910-1940.*° 
This decreased concern is probably a 
function of increased sexual freedom 
for women in the United States and the 
decreased visibility of the prostitute. 
According to Clinard, prostitution ac- 
counts for less than 10 per cent of 
the total nonmarital sexual outlets for 
males.“ 

There is no way of ascertaining the 
number of women who support them- 
selves by selling sexual favors either on 
“a full-time or part-time basis. Police 
arrests are notoriously unreliable in this 
area, especially since newer types of 
prostitute—the call girl, for one—are 
not exposed to public contact with po- 


40 Kingsley Davis, “Sexual Behavior,” in 
Contemporary Social Problems, ed Robert K. 
Merton and Robert A Nisbet, op. cit, p. 348, 
note 49 

“Marshall Clinard, Sociology of Deviant 
Behavior (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963), p. 250. 
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lice. Clinard, in 1963, estimated that 
there were about 275,000 women in 
America who live by prostitution 
alone. Even if there were some ade- 
quate way of counting full-time pro- 
fessional prostitutes, since they consti- 
tute such a small proportion of women 
engaged in illicit sex relations either 
for money or for other favors, the 
figures would be meaningless as a meas- 
ure of breakdown of sexual norms in 
American society. 


Homosexuality 


Homosexual behavior is considered 
abhorrent in American society and is 
generally punished as a crime. It is 
generally seen as a threat to the insti- 
tution of the family and the virility of 
our society. However, the amount and 
kind of herm done to the society is 
debatable. English and European lit- 
erature provides many instances of so- 
cially, artistically, and economically 
productive persons who in their private 
lives prefer as partners persons of their 
own sex. 

We have no official statistics on ho- 
mosexuality. Lemert estimates between 
three and four million homosexuals in 
the United States. Thus, this form of 
proscribed sexual behavior, considered 
by most as more degenerate than pros- 
titution, far exceeds the estimated num- 
ber of prostitutes. Kinsey found that 
although 37 per cent of his white male 
sample had at some time or another 
participated in homosexual behavior, 
only about 4 per cent had been ex- 
clusively homosexual.“* One of the 
problems posed by such studies consists 
in the lack of agreement on the defini- 
tion of homosexuality and the lack of an 
adequate classification of its various 


42 Ibid., p 250. 

48 Edwin M. Lemert, Social Pathology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), p 237 

tt Kingsley Davis, “Social Behavior,” op 
cit., p. 343. 
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forms. These would need to be de- 
veloped before reliable measurement 
of the extent of this form of sexual 
deviation can be attempted. 

Beyond these estimates of prostitu- 
tion and of homosexuality, we have no 
measures of the amount of sexual pa- 
thology in our society. How, and 
whether or not, they contribute to the 
“breakdown” of our society is problem- 
atic. Police information on homosexu- 
ality is limited to arrests of those homo- 
sexuals who have a high degree of pub- 
lic visibility. These are either transves- 
tites, or those apprehended in “crimes 
against nature” such as sodomy and 
fellatio. We have no basis even for 
speculation about tke extent to which 
homosexuality is prevalent among mid- 
die-class men and women who are con- 
ventional in all other areas of conduct. 
Some information might be obtained 
from the Mattachine Society, a national 
organization of homosexuals with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, dedicated to 
protecting the political and social rights 
and welfare of the homosexual. How- 
ever, because of their position as plead- 
ers for a special cause, their estimates of 
the extent of homosexuality will need 
careful evaluation. 


INADEQUACY OF CURRENT INDICATORS 


Thus, when éxisting data on societal 
breakdown are examined critically, it is 
difficult to indicate the extent of a 
problem or to say that it is more or 
less than in some previcus period. Some 
of these problems generally considered 
serious, such as drug addiction and al- 
coholism, when examined in the light of 
historical reports, journalistic accounts, 
and some official statistics, seem actu- 
ally to be decreasing. Within the limits 
of the inadequate data which we have, 
it might be said that illegitimacy, family 
separation, and mental hospital admis- 
sion of the aged seem io be increasing. 
However, the question is raised whether 


these statistical increases are “real” or 
concomitants of increased public con- 
cern or better record-keeping. 

The Jack of data, coupled with the 
unclear and varying definitions of the 
indicators of social breakdown which we 
have considered, and the differential re- 
porting at various levels, make it most 
difficult to assess the amount of social 
breakdown in our society. Moreover, 
there is overlapping between various 
measures of disorganization——a prosti- 
tute may be an alcoholic and have an 
illegitimate child—so that a count of 
deviants and of instances of deviation 
would not necessarily coincide. Some 
are frequently found together, such as 
prostitution and female drug addiction, 
alcoholism and family disorganization, 
or suicide and mental disorder. On the 
other hand, a single instance of social 
breakdown, such as desertion, alcohol- 
ism, or suicide, may directly or in- 
directly affect the lives of a number 
of people. 

A serious handicap in the translation 
of social-problems data into indicators 
of the social state of the nation lies in 
the fact that we have no common units 
of measurement. Is an increase in the 
rate of automobile thefts to be con- 
sidered as “serious” as an increase in 
the rate of family desertion?. Is an 
increase in the rate of illegitimate child- 
ren less seriously damaging than a sim- 
ilar increase in the rate of drug addic- 
tion? Currently, judgment of the grav- 
ity of a situation is based on one’s 
individual value system rather than on 
some objectively determined measure of 
harm or damage. Furthermore, the lack 
of a common unit of measurement 
makes it impossible to combine various 
indicators into a general index of social 
breakdown. 

The interpretation of these statistics 
as indicators of social disorganization 
is further complicated by the fact that 
the greater the concern of the commu- 
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nity about a given problem, and the 
more the public has been sensitized to 
the problem, and the better the public 
and private facilities for handling the 
problem, the greater will be the number 
of instances brought to official atten- 
tion and thus recorded. The greater 
the confidence of the public in treat- 
ment facilities for the mentally disor- 
dered, the drug addict, the alcoholic, and 
the delinquent, the greater will be the 
public’s use of these facilities, and the 
more instances will come to light. The 
Children’s Bureau urges that, because 
of differences in state laws, differences in 
facilities for handling the problem, and 
limitations in the collection and proc- 
essing of data, juvenile court statistics 
be used cautiously, These data may be 
taken to indicate, however, “how fre- 
quently one important community re- 
source, the juvenile court, is utilized for 
dealing with such cases.”* The de- 
gree of use will depend on the con- 
fidence which the lay and professional 
publics have in the institutions for deal- 
ing with a particular problem. 

The use of these data as indicators 
of social breakdown is hampered by the 
fact of the intimate relationship between 
the various indicators. Alcoholism and 
family breakdown, illegitimacy and 
prostitution, on drug addiction and men- 
tal disease frequently occur together in 
one person, These intercorrelations un- 
doubtedly serve to exaggerate the pic- 
ture of societal breakdown. 

However, even though we could ac- 
cept these data as reliable, we would 
then be faced by the question of their 
meaning with respect to societal break- 
down. What is the significance of de- 
sertion, or of drug addiction, or of ho- 
mosexuality, for societal functioning? 


45 US., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Juvenile 
Court Statistics, Statistical Series No 79 
(Washington, D.C.. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963), p. ii. 
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How can these be integrated into a 
perspective for viewing the state of our 
society? It is proposed that we look 
at the problem of social deviation or 
social problems as a reaction of mem- 
bers of the society to strains in the 
social system to which they belong. 


DEVIATION As REACTION TO STRAIN 


The effectiveness of any organization, 
whether it be a society, a club, a 
factory, or a library, depends on the 
extent to which the members carry out 
activities or functions necessary to keep 
the enterprise going in a direction de- 
termined by the nature of the enterprise 
itself. A factory will have different 
functional requirements from a family, 
or a boys’ gang, or an academic class. 
These functions are carried out in the 
form of tasks which are allocated to 
different functionaries of the organiza- 
tion. A series of related tasks would 
constitute a role which is generally 
given a label, such as mother, lathe- 
operator, library-cataloguer, car sales- 
man, or lecturer. A combination of. 
roles may be designated a status, such 
as head of household, skilled machinist, 
college professor, businessman, or lib- 
rarian. 

Societal disorganization may be seen 
as a situation in which the functional 
requirements for maintenance of .the so- 
ciety are not being met. The dis- 
turbance in the pattern of social rela- 
tions follows when members of the 
group are unable or are not allowed 
to participate fully in the social system, 
to carry out the roles conventionally 
expected of them as members of the 
organization. ‘They may be assigned 
tasks and roles not consistent with their 
age, sex, education, or status as a citizen 
in a democracy. They may be pre- 
vented from assuming or exercising role 

‘functions conventionally expected of 
them in the social, political, or economic 
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system in which they find themselves. 
They may be unable to accept the con- 
ventional roles for reasons of personal 
pathology. At the extreme, they may 
find themselves in 2 social situation in 
which they have no roles, where they 
have no part to play in the maintenance 
of the system. They are in a situation 
in which they are not needed, yet one 
from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. 

Such persons without roles, or with 
limited roles, become problems for the 
society and, when they exist in large 
numbers, may become organized into 
what may be called a culture: of pov- 
erty, of deprivation, of homosexuality, 
of delinquency, of alcoholism, and the 
like. Such groups, relegated to a posi- 
tion of subordinate or limited role par- 
ticipation, themselves become sources 
of strain in the society. They have 
little reason for maintaining the allegi- 
ance to societal norms which is normally 
fostered and reinforced by interaction 
with other individuals and groups in the 
course of playing a series of related 
roles. Thus, not being involved in an 
interdependent pattern of role expec- 
tations they find it possible to engage 
in behavior in violation of the conven- 
tional normative system of the society. 
In the past two generations, the poor 
and the Negro have been subjected to 
a shrinking or narrowing of roles in 
American society, to the point that they 
are now more or less roleless persons.*® 
The roles conventionally ascribed to the 
poor and to the poor Negro have been 
either dropped or assigned to automated 
devices. More recently, the limited 
roles assigned the Negro and the poor, 
as a result of expanded perspectives 
provided by World War II, by educa- 
tion, and by the expansion of mass 
communications, have been perceived 

4° This theme of the rolelessness of the poor 


and of the Negro will be expanded by the 
author in another paper 
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as inconsistent with the status of Ameri- 
can citizen. The result has been a 
greater feeling of relative deprivation 
and an increased demand for rights and 
opportunities available to their fellow 
citizens yet always beyond their own 
grasp. Frustrations which were for- 
merly resignedly accepted now arouse 
aggressive action. 

The conditions of social disorganiza- 
tion discussed previously in this paper 
indicate the inability of certain persons 
to carry out roles defined as necessary 
or desirable in our society. The deserter 
has mishandled and discarded the roles 
of father and spouse which have been 
ascribed to the mature male by hallowed 
tradition in Western society. The ho- 
mosexual eschews the male role with its 
associated tasks involving heterosexual 
aggressiveness, predatory behavior, a 
paternal role, and the like, expected of 
him in Western society by reason of 
birth as a biological male. The alco- 
holic evades the practice of various roles 
expected of him on the basis of age, 
education, marital status, and citizen- 
ship. Although the role played by the 
prostitute may be seen as having a 
function in modern industrial society, 
it is not the role conventionally as- 
cribed to, or expected of, the female in 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Such deviations from conventional 
role expectations have utility as indi- 
cators of areas of strain in our society. 
Widespread relinquishing of role re- 
sponsibility in a given sector of society 
—an age group, a minority group, a 
socioeconomic group—may indicate the 
nature and locus of societal strain. High 
rates of crime, family desertion, drunk- 
enness, sexual promiscuity, unemploy- 
ment, and the like may serve as warn- 
ings to the society that its various insti- 
tutions are not meeting the needs of its 
members, or of a significantly large 
number of its members. People are 
unable to perform the social, economic, 
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political, parental, sexual, anc other 
roles expected of them because of vari- 
ous social and psychological ‘mpedi- 
menta in their way. The resultant 
group or individual behavior de~iations 
may serve to highlight situations of 
institutional or structural strain in the 
society. 

Some forms of deviant behavior of 
individuals or groups may serve to re- 
duce strain in the social system by pro- 
viding outlets for aggressions <roused 
by societal frustrations. Deviant be- 
havior may be accepted as al-ernate 
roles, which then may become incor- 
porated into the system. If thzse al- 
ternate roles, however, are not accepted 
or if they become intolerable in the 
light of new knowledge or new norms, 
the cathartic effect is lost anc even 
greater strain may be aroused. Con- 
sideration of the deviant roles ir a so- 
ciety as strain-reducing mechanisms 
and as alternatives to conventional roles 
would aid in identifying areas 3f so- 
cietal strain. 

The inability of the individual or of 
groups of individuals to carry ouz roles 
conventionally expected of them 5 gen- 
erally considered by the society as un- 
desirable, and as a situation about 
which something should be done. Such 
deviations from the norm are considered 
as harmful or dysfunctional to the social 
system, impeding predictability ef be- 
havior on which co-operative action is 
so dependent. In spite of suck dis- 
approval, however, these conditions per- 
sist and, in some cases, even flourish and 
expand. There appears to be, i1 our 
society, a high degree of inability to 
organize our forces to act positively in 
the removal or alleviation of the situa- 
tion deemed so undesirable. This in- 
ability to achieve consensus, to mcbilize 
energies to eradicate, or at least te con- 
trol, situations which have been Jesig- 
nated problems for the society 5 the 
crucial problem of the society. 
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With respect to some problem be- 
haviors, we find ourselves currently in a 
state of unstable equilibrium.“ One 
such problem is prostitution, which the 
society condemns, yet at the same time 
tolerates. We glamorize it in our litera- 
ture and on the stage. It might be 
said that in the area of sexual behavior 
our society is in a state of relative 
disorganization. We cannot achieve 
consensus—either to sanction premari- 
tal sexual relations, adultery, and pros- 
titution, or completely and effectively 
to condemn them. We condemn and 
punish the drunk and the drug addict; 
yet at the same time we consider them 
as “sick.” We define the psychotic as 
sick, yet confine him involuntarily to 
prisonlike institutions which in only 
rare instances bear any resemblance to 
a medical institution.** 

These are instances of the confusion, 
the lack of consensus, in our soclety 
about situations defined as social—and 
undesirable—problems. The social dis- 
organization inheres, not only in these 
problems or in the situations which 
bring them about, but in the inability 
of the society to achieve consensus and 
to organize effectively into an active 
agent to do something about these situ- 
ations. Mental disorder, crime, drug 
addiction, family breakdown, and the 
like are problems for the society. The 
problem of society is the inability to 
achieve consensus, to mobilize resources, 
to organize for effective action in situa- 
tions which it has defined as those 
harmful to its existence. In some cases, 
the society is unable to organize be- 
cause of lack of consensus. In other 
cases, although the society desires to 
do so, it cannot engage in effective 


47Edwin M Lemert, Soctal Pathology, op 
cit, pp. 60-61 

48 See the incisive analysis of mental hos- 
pital incarceration by Thomas Szasz, in The 
Myth of Mental Ilness (New York: Harper, 
1961). 
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action because of lack of knowledge 
about the problem and techniques for 
its solution. In either case, mobiliza- 
tion of resources is impossible, and a 
situation agreed on as undesirable con- 
tinues to create strains for the society. 

There may be agreement in a society 
about the need for doing something 
about a social problem, but action is 
blocked by disagreement on the meth- 
ods to be used. Because of the inter- 
relatedness of societal institutions, it is 
almost impossible to intervene in one 
area of social life without affecting one 
or more others. The proposed solution 
to a problem might involve techniques 
which would be seen as producing un- 
desired changes for some groups in 
another area of social life. Giving the 
Negro equal job opportunities in the 
South would put him in a competitive 
position for jobs with poor whites, who 
might then be relegated to an inferior 
socioeconomic position with respect to 
the Negro. This would be, in the ideol- 
ogy of the Southerner, an intolerable 
situation—worse than the accusation of 
the violation of humanitarian principles. 

One of the consequences of the lack 
of consensus with respect to the defini- 
tion of deviant behavior as a social 
problem and the lack of ability to or- 
ganize effectively for action has been 
the exploitation of the deviant group 
by others. This has resulted in 
the limited participation of the deviant 
group in the social system, resulting in 
an alienation of the group, and a re- 
moval from public view. Thus, com- 
munication is minimized, and myths, 
about both the dominant and minority 
groups, spring up, increasing the social 
distance between them. It is easy, then, 
to discriminate the deviant from others 
and act selectively toward him. By 
limiting his socialization, in terms of 
schooling, job training, and the like, 
he is further prevented from partici- 
pating in the social system, and kept in 


a subordinate position. Thus, an ever- 
widening gap between his role expecta- 
tions and those open to him is faced 
by the deviant person. Unless he some- 
how disturbs the complacency or the 
conscience of the influential members 
of the society, the deviant may be used 
and tolerated rather than be considered 
as a problem for the society. 

Strain, problems, and some degree of 
disorganization are the price we must 
pay for living in a dynamic, progres- 
sive society. Change, technological and 
social, is rapid and frequent, bringing 
with it shifts in roles, and even the dis- 
organization or elimination of roles. 
Problems for the society arise which 
are either denied legitimacy or denied 
because we do not know what to do 
with them. A completely organized so- 
ciety would have all aspects of conduct 
under control, with no allowance for 
deviation. Such a society would be 
impervious to change, and would be 
stricken with the formalism of ‘mech- 
anism supreme” which “becomes an 
evil when it suppresses individuality and 
stupefies or misdirects the energies of 
human nature ” *® Our task is to allow 
for and stimulate change, yet to mini- 
mize the resultant strains in the social 
system, and to involve the participation 
of all or most members of the society 
in social roles appropriate to their status 
as citizens. 

A major goal of the authors of this 
volume is to develop a series of indi- 
cators which will enable us to identify 
and locate situations of strain which 
interfere with the ideal functioning of 
our society as defined in the social, 
political, economic, and moral philoso- 
phies of our time. We could then allo- 
cate social and economic resources for 
the elimination or alleviation of these 
undesirable conditions or situations. 

49 Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organiza- 


tion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924), p 342. 
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We have, to be sure, made som: at- 
tempts to rectify some of the conditions 
designated as problems for the society, 
but they have too often been piecemeal, 
poorly organized, and not orientec to- 
ward the root of the problem, and aave 
fallen fallow. Our task in devising in- 
dicators of the social state of the netion 
thus appears to have two dimensions: 
the identification and location of sacial 
problems, and the identification and 
analysis of those processes within the 
society which stand in the way of 
efforts to remove these avowedly un- 
_ desirakle conditions. We have at- 
tempted, with limited success, the 
former; the latter remains as yet largely 
unconsidered. Society has pointed the 
finger at them—the alcoholic, the de- 
serter, the drug addict, the homosexual 
—but kas failed to consider its own mle 
in the perpetuation of these problems, 
either directly or by inaction. Sone 
indicatcr of the discrepancy between 
the societal attitude toward its prcb- 
lems and the extent and sincerity of its 
efforts to remove or alleviate them 
would contribute much to the under- 
standing of the degree of consensus 
about the values upon which American 
democracy is founded. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongy 
that the social problems which we hae 
been discussing—divorce, desertion, zl- 
cohalism, drug addiction—are indicato-s 
of social breakdown, are overt signs ef 
strains in the society, and are not tke 
strains themselves. In fact, they may 
be considered as forms of organization, 
rather than disorganization, of the social 
system. They represent more or les 
conventional and structured ways cf 
meeting strains, many of which, as de- 
scribed above, result from restrictions, 
confusion. and inadequacy in role per- 
formence. Any program of ameliora- 
tion or social betterment must be di- 
‘rected at the processes or situations of 
which divorce, illegitimacy, and the like 
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are indicators. Efforts at “controlling” 
divorce, drug addiction, or alcoholism, 
without getting at the strains of which 
these are indicators, will not only be 
ineffective but may be positively harm- 
ful. Resources which might be more 
effectively used would be channelled 
into punitive or other control measures 
and away from an attack on the societal 
strains responsible for the disorganized 
social roles, and the apathy and pre- 
judice of the public which allows prob- 
lem behavior to continue in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. 

We have been hampered in our at- 
tempts to analyze the disorganization 
of social relations in our society by a 
lack of reliable data on the locus and 
extent of various forms of problem be- 
havior, by a lack of clearly stated and 
commonly accepted definitions of social 
problems, and by a distraction of atten- 
tion from the strains of our society to 
the indicators of these strains. In our 
attack on situations defined in our moral 
and ethical codes as undesirable, we 
have been impeded by disagreement on 
the nature of the problem and on what 
might or should be done about it. These 
are situations which must be rectified 
before we can expect any sort of valid 
evaluation of the social state of the 
country. 

To accomplish this task would re- 
quire a large-scale organized attack on 
the problems indicated above. Such an 
endeavor would require financial sup- 
port, expertise in a variety of disci- 
plines, and access to information beyond 
the scope of any private group or 
organization. It is suggested, therefore, 
that there be established a department 
or bureau of social statistics in the 
federal government. Such a depart- 
ment or bureau must not be identified 
with an agency operating in one of the 
problem areas. It should not be one 
which has a vested interest in maxi- 
mizing or minimizing the problems to 
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be analyzed. It should be a data- 
collecting and analyzing bureau whose 
budget is not tied to its effectiveness in 
ameliorating a specific problem situa- 
tion. Also, beceuse of the personal 
nature of much of the information to be 
gathered, it should be able to guarantee 
the privacy of the respondents. 

Such an agency could be patterned 
after the Census Bureau, which has the 
required skills and equipment for the 
collection of information on a national 
level and a tradition of privacy in the 
handling of data. The operating staff, 
composed largely of social scientists, 
some with a strong demographic lean- 
ing, would be cherged with the respon- 
sibility of devising definitions and class- 
ification schemes, the organization of 
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data-collecting methods, and the collec- 
tion, interpretation, and dissemination 
of information on the social state of the 
nation. An especially crucial assign- 
ment would be to develop indicators of 
the extent to which the society is able, 
or willing, to organize its resources 
around the task of reducing social strains 
to which it is subject—or, conversely, 
indicators of its tolerance of situations 
defined by its members as intolerable or 
undesirable. Only with such data will 
we be able to direct our energies intelli- 
gently toward the solution of social 
strains, to build a society in which the 
possibility of role participation in the 
social, economic, and political systems 
would be available to all members of 
the society. 
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Societal Feedback 


By Raymonp A. BAUER 


ABSTRACT: This essay examines the nature of a potential 
societal information system. If we take the modern manage- 
ment-control system as a prototype, the societal system would 
be broader based, multifunctional, and more open-ended. The 
general functions of any information system are detection, 
evaluation, diagnosis, and guidance to action. The exercise 
of these functions is eas:er, to the extent that the problems 
dealt with are of a relatively narrow range and a relatively 
repetitive nature. The problems toward which a societal in- 
formation is directed are not only widely varied but also com- 
plex and unique. Given the breadth, complexity, and unique- 
ness of the problems, the number of actors and evaluators 
whose information needs must be met, and the lack of con- 
sensus on any model of our society, one cannot devise a set 
of social indicators closely tailored to more than a few of the 
potential uses to which th2y are to be put. In the selection of 
the indicators themselves. one must to a large extent rely on 
consensus that certain aspects of the society are “important” 
regardless of the societal model one holds. A system such as 
this is highly reliant on rabid feedback because it is weak on pro- 
viding anticipations of th= full range of consequences of one’s 
actions. Furthermore, the causal relations between one’s 
actions and changes measured by a broad societal information 
system are indirect and diffused. A good deal of ad hoc, 
analytic research is requ-red to bridge the gaps of inference 
in such a system. 
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SOCIETAL FEEDBACK 


HE concern over measurement of 

social phenomena reflected in this 
and the May 1967 issue of THE ANNALS 
must be viewed as part of a larger con- 
cern with the planning and control of 
society which has developed in the 
United States in the past decade, a 
matter in which we have lagged some- 
what behind other Western countries. 
The shift in the American attitude to- 
ward planning might be traced to very 
many sources. Probably the key factor 
was our success in our management of 
the economy in the period since World 
War II. But perhaps almost as impor- 
tant are our changes in affluence and in 
the nature of the society itself. 


FEEDBACK AND PLANNING 


Planning demands a reasonably long 
time perspective. Without that time 
perspective, there is no point to plan- 
ning. Similarly, planning demands that 
the planner have reasonable confidence 
in his ability to control his own fate or, 
at least, that planning and relatively de- 
liberate control will improve his pros- 
pects enough to be worth the cost. 
Finally, planning demands that one 
have the resources to bring to bear to 
implement one’s plans. These neces- 
sary conditions are met in modern 
American society, despite such notable 
failures or stalemates as the Vietnam 
war and the race problem. 

Stimulants to planning and control, 
beyond the necessary conditions cited, 
are the rapidity of change and the in- 
creasing interrelatedness of our society. 
Perhaps the most concrete manifesta- 
tion of the pressure for planning and 
control arising from the interrelated- 
ness of our society is pollution of vari- 
ous forms. What one man does to the 
air, water, and sound in his environ- 
ment affects other men, and the volume 
of such effects has risen to the point 
where they can no longer be ignored. 
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But the nature of planning'and con- 
trol has also changed. For decades, the 
Soviet Union was the established model 
of a planned and controlled society. 
What distinguished the Soviet model 
was the assumption that a blueprint for 
a desired future state could be drawn 
up, together with the necessary steps 
to the achievement of that state, and 
that one could then proceed literally 
to “carry out the plan” in full and 
reach that state. The Soviet experi- 
ment demonstrated that a limited 
amount of social action can be carried 
out according to this model, but that 
it is a costly way of proceeding. All 
social action produces unintended con- 
sequences, some of which may be re- 
garded as incidental cost, some of which 
may be unexpected benefits, and others 
of which represent substantial inver- 
sions of the original purpose. To the 
extent that one can avoid adverse un- 
intended consequences, one operates 
more efficiently. 

A modern version of planning and 
control places a much higher premium 
on early detection of the consequences 
of one’s actions, with a consequent ad- 
justment of one’s plan. Detection of 
these consequences may cause one to 
take different steps toward the goal, 
and to alter that goal or goals. To a 
large extent, this view of planning and - 
control is influenced by the cybernetic 
model of electrical engineering, which 
stresses the importance of feedback to 
correct errors resulting from one’s ac- 
tions. While the cybernetic model has 
undoubtedly had a strong impact on 
our view of planning and control, it 
does not per se provide for the reas- 
sessment of one’s goals—namely, for 
the correction of one’s course toward an 
established goal. Probably the most 
profound contribution of cybernetics to 
our thinking is the establishment of 
error as a systematic inevitable feature 
of all action. 
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The notion of adustment of goals 
comes from an approach to planning 
and control that stresses the plurality of 
future possible states and consequences 
of one’s actions. Probably the best 
known proponent of this view is Bert- 
rand de Jouvenel, director of the French 
Futuribles project... The version which 
I present here is that with which I am 
more familiar and which was developed 
in connection with our book Social In- 
dicators? To my knowledge it may 
differ from that of de Jouvenel only in 
some slight preferences in terminology. 

The term “prediction,” commonly 
associated with planning, is misleading 
in that it connotes the identification of 
a single most probable state of affairs 
and an implication that the probability 
of this state of affairs may approach 
ceriainty. While it may be argued that 
a “prediction” need not and should not 
be treated as though it were made with 
certainty, in practice it seems that con- 
centration on a single most probable 
future state deflects proper attention 
away from alternate possible states. 
For planning purposes, it is preferable 
to employ the concept of “anticipation” 
(de Jouvenel uses “conjecture”). One 
uses whatever information and stimu- 
lants to one’s imagination that are 
available to anticipate that range of 
future states of reasonable possibility 
anc importance that might flow from 
one’s actions. (De Jouvenel calls these 
“conjectured” future states futuribles.) 
One then decides which of these future 
states one wants to make most probable. 
(A highly desirable state may appear 
difficult to attain, and therefore a less 
desired state may be aimed at.) Hav- 
ing chosen such a target future state, 
one then devises and inaugurates a 
course of action aimed at increasing the 


1Cf. Bertrand. de Jouvenel, The Art of 
Conjecture (New York: Basic Books, 1967). 

2 Raymond A. Bauer (ed.), Social Indicators 
(Cambridge, Mass.. M.I.T. Press, 1966). 
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probability of its occurrence. Having 
inaugurated that course of action, one 
takes readings of the consequences of 
those actions, reassessing the probable 
future states and the probability of 
their being attained, and making the 
adjustments of action and goals referred 
to above. 

Clearly, in this version of how one 
should plan and act, a high premium 
is placed on accurate and rapid infor- 
mation about the existing state of the 
system on which one is acting and on 
one’s ability to relate those states of 
the system to actions already com- 
pleted. It could be contended both 
that no model of planning and control 
ever devalued information and that the 
model, as I have sketched it, is one 
which is seldom if ever used. All I 
would contend is that to the extent that 
this model is approximated, feedback 
becomes a more crucial element. 

A further word should be said about 
the notion of adjusting one’s goals. 
This is far from an accepted position 
in the literature on planning and con- 
trol. Robert N. Anthony, currently 
Comptroller of the United States De- 
partment of Defense, has this to say 
as a critique of the prevalent position 
in his discussion of management-control 
systems for formal organizations: 


Several authors state that the aim of 
control is to assure that the results of 
operations conform as closely as possible 
to plans....To the extent that middle 
management can make decisions that are 
better than those implied in the plans, top 
management wishes to do so... . Since 
no one can foretell the future precisely— 
that is, since people are not clairvoyant— 
it follows that in some respects actual 
events will differ from the assumed events 
that the plans are designed to meet... . 
Therefore top management does not neces- 
sarily want operations to conform to plans. 
... Furthermore, since people are not 
omniscient, their plans do not necessarily 
show the best course of action; they 
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merely show what was thought of as best 
when the plan was made § 


Views such as these are obviously, 
philosophically and practically, radi- 
cally at variance with early stereotyped 
notions such as a Five-Year Plan which 
it was expected would be adhered to 
rigidly and which was changed only 
grudgingly. Error is considered in- 
herent in planning and action; change 
of plan and action is a central part of 
the process; and, of course, feedback is 
vital. 

FORMAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


In recent years, “information sys- 
tems” have come into considerable 
vogue as a management tool in business. 
But, in practice, az the time this is 
being written, the number of sophisti- 
cated information systems in operation 
is apparently very small. Despite this, 
the logic of their use is so persuasive 
that this use is bound to spread. An 
information system is no more than a 
formal set of procedures for gathering, 
storing, retrieving, and reporting data 
relevant to the decisions and actions 
that must be taken in an organization. 
In their prototypic fashion, information 
systems may actually take over some 
of the decisions and actions ordinarily 
done by people, by feeding the relevant 
data directly into a machine or other 
mechanism for action. Thus, sales or 
shipping records may be fed into an 
inventory system which will automati- 
cally order additional production to fill 
the inventory or order shipments to 
retail outlets to replace items which 
have been sold. 

Such systems for tke control of rou- 
tine operations have been in existence 
for more than a decade. They have 


8 Robert N. Anthony, Planning and Control 
Systems (Boston: Division of Research, Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1965), pp 28, 29. 
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applied, however, only to such situa- 
tions in which decisions and actions 
can be routinized and generally where 
optimum courses of action can be cal- 
culated. Of more interest to us, and of 
more recent origins, are information 
systems which are designed to serve 
those situations in which human judg- 
ment is essential. This latter class of 
situations is a large one. And while 
many of the decisions and actions in 
which human judgment is presently in- 
volved may become routinized in the 
future, there will always be some ir- 
reducible number of situations for which 
this is neither possible nor desirable. 
These are situations in which the de- 
cision is unstructured, which is to say 
that the problem with which one is con- 
fronted demands the invention of new 
courses of action and/or demands trade- 
offs of values. A structured decision is 
one in which, for all practical purposes, 
the full range of actions is known; the 
consequences of the actions are known 
with substantial accuracy; and there is 
agreement on the value to be maximized. 

Quite obviously, there are very few 
important issues in the public arena 
which involve structured decisions of 
this sort. At a minimum, there is no 
clear agreement on the weight to put 
on the various values involved or on 
whose interests are to be preferred over 
others, and usually there is the need for 
the invention of some unique course of 
action that will reconcile a sufficient co- 
alition of interests. The logic of what 
a formal information system does for a 
person in such a situation is not new. 
It is substantially what the military 
have done for centuries in presenting 
generals with up-to-date position state- 
ments, displaying, in as appropriate a 
fashion as possible, information on his 
own and his enemy’s situation. Furth- 
ermore, war games and simulated war 
games, such as chess, gave him a basis 
for anticipating the probable conse- 
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quences of the various courses of action 
open to him. 

What a modern computer-based in- 
formation system does is to make avail- 
able more information, more rapidly, 
and in many forms. In its mos: devel- 
oped form it includes (1) ongoing data 
series such as the “social indicators” 
that have been the subject of this and 
the May 1967 issue of THE ANNALS; 
(2) stored data that an executive may 
want to use, for example, the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the popula- 
tion a hospital serves, past records of 
illness in various segments of the popu- 
lation, and the results of experiments 
which have been carried out; and (3) 
a simulation model of the system on 
which the executive wishes to act. This 
model might, for example, be a model 
of the market for toothpaste, which will 
tell him the probable reactions of con- 
sumers and of competitors if he does 
something such as change the price of 
his product or the amount of his ad- 
vertising. 

We have, of course, precedents for 
such models in the public arena. The 
economic models used for control of the 
economy in the past two decades ac- 
tually predated the computer-based 
simulation models used in business. The 
economists have, of course, updated 
their own models as the state of the 
art advanced. 

Granting that there are earlier prece- 
dents or approximations for each of its 
components, the image of a modern, 
sophisticated information system sug- 
gests the possibility of planning and 
control of a sort that would nave been 
impossible in the past. I have not men- 
tioned yet, for example, the notion of a 
“real time” system which, for practical 
purposes, presents a man with a picture 
of the state of the world in which he is 
interested, with no time lag. Thus, 
sales of a company’s products from 
wholesale houses, or potentially even 
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from retail outlets, can be recorded 
directly in a computer as they are made 
so that a sales manager could know 
within a matter of minutes the precise 
state of sales of his product on a com- 
pany-wide basis, by region, by city, 
or in any combination he chose. He 
could also know the state of his own 
organizaticn, if he wanted to: the rate 
of production of various products, cash 
available, or, if he cares, the health of 
the labor force or the existence of un- 
usual skis. Whether this is a good 
thing or not can be discussed separately. 

The image referred to above is, then, 
that of a man with virtually instan- 
taneous feedback of many of the con- 
sequences of his actions or, at least, 
instantaneous feedback of those things 
which he has chosen to measure. 
(There will be an organizational lag 
between his own actions and the im- 
pact of the organization’s actions on 
the environment; for example, it may 
take many months for a program of 
inoculation to be organized and ex- 
ecuted, and to have its effect on inci- 
dence of a disease.) In any event, he 
has a very up-to-date and complete 
picture of the world in which he oper- 
ates and of the state of his own organi- 
zation. Furthermore, his ability to an- 
ticipate the consequences of his possible 
future actions is improved by trial runs 
on a simulation model. 

An information system of this sort is 
the logical tool for the type of planning 
and control which I described above. 
It in no way changes the rationale. 
The use of a simulation model to make 
trial runs is no more than a refinement 
of the process of “anticipation,” but 
does not reduce the need for feedback. 
Since simulation models are based on 
historical data and are, of necessity, 
simplifications of the real world, they 
can only reduce, but never eliminate, 
the errors which will inevitably result 
from any course of action. 
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Systems of this sort have, of course, 
- “their own difficulties. For example, a 
person whose feedback system is “per- 
y fect” may react too rapidly to changes 
in reactions to his actions and cause 
great damage. The tendency of execu- 
tives to overreact tc information is a 
real and serious one Also simulation 
models must, of necessity, make as- 
sumptions to bridge our gaps in infor- 
mation and in our understanding of the 
state of the world, and some of these 
assumptions turn out to produce seri- 
ously erroneous answers at times. And, 
of course, the information system does 
not tell one what courses of action are 
conceivable. Man himself must con- 
ceive them.‘ 

Whatever its limitations, a formal, 
computer-based information system is a 
good prototype of the sort of system 
one might want for planning and con- 
trol. It is also a good point of depar- 
ture for consideration of the limitations 
of a societal informational system for 
planning and control in the public 
arena. 

We may now move from this idealized 
world to the real one. 


LIMITATIONS OF FORMAL INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


This section is devoted, in part, to an 
explication of the inherent limitations 
of formal information systems and, in 


*Here, as at other places in this essay, the 
knowledgeable reader will be searching for 
qualifications. It is not true that an informa- 
tion system cannot be built that will generate 
possible courses of action However, this 
development will generally have te wait until 
our understanding of human thought processes 
is better developed. Work on programming 
computers to play chess has shown that if 
one were to use the computers’ tremendous 
calculational capacities to have it consider all 
logical possibilities, ıt would play an untenably 
long chess game Its human opponents would 
have died of old age Chess masters have 
heuristic devices—decision rules which simplify 
such enormous complexity. 
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part, to the extent to which a societal 
information system cannot, at this point 
in time, achieve the degree of sophisti- 
cation that seems possible for the in- 
formational systems of single-purpose 
institutions such as the military, health 
systems, or business firms. 

The primary limitation of any in- 
formation system is that it is finite. 
But on the other hand, if it were not 
finite, it would be impossible to use, 
even if cost and effort were no consid- 
eration. The goodness of an informa- 
tion system is dependent on the extent 
to which it is efficient in serving the 
informational needs of specifiable indi- 
viduals in an organization. Ordinarily, 
the development of an effective informa- 
tion system begins with an analysis of 
the decisions made by various persons 
in the organization, their preferences in 
the use of information, and the like. 
The purpose of this analysis is, in the 
first instance, to make sure that these 
individuals will get the information they 
need and want; but, in the second 
instance and equally important, that 
they will not get information that they 
do not need or want. The need to sort 
out unrequired information not only 
produces inefficiency but may even 
have the worse result of tempting a 
person to meddle in organizational af- 
fairs which are “none of his business.” 
For example, the chief executive of a 
business firm who gets daily reports on 
sales in specific cities may begin inter- 
fering in tactical maneuvers that are 
properly the affair of the regional mar- 
keting director. 

We may begin to differentiate a so- 
cietal information system from that de- 
signed to serve a single institution by 
noting the multiplicity of users of the 
societal system. Not only must a vastly 
larger number of actors be served, but 
a societal system must also serve a vast 
array of evaluators: the public, the 
Congress, the press, and future histori- 
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ans, for example. It must be aimed at 
comparability over a very long time 
span. Hence, its data series cannot be 
closely designed to serve one clientele. 

The most efficient information sys- 
tems must, of course, contain some sur- 
plus information. If the flow of infor- 
mation to a man were restricted to only 
that which he was certain to need, 
it would inevitably miss information 
which probably would be useful to him. 
The amount of potentially surplus in- 
formation to include is a difficult mat- 
ter to decide, but the proper answer lies 
somewhere between “everything” and 
the certainly useful. This decision ob- 
viously can be made more sensibly for 
repetitive types of problems. The im- 
mediate corollary of this is that formal 
information systems are less useful for 
broad strategic problems than for rou- 
tine ones. 

Strategic or policy decisions are, by 
definition, responses to major oppor- 
tunities or threats which could not en- 
tirely be anticipated. The first sign 
that a major threat or opportunity ex- 
ists may manifest itself in some sharp 
discontinuity in regular data gathered 
for routine purposes, or in some shift 
in the relationship of two or more data 
series. One of the standard features of 
formal systems is “exception-reporting,” 
which notifies the relevant person that 
some one indicator has deviated beyond 
some pre-established limit. Generally 
speaking, however, such changes of pat- 
tern will indicate merely that “some- 
thing is happening,” and thereby serve 
as a stimulus to search for pertinent 
data. It is just as likely that the signal 
for a strategic or policy decision will 
come from some source entirely outside 
the formal information system—a news- 
paper story, a conversation with an 
informed person, or some other. This 
matter of how strategic information is 
sought out will be dealt with in more 
detail later. At this point, all I wish to 
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establish is that formal information sys- 
tems are, by their nature, better suited 
to servicing relatively narrow repetitive 
problems than broad, unique ones. 
They can indeed be very valuable for 
servicing broad, unique policy problems, 
but such problems demand additional 
activities which will be discussed below. 

We can get additional perspective on 
the limitations of a societal information 
system if we review the broad functions 
for which one would expect an infor- 
mation system to be useful. (Note that 
I did not say “serve.” This was to 
avoid the implication that an informa- 
tion system could, even under ideal 
circumstances, be expected to do the 
entire job.) These broad functions 
are: (1) detection of the state of 
affairs, (2) evaluation, (3) diagnosis, 
and (4) guide to action. 

Social indicators, like any other series 
of trend data, are per se means for 
detecting the state of affairs. 

For some matters, the job of evalua- 
tion may be virtually automatic in that 
there is a strong consensus that some 
states of affairs (for example, health) 
are “good,” and others are “bad” (for 
example, sickness). However, in the 
majority of instances, evaluation de- 
pends on the system model one holds, 
whether that model be explicit or im- 
plicit. For example, a setback in edu- 
cational opportunity for Negroes might 
be viewed favorably if one thought that 
revelation of the situation would create 
such a feeling of indignation that it 
would create unprecedented support for 
increasing opportunities for Negroes. If 
the reader thinks that this type of reas- 
oning is far-fetched, I would point out 
that it rests on logically the same type 
of process as that behind the frequently 
used argument that the pace of Negro 
progress should be contained for fear 
that the white backlash would more 
than offset the gains. 

What is important, however, is that, 
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in many instances, evaluation is not 
gelf-evident. And the difficulties of 


. evaluation do not rest solely on per- 


en 
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sonal differences in taste or values, but 
on empirical questions as to what will 
be the eventual consequences of the 
state of affairs that has been detected. 
It is here that the adequacy of the 
model one has, and consensus on a 
model among parties, becomes most 
relevant. It is gratuitous to say that, 
whatever difficulties one may have in 
developing a model of a market for a 
business firm, the difficulties of develop- 
ing one for the United States social 
system, or even that of a metropolitan 
area, are infinitely greater. 

The absence of consersus on a model, 
of course, poses problems at the very 
point of selection of what indicators to 
measure. What one has to look to is 
consensus on the indicators indepen- 
dently of consensus on a model of the 
society. For example, most of the rele- 
vant parties can agree that unemploy- 
ment is something that we want to have 
information on, even though they do 
not agree as to what conclusions they 
will draw from the data. 

The steps from detection, to evalua- 
tion, to diagnosis—let alone to prescrip- 
tion for action—are usually taken too 
blithely. Few, if any, of the social in- 


‘} dicators proposed in these volumes will 
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tell us automaticaly what caused a 
given state of affairs. Accurate data 
may, however, spoil one of our favorite 
sports of invoking preferred explana- 
tions of dubiously existent phenomena, 
for example, blaming an “increasing” 
crime rate on the collapse of our moral 
fiber. Actual causal relations must be 
inferred, with the gaps of inference 
being narrowed by ad hoc research de- 
signed to establish the linkage. We 
may infer, for example, that the white 
backlash has been caused by some com- 
bination of the advances of the Negro 
community, anxiety over threats to their 
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own position on the part of whites, 
moral indignation, guilt, or what have 
you. Research directed to this issue 
can, with varying adequacy, sort out 
these plausible causes. 

Any information system requires pro- 
vision for ad hoc research directed 
toward two ends: (1) diagnosis, for 
example, exploration of the causal origin 
of trends reflected in regular social indi- 
cators or of any other observable im- 
portant social changes, and (2) meas- 
urement of the impact of discrete events 
whose impact may be expected to be 
reflected in regular data series only 
partially, indirectly, or with some de- 
lay.* Included in the latter category is 
the study of unexpected events such as 
a presidential assassination but, perhaps 
more importantly, as a regular matter, 
program evaluation. The evaluation of 
public programs demands rapid feed- 
back, and it also demands measures of 
phenomena that one would not ordinar- 
ily think of including in regular indi- 
cator series. We may take as an ex- 
ample Project Headstart of the current 
poverty program. If it achieves its 
goal of increasing the opportunities of 
underprivileged children, this ultimate 
objective will be detectable only some 
years from now in the educational 
and occupational performances of such 
groups as Negroes. ‘The immediate 
traceable impact may be found in such 
things as the degree of enthusiasm for 
the program on the part of parents and 
children (this at least will ensure their 
continued participation) and some im- 
provement in the motivation and social 
skills of the children, which may be the 
preface to an improvement in learning 
ability and in learning itself and subse- 
quently to improved educational and 
occupational performance. 

While such measures are necessary in 

5Cf Albert D. Biderman, “Anticipatory 


Studies and Stand-by Research Capabilities,” 
in Bauer (ed), of cit. 
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any information system, they play an 
increased role in a broad-gauged, multi- 
purpose system of social indicators. Or 
to put the matter in reverse, the more 
closely a system is tailored to a limited 
set of objectives, the higher the propor- 
tion of relevant effects which will be 
included in regular data series and the 
fewer will be the steps of inference re- 
quired to establish causation. This is 
probably a tautology, but it underscores 
the general need for such ad hoc re- 
search in a societal information system. 

Finally, any presently constructed so- 
cietal information system will suffer 
from the relative lack of models with 
which to test out the consequences of 
possible courses of action. This lack is, 
of course, relative. Economists can test 
out the probable consequences of eco- 
nomic policies. One can also predict 
that a frontal attack on infectious dis- 
eases will almost certainly result in an 
increase in such diseases as heart trouble 
and cancer. On the whole, however, 
we lack dynamic models of most of the 
areas of our society which will help us 
to “anticipate” the consequences of pro- 
grams we might introduce. This cir- 
cumstance dictates the relative impor- 
tance of feedback, of being able to de- 
tect these consequences as rapidly as 
possible after their occurrence. 

In sum, formal information systems, 
like all of man’s creations, have in- 
herent limitations, and these inherent 
limitations get accentuated in anything 
we might contemplate in the way of a 
societal information system. Informa- 
tion systems are most adequate for 
handling repetitive, routinized problems 
and to the extent that the system is 
tailored closely to the needs of a limited 
range of problems. While societal in- 
formation systems are useful for routine 
operating purposes, they are most per- 
tinent for the handling of broader pol- 
icy problems of an unprogrammed na- 
ture. Furthermore, a societal informa- 
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tion system applies not only to a wide 
range of problems, but also to a variety 
of interests. It is not merely a tool for 
action for those who must devise and 
carry out actions (as in a business firm 
or health system), but also for those 
people who evaluate such actions. And 
a societal information system must be 
designed with a relatively poor model 
of the society. 

The result of all these conditions is 
that the parameters to be measured 
must be selected only on the basis of a 
general agreement that they are “im- 
portant,” even though their importance 
cannot be justified via reference to an 
agreed-upon model. Furthermore, meas- 
ures of such parameters must be, in 
general, oriented toward multiple usage. 
On the whole, this means, in turn, that 
the prcblems of evaluation and of diag- 
nosis and of drawing inferences for 
action are based on complex infer- 
ences. Such a system will be relatively 
unusually dependent on the quality of 
the inferences drawn, on ad hoc re- 
search to establish causal connections 
and evaluate the effects of discrete 
events such as public programs, and on 
feedback to detect the consequences of 
actions which can only inadequately be 
anticipated. 


SCANNING FOR STRATEGIC INFORMATION 


I have said that formal information 
systems become increasingly less ade- 
quate as we are concerned with policy 
or strategic problems, as contrasted to 
repetitive operational problems. It is 
clear that the writers of all the papers 
in this volume are primarily concerned 
with broad problems of evaluating 
trends in the society, of the impact of 
brozd programs, and of the need for 
revising programs or adopting new 
ones. We are concerned with the na- 
tional welfare, but, in this context, not 
with the day-to-day problems of oper- 
ating a local welfare office. 
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The diffculty in saying anything sys- 


° tematic about the procurement of stra- 


tegic policy information is simply that 
it is an amorphous, complex topic about 
which little of a systematic nature has 
been said.* 

One thing that is certain is that 
strategic policy problems must involve 
persons in high positions who are si- 
multaneously concerned with operating 
problems which tend to saturate their 
attention. 


We noted how routine, immediate, famil- 
iar, and programmed considerations tend 
to crowd out stratezic, long-range, unfamil- 
iar, and urprogrammed considerations.” 


This, of course, is recognized in most 
organizational arrangements by the pro- 
vision of specific staff functions. On 
the national level, it is the function of 
the Council of Economic Advisors to 
review the evidence bearing on policy 
questions and to report the evidence 
and recommendations for action. The 
proposal of Senator Mondale for a 
Council of Social Advisors® reflects a 
realizaticn that establishing a staff func- 
tion to review evidence beyond the 
strictly economic will ensure greater 
attentiveness to noneconomic social 
matters. 

The provision of a staff function for 
reviewing a wider range of information 
is one thing. The process of this view- 


®For recent exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion, see Francis Joseph Aguilar, Scanning the 
Business Environment (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1967); and Warren J. 
Keegan, Scanning the International Business 
Environment: A Study of the Information 
Acquisition Process (A thesis submitted in 
partial requirement of the degree of Doctor of 
Business Administration, Harvard Graduate 
School af Business Administration, 1967). See 
also Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Lewis Anthony Dexter, American Business 
and Prblic Policy (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1363), passim. 

1 Aguilar, op. cit, p. 187. 

8S. 843, 90th Congress, Ist Session, Febru- 
ary 6, 1967; introduced by Senator Mondale. 
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ing is another. Scanning the environ- 
ment for strategic information can, to 
some extent, be systematic, to the degree 
that it involves the monitoring of reg- 
ular data series for evidence of discon- 
tinuity or changes of pattern. Thus, 
one might find, on the one hand, a 
sharp jump or a sharp drop in unem- 
ployment or, on the other hand, a 
shift in balance of the aspirations and 
achievements of Negro youth. Either 
of these circumstances might signal the 
existence of an imminent new threat or 
opportunity. 

However, there is a large random 
element in scanning for strategic infor- 
mation. Unprogrammed problems mani- 
fest themselves in unexpected places 
and unexpected forms. The work of 
Keegan? suggests two further generali- 
zations that may be cited. 

The first of these is that one can 
better decide where to look for strategic 
information rather than what to look 
for. The executives he studied were 
much more likely to report that they 
had found strategic information by 
monitoring a source known in general 
to be useful rather than by deliberate 
investigation or by research! 

The second is that a high proportion 
of strategic information is transmitted 
by personal, usually face-to-face com- 
munications. Various sources of evi- 
dence suggest to me that this may be 
due to the fact that matters of broad 
policy importance are, to some extent, 
only vaguely sensed in their early 
stages. The person who senses that 
“something is in the air,” who “makes 
a connection,” has difficulty in coding 
his perceptions into words which he 
knows will be relevant to his potential 
audience. He may also be reluctant 
to put into writing or into print that 
which may make him look foolish 
However, when he meets a potential 
user of his, still only partially formu- 

9 Keegan, op. cit. 
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lated, “information” he can explore, in 
a transactional fashion, what it may 
mean, with someone equipped to assess 
its meaning. 

The last of these generalizations ob- 
viously implies a fairly well-accepted 
generalization, namely, the usefulness 
of personal contacts. 

Out of all of this, can any spe- 
cific suggestions be made? Two seem 
straightforward and have been implied 
above. Provision should be made for 
an explicit function of scanning the 
environment for evidence that policy 
changes might be in order. And there 
must be sufficient organizational slack 
to provide for a certain amount of di- 
rected random behavior—monitoring of 
selected channels of information in 
which strategic information may occur 
and the maintenance of a network of 
interpersonal contacts. 

Less straightforward, but also implied 
in preceding pages, is the importance of 
the social system model which one has. 
The richer that model, the greater the 
likelihood that the potential implica- 
tions of a given item of information 
will be seen. 


How TO USE INFORMATION 


The question of what data to gather 
and how to use it is one which has been 
addressed in detail in each of the 
papers in these volumes. Most of the 
decisions which have to be made are 
matters of judgment, and judgment 
must be specific to the situation in 
which it is applied. Granting this, some 
general comments may offer some gui- 
dance to the application of the neces- 
sary judgment. 

The weight of the testimony of the 
papers in these two volumes of THE 
ANNALS is that the United States is 
not suffering from a glut of informa- 
tion of adequate quality in the various 
areas of concern. We may expect the 
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expansion and refinement of existing 
data series. This expansion and refine- 
ment will unquestionably take place as 
a function, not only of the need for 
such series but of the bargaining power 
of those who propose them and of the 
technical resources that they can bring 
to bear.?¢ 

Some centralization of decision-mak- 
ing on statistical series can be helpful 
in assuring that criteria of relevance 
play as much a role as possible. The 
Bureau of the Budget has, to some ex- 
tent, played such a mediating role. The 
existent Social Indicators Panel of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment will have some ad koc impact. A 
Council of Social Advisors, such as that 
proposed by Senator Mondale, would 
unquestionably play such a role. Such 
a centralized group must weigh the rela- 
tive priority of general, over-all social 
needs for information against the ur- 
gency of the needs of particular parties, 
especially those who require informa- 
tion for direct operational purposes. 
This balancing off of immediate, spe- 
cific needs against broader long-term 
needs is a matter on which one cannot 
prescribe at a distance, except to point 
out that staff persons (such as those 
who are likely to be setting such priori- 
ties) are likely to be biased in favor 
of the broader, long-range problems 
while line operators will have a selective 
preference for the most specific, short- 
range data. In business organizations, 
the line operator tends to control the 
organization and is generally able to 
have his way. In the government, the 
line operators are likely to have the ear 
and sympathy of the Congress which 
appropriates funds. These circum- 
stances are relevant. 

However, decisions as to what meas- 


10 For a discussion of the practical problems 
in introducing or refining statistical series, see 
Albert D. Biderman, “Social Indicators and 
Goals,” in Bauer (ed), op. cdt pp. 95-105. 
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ures to take are not simply a matter of 
priorities. The decision to observe a 
phenomenon implies a decision to be 
responsible for it, if such responsibility 
is within one’s power. On the one hand, 
the decision to observe can be used con- 
structively and positively as a way of 
commanding attention. This is obvi- 
ously one of the intentions of Senator 
Mondale’s proposals. But whether one 
intends to assume responsibility or not, 
the knowledge that phenomena are 
being observed will create the expecta- 
tion that such responsibilities will be 
assumed. For example, measurement 
of the aspirations of Negro youth seems 
to offer a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of the movement of Ne- 
groes into the mainstream of American 
life. However, the making and publica- 
tion of such measurements will un- 
doubtedly call attention to the disparity 
between the expectations we have cre- 
ated and our ability to meet those 
expectations. Similarly, a health infor- 
mation system that discloses that some 
segments of the population do not re- 
ceive certain medical services will gen- 
erate the expectation that these services 
be supplied. 

It is wisdom, not cynicism, to urge 
caution in extending diagnostic meas- 
ures of social phenomena beyond the 
system’s capacity to respond to the 
problems which are unveiled. While it 
is necessary to illuminate problems for 
planning purposes and to stimulate the 
requisite actions, such illumination can 
also produce trouble and disillusion- 
ment. (“Why did they ask me what 
I wanted, if they aren’t going to do 
anything about it?”) 

Another issue that must be faced is 
that of the level of eggregation of data. 
Tt is the ideal of a good information 
system that the data stored in it be 
disaggregated, that is, stored in the 
units in which it was gathered, so that 
it may be combined in whatever forms 
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are desired. However, many of the 
newer statistical series, for example, 
the monthly Health Survey, and to some 
extent the Survey of Employment, are 
gathered on a sample survey basis and 
can provide us with estimates only for 
the population of the United States or, 
at most, for broad regions. For certain 
purposes, the estimates are adequate. 
Persons with operational responsibility 
for smaller units—states, towns, cities, 
and portions of cities—have complained 
of the inadequacy of such data for the 
tasks with which they are confronted. 
This is an established problem, well 
recognized. Less well recognized, how- 
ever, is the extent to which aggregation 
can produce misdiagnosis. For example, 
if one paid attention only to over-all 
employment figures, one would miss the 
extraordinary concentration of this un- 
employment among young Negro males. 
Happily, this particular fact has been 
realized, and appropriate measures 
among Negro youth are being taken. 

As long as data are available only on 
some level of aggregation, one cannot, 
of course, not know with certainty that 
no such anomalies are hidden behind 
the aggregation. Yet completely dis- 
aggregated data for the United States 
population on all of the data series pre- 
sented in these two volumes of THE 
ANWALS are impossible. The essentiality 
of using sample surveys must be ac- 
companied by acute awareness of the 
problem of aggregation and by ad hoc 
diagnostic studies when there is reason 
to suspect that the aggregation hides 
some phenomena of interest. 

In some instances the problem of aggre- 
gation may suggest that one retain ad- 
ministratively gathered statistics avail- 
able on a disaggregated basis even 
though the measure may be somewhat 
inferior to that which might otherwise 
be made. In other situations, such ad- 
ministratively gathered series might be 
monitored for clues to problems that 
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N his message to the Congress on 
“Advancing the Nation’s Health” in 
1965, President Johnson states that the 
health goal of the nation is “good 
health for every citizen to the limits of 
this country’s capacity to provide it.” 
Health is both a generalized and a 
very relative concept which has been 
defined in a variety of ways. To some, 
it has meant merely freedom from phy- 
sical disease or pain. To others, it has 
meant a sense of well-being as well as 
an absence of disease. In recent vears, 
the concept has been broadened to in- 
clude social well-being. 

Definitions of health and disease 
differ markedly from one cultural set- 
ting to another and, often, from one 
peried in history to another. Health, 
whether mental, physical, or social, is 
socially defined. Unless people label 
a cendition as one of disease or ab- 
normality, it is not a health problem 
in their society. In the past, some 
diseases, such as malaria or hookworm, 
have been so widespread as to be con- 
sidered a normal condition. 

The relationship between income, so- 
cial class, and the utilization of Lealth 
services points up clearly the relativity 
of definitions of health. When income 
is more than adequate for basic needs, 
one’s list of desirables, or even of neces- 
sities, can include many values several 
steps removed from mere survival. One 
can insist on treatment for physical 
discomfort, can take measures to pro- 
vide for future health and prolonga- 
tion of life, and can afford to think of 
annual medical examinations as routine. 
On the other hand, when income is un- 
certain and not always enough to pro- 
vide food and shelter, health is likely 
to be defined as the ability to keep 
working. Treatment is postponed until 
acute symptoms or disability preclude 
work. Often, the wage earner gets 
medical care which other members of 
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the family do without because their 
symptoms are not recognized as illness. 

Beyond their effects on definition of 
health and disease, the hardships of 
poverty seem to nudge health and medi- 
cal care downward in the hierarchy of 
values. When a household operates 
with a minimum of material necessities, 
first aspirations are often for a better 
place to live, for more and better house- 
hold equipment or furnishings—even for 
some luxuries. Health comes farther 
down the list. 

The importance of the environment 
in relation to health and disease has 
long been recognized. The definition of 
disease by May? as “that alteration of 
living cells or tissues that jeopardizes 
survival in their environment” is one 
which clearly states the relationship. 

It has become evident, as definitions 
have broadened and attitudes have 
changed, that concern for problems of 
health and disease cannot be divorced 
from such factors as economic status, 
housing, nutrition, education, social 
class and custom, sanitation, geography, 
transportation, recreation, crime and 
delinquency, employment, racial back- 
ground, and a host of others. Gradu- 
ally, we are learning that countless ele- 
ments are pertinent in health status: 
genetic, endocrine, and neurophysiologic 
as well as psychosocial, cultural, and 
economic. We are seeking, answers to a 
myriad of intriguing questions—about 
normal and abnormal growth and de- 
velopment, emotional ability or inabil- 
ity to cope with stress, and the balances 
which allow an individual to function 
adequately. 

In recent years the accumulation of 
improved data and their widespread dis- 
semination contributed significantly to 
the passage by the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress of major federal programs to pay 


1 Jacques M. May, Studies in Disease Ecol- 
ogy (New York: Hafner, 1961), p xv 
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for or to support the development of 
health and medica! services for the aged 
and the poor. These developments 
mark a public recognition of the rela- 
tionship of poverty and disease so well 
described by Winslow, and a reflection 
of a growing trend toward equality of 
opportunity. 

In the multidiscipline approach to 
health problems, we may discover that 
some of the answers will best be found 
in quarters other than the medical pro- 
fession. It may be that improved hous- 
ing will have a greater effect on total 
health than will the development of 
community health services. Or perhaps 
a family allowance for children might 
serve the purpose better than the devel- 
opment of an array of services to meet 
the needs of children. Only further 
study and evaluation can provide the 
enlightened solutions. Thus, we are 
forced to develop new techniques for 
evaluation and measurement of the fac- 
tors in question, to provide us with the 
comprehensive information needed for 
the establishment of national health 
goals and for action toward their attain- 
ment. 

This paper will be concerned par- 
ticularly with a discussion of currently 
available techniques for measurement 
and the scope of the material which is 
produced through such techniques. It 
will discuss some of the ways in which 
national goals are established, as well 
as Stating the nature of these goals as 
we seek them now. 


MEASURING HEALTH STATUS 


In the past, quantitative evaluation 
of the population’s health status was 
based on measurement of the negative 
aspects of health—for example, the 
death rate and the array of vital sta- 


2C, E. A. Winslow, The Cost of Sickness 
and the Price of Health (Geneva. World 
Health Organization, 1951), p 106 


tistics which have long been collected 
by states and the federal government. 
Such measurements were not only val- 
uable in their time; they were reliable 
and accurate in terms of what they 
measured, and they still remain a fun- 
damental source of essential informa- 
tion. However, they no longer yield 
enough information on which to estab- 
lish goals and to determine policy.® 
Increasing attention is being focused 
on chronic disease and disability.‘ 

In 1956, dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional measures of health and disease 
led to the establishment of the National 
Health Survey, with its far more com- 
prehensive methods of measurement. 
There are two principal types of sur- 
vey: in one, the information is collected 
by means of interviews (Health Inter- 
view Survey) and in the other, by means 
of direct physical examination (Health 
Examination Survey). 

The interview survey began in 1957 
and has been in continuous operation 
since that time. The data from these 
surveys measure the social and eco- 
nomic impact of illness, how it affects 
people’s lives, what action they take to 
prevent or treat illness, and what the 
results have been. The Health Exami- 
nation Survey, also based on a national 
sample, collects diagnostic and physio- 
logical data by means of detailed clini- 
cal examinations with objective meas- 
urements and tests. 

Although surveys of people are im- 
portant, it is also necessary to collect 
information about and from the pro- 
viders of service. This includes, for 
example, information about the services 
which hospitals and other institutions 


3 Forrest E. Linder, “The Health of the 
American People,” Scientific American, Vol 
214, No. 6 (June 1966), pp. 21-29. 

t Monroe Lerner and Odin W. Anderson, 
Health Progress in the United States: 1900- 
1960 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963), p. 354. 
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perform, the nature of the facilities, the 
nature of the patients treated, the cost 
of care, and related data. 

The National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics is the best source of data not 
only on mortality and morbidity but on 
general medical care statistics as well. 
During the fiscal year 1967, data will be 
collected on utilization of hospitals, 
nursing homes, and home-care services. 

A number of other departments and 
agencies collect relevant information. 
The Social Security Administration has 
collected data on health and medical 
care costs by object of expenditure for 
many years. Data-collection will be 
expanded as a result of the Medicare 
program. The divisions of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service collect data 
on needs and services. Data on medical 
care prices are collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, and a number of 
other private organizations and insti- 
tutions gather and analyze valuable 
data on manpower, facilities, services, 
costs, prices, and other factors. 

There is an urgent need to improve 
the limited capability of state health 
departments in health and medical care 
statistics. Statistical offices are facing 
greatly expanding responsibilities for 
evaluation and planning of public health 
and medical care programs. 


Mortality 


Mortality declined rapidly between 
1900 and 1950. The influenza epi- 
demic of 1918-1919 caused a sharp, but 
temporary, rise in an otherwise generally 
declining rate. The “crude” or actual 
death rate declined from 17.2 per 1,000 
population in 1900 to a low of 9.2 per 
1,000 in 1954. The death rate since 
that time has fluctuated between 9.6 
and 9.3. It was 9.4 in 1965 and was 
estimated to be 9.5 in 1966. When 
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these “crude” mortality rates are age- 
adjusted the resulting rate of decline 
is even greater, although the 1965 figure 
remains slightly above the figure for 
1954, 

The largest relative declines in mor- 
tality have occurred during childhood, 
although there have been significant 
declines at all ages in this century. The 
mortality rate was lower for females at 
the turn of the century and since then 
has declined more rapidly than the 
male rate. 

Mortality from communicable dis- 
eases has shown a striking decline in 
the United States since 1900. For ex- 
ample, influenza and pneumonia de- 
clined from 202.2 deaths (per 100,000) 
in 1900 to 37.3 in 1960. The rate for 
tuberculosis dropped from 194.4 to 6.1 
during this same period. Equally im- 
pressive falls have occurred in the death 
rate for a number of other communica- 
ble diseases. 

A similar pattern has not occurred 
for the chronic diseases. The age- 
adjusted death rate for heart disease 
rose from 167.3 deaths per 100,000 
population in 1900 to 286.2 in 1960, 
an increase of 71 per cent. The death 
rate from cancer, the nation’s second 
leading cause of death, continues to 
rise. In 1937, the year the National 
Cancer Institute was created, there were 
144,774 cancer deaths in the United 
States, a crude death rate of 112.4 per 
100,000 population. It is estimated 
that in 1967, 30 years later, 305,000 
deaths will bring the rate up to 153 
per 100,000. The most striking increase 
in cancer incidence and mortality has 
been that for cancer of the lung. To- 
day, the death rate from lung cancer 
is about eight times what it was thirty 
years ago. 

Accidents remain a major cause of 
death, just as they have been for the past 
sixty years. The importance of traffic 
accidents as a cause of death has in- 
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creased, while home and industrial ac- 
cidents have declined, relatively, in im- 
portance. 

These data give only a very incom- 
plete picture of the health status of the 
population, Life is not synonymous 
with health. We have succeeded in 
prolonging the lives of many without 
relieving them of the burden of illness 
and disability. 

In addition, there is some dissatis- 
faction with present methods for deriv- 
ing death rates for specific diseases. 
The dissatisfaction bas led a number 
of investigators to seek refinements in 
the system of compiling rates on the 
basis of the underlying and contribut- 
ing causes of death. With the adoption 
of the revised International Classifica- 
tion of Diseases in 1968, it is hoped 
that the United States mortality tabula- 
tions will include each year a detailed 
analysis of the combination of condi- 
tions associated with death. 

Maternal and infant mortality rates 
have come to be recognized as two of 
the most sensitive indicators of health 
status. Impressive reductions in both 
have occurred in the United States, and 
virtually all other countries of the world, 
during this century. 

Maternal mortality began to decline 
in this country about 1930. Since then, 
it has dropped from 67.3 (for each 
10,000 live births) to 3 in 1965. This 
decline has continued. 

Infant mortality, in contrast, showed 
little decline after 1955, until 1966. 
In 1955 it was 26.4 per 1,000 live births. 
In 1965 it was 24.7. In 1966 the 
estimated rate was 234. Infant mor- 
tality varies as much as 50 per cent 
from one state to another. It is twice 
as high for the nonwhite as for the 
white infant. 

The over-all mortality rate in the 
United States has been consistently 
higher for nonwhites than for whites. 
Maternal and infant mertality rates are 


perhaps the most sensitive indicators of 
the gap in health status between 
whites and nonwhites. Despite dramatic 
improvements for both population groups 
during this century, the differentials in 
infant mortality appear to be changing 
very little. 

The high infant mortality for non- 
whites is associated with the relative 
absence of medical care, lower educa- 
tional levels, poor housing, overcrowd- 
ing, and low family income. ‘These, 
in turn, show marked variation from 
one region of the country to another 
(Table 1). 

In addition to higher maternal and 
infant mortality, the nonwhite popula- 
tion suffers more from tuberculosis, 
influenza, pneumonia, measles, dysen- 
tery, hypertension, and many other 
diseases than does the white population. 

All of these differentials reflect a com- 
plex set of interrelated problems of 
racial discrimination, poverty or wealth, 
educational levels, housing, stress from 
social, cultural, physical, psychological, 
and biological influences, motivation, 
and the availability and quality of 
medical care. They cannot be corrected 
until the relationships of all of these 
factors are identified, understood, and 
dealt with. 


Morbidity and disability 


There are a number of measures— 
mortality, morbidity, and activity-limi- 
tation—that help to measure the impact 
of specific diseases. 

On the basis of National Health 
Survey interviews, it is estimated that, 
during the period July 1, 1963—June 
30, 1964, Americans suffered 390 million 
acute illnesses—serious enough to re- 
quire medical attention or at least cause 
limitation of the patient’s normal ac- 
tivities. Some 200 million of these ill- 
nesses were respiratory. There were 
more than 55 million cases of non- 
respiratory illness, about the same num- 
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TABLE 1—Rance or VALDES FOR SELECTED INDICES FOR NONWHITES IN 
Census DIVISIONS AND UNITED STATES MEDIAN FOR WHITES 








Item 





Infant mortality per 1,000 live births (1962) 
Median school years completed (1960) 


Per cent college graduates, of males 25-29 (1960) 
Per cent housing sound with all plumbing (1960) 
Per cent housing with more than 1 person per room (1960) 


Family income (1963) 


Per cent families with income under $3,000 (1963) 








NONWHITE WHITE 
Dmm Cpe | VS 
46 9{ESC) 30.7(P) 22.3 

6.7 ESC) 10 3(P) 10.9 
3.6(ESC) 9.8 (P) 15.6 
23.1 (ESC) 70.9 (P) 797 
46.0 (M) 18.2 (NE) 9.8 
$2,520 (S) $5,417 (W) $6,548 
58.4(S) 19.8 (W) 159 











* “ESC” stands for the East South Central division; “P” for Pacific; “NE” for New England; 
“M” for Mountain, “S” for South; and “W” for West. 

Source: Rashi Fein, “An Economic and Social Profile of the Negro American,” Daedalus 
(Fall 1965). Issued as Vol. 94, No 4, of the Proceedings of the American Academy of Aris and 


Sciences, p. 838. 


ber of accidents, and some 20 million 
illnesses related to the digestive system. 
Collectively, these acute conditions ac- 
counted for well over half of the bed- 
disability days that year as well as of 
the time lost from work. 

Although acute illness and injury 
loom large in the statistics, chronic 
conditions often have a greater impact 
on the individual, his family, and so- 
ciety. Of the population surveyed in 
1962-1963, some 80 milion suffered 
from one or more chronic conditions. 
Of these 80 million: 58 milion were 
not restricted in their activities; 12 
million could engage in major activities 
only to a limited extent; 6 million, 
although able to do their basic work, 
were limited in other activities; and 
4 million were so disabled that they 
could not work, keep house, or go 
to school. 

The total amount of illness can be 
measured in a number of different ways. 
One of the most useful is the amount of 
disability a population suffers during a 
given period of time. The most com- 
prehensive measure of disability is 
in terms of the number of days of 
restricted activity. 

During the year July 1962-June 


1963, the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population of the United States experi- 
enced an estimated 3 billion days of 
restricted activity due to illness or in- 
jury. The 3 billion days included more 
than a billion days of confinement in 
bed, 415 million days lost from work, 
and more than 200 million days lost 
from school. 

There are significant variations in dis- 
ability days related to age and place 
of residence, as well as family income. 
To some extent, these factors work both 
ways—illness causes or aggravates pov- 
erty, and poverty causes illness." 


Measuring the effects of specific illnesses 


The most important cause of death 
in the United States is cardiovascular 
disease. And not only does it kill, but 
it exacts a heavy toll in illness and 
disability. 

More than 54 per cent of all deaths 
in the United States are due to car- 
diovascular disease—almost one million 
deaths in 1965. More than a fourth— 


5U. S., National Center for Health Statis- 
tics, Medical Care, Health Status, and Family 
Income, Serles 10, No 9 (Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, May 1964), p. 70. 
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251,229 of these deaths—occurred in 
people who had not yet reached the age 
of 65. 

Coronary artery disease—mainly heart 
attacks—continued to be the most 
important single cause of death in 1965, 
with a toll of 559,293. Strokes were 
second with 201,057 deaths. 

The Health Examination Survey of 
the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics has revealed that 14.6 million Amer- 
icans between the ages of eighteen and 
seventy-nine suffer from clearly identi- 
fiable heart disease of various forms 
including hypertension, congenital de- 
fects, and rheumatic heart disease. The 
importance of cardiovascular disease as 
a cause of distress among the American 
people must not be underemphasized. It 
is the chronic condition most frequently 
reported as causing limitation of ac- 
tivity, and for persons who were com- 
pletely unable to carry on their major 
activity—working, keeping house, or 
going to schoo!—heart disease, arthritis 
and rheumatism, and visual impair- 
ments were the leading causes of such 
limitations.® 


An index of health 


The desirability of a general index 
of health has long been evident. When 
the emphasis was primarily on the pro- 
longation of lite, mortality was an ade- 
quate measure of the health status of 
the population. There are now a num- 
ber of other measures of health status, 
particularly morbidity and disability. 
In his recent, thorough review of this 
problem, Sullivan conceded: 


If the level cf health of the United States 
population is zo be measured by an index 
more sensitive and more comprehensive 
than mortality indexes, a measurable con- 
cept of morbidity seems essential. The 


®US., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Trends (Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1965), Part I, p. S~15. 
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approach outlined here defines “morbidity” 
in terms of the total impact of illness upon 
the population and leads to measures of 
the volume of disability during a year. 
Then measures can, if desired, be combined 
with measures of mortality to obtain a 
single index reflecting both mortality and 
morbidity.? 

The measures currently available, 
mortality, morbidity, and disability, do 
not provide an index of positive health 
and well-being. A number of individ- 
uals and groups have struggled with this 
problem without reaching any satisfac- 
tory conclusions. It is hoped that these 
efforts will continue, that definitions 
will be precise, and that evaluations will 
be critical. 


MEASURING THE Costs oF ILLNESS 


In recent years a number of studies 
have been made relating to the costs 
of illness and the benefits of various 
types of disease-control programs.® 

An excellent framework for calculat- 
ing the economic costs of illness, dis- 
ability, and death has recently been 
provided.® In this detailed analysis, 
methods are presented for calculating 
the annual direct costs of illness, in- 
cluding health expenditures, by diag- 
nosis and object of expenditure; the 
annual indirect cost of illness, including 
earnings and other productivity losses 
due to illness, disability, and death; 
and the total economic cost of mor- 
tality, with an examination of the esti- 

TD. F. Sullivan, Conceptual Problems in 
Developing an Index of Health, US., National 
Center for Health Statistics, Series 2, No. 17 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1966), p. 18. 

8 U S., Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Program Analysis: Disease Control 
Programs, 1966 (Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1966), No 1-5. 

2 Dorothy P. Rice, Estimating the Cost of 
Iness, US, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, “Health Economics Series,” 
No 6 (Washington, D.C.: Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, May 1966). 
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mated cost or value of an individual’s 
future earnings. 

The increasing importance of the 
chronic diseases is evident, not only in 
the mortality statistics (Figure 1) and 
the measures of disability (Figure 2), 
but also in terms of the economic cost 
of illness. 

The total amount of annual economic 
cost—-the sum of the direct expendi- 
tures for medical care and indirect costs 
of illness, disability, and death—was 
estimated to be $58 billion in 1963. 

Diseases of the circulatory system, 
collectively, are the most expensive 
American national illness in terms of 
loss of productivity. However, when 
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the morbidity and mortality factors are 
combined and indirect costs calculated, 
mental illness emerges as the most im- 
portant single problem. 

The figures, however, cannot tell the 
whole study. Alcoholism is a disease 
which contributes to morbidity and 
mortality from a number of diseases; 
it is a direct cause of much illness, 
absenteeism, and lowered productivity. 
Yet the diagnosis is often overlooked 
or not made because of the social 
consequences. 

It is estimated that the United States 
has 5 million alcoholics and an economic 
loss through alcoholism amounting to at 
least $2 billion a year. Yet, these fig- 
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ures do not include the effect of alcohol 
consumption on the 50,000 fatalities in 
auto accidents every year. Some esti- 
mate that 50 per cent of fatal auto 
accidents are associated with alcohol, 
often involving a chronic alcoholic. 

Here again is the interaction of psy- 
chological, physical, environmental, and 
cultural factors. An alcoholic is sick— 
physically, emotionally, and socially—as 
the consequences of such varied circum- 
stances as stress, emotional infirmity, 
social pressures, and his own biochem- 
istry. In turn, he is a thorn in society’s 
side, when he loses his job, neglects his 
children, or, most specifically, when he 
drives his car. Adequate and sensitive 
indicators do not yet exist to measure 
these important elements. 


MEASURING RELATED FACTORS 


More than thirty years ago, Syden- 
stricker?® discussed in detail the rela- 
10 Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and Environ- 


ment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), p 
217. 


tion of geographic environment, urban 
and rural environment, economic status, 
social environment, and occupational 
environment to morbidity and mortal- 
ity. The relationship of poverty to 
disease has long been recognized. Al- 
though it is difficult to define these 
precise relations, more and more infor- 
mation is available to shed light on 
some of them. 

For example, a study on “levels of 
living,” by Cowhig and Beale,” adopted 
the premise that to meet the minimum 
standards a household should have a 
dwelling unit in sound condition, hot 
water piped inside the structure, a tele- 
phone, and an automobile. 

The investigators found that in the 
rural farm population, only 49 per cent 
of the white households had all four 
factors, and the figure for the nonwhite 
households was only 4 per cent. Family 
income was also directly related to 


u James D. Cowhig and Calvin L. Beale, 
“Levels of Living among Whites and Non- 
whites,” Health, Education, and Welfare Indi- 
cators (February-October 1965), p. 56. 
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TABLE 2—LEVEL or Livinc For WHITE 
AND NoNWHITE HoUSEROLDS IN THE 
Unitep Srares, 1960 

















PLRCENIAGE LIVING IN 
PREMISES MELTING 
irm MINIMUM STANDARDS 
White Nonwhite 
Residence 
Urban 16 36 
Rural nonfarm 63 5 
Rural farm 49 4 
Family Income (1959)] 
Under $1000 35 2 
$1000-1,999 38 6 
$2300-2,999 38 17 
$3000-3,999 46 23 
$4000—-4,999 59 32 
$5000-6,999 73 41 
$7000-9,999 84 60 
$10,000 and over 91 68 








Source: James D. Cowhig, Urban and Rural 
Lesels of Living, 1960, Agricultural Economic 
Report No, 79 (Washington, D.C.: United 
States Department of Agriculture, July 1965), 
Tables 1 and 2. 


levels of living. Nonwhite families at 
every income level had significantly 
lower percentages living in premises 
that met minimum standards (Table 2). 

While the automobile’s importance in 
relation to health and disease may be 
debatable, an unsound dwelling unit is 
clearly a health hazard. The lack of 
hot running water can be the same. 
And the presence or absence of a tele- 
phone can make a life-or-death differ- 
ence in an emergency. 

The association of poor housing with 
other factors has been studied in a 
number of cities. In one city, an area 
dominated by poor housing had twice 
the number of ambulance runs and fire 
calls, four times the number of visiting 
nurse calls, and fourteen times the num- 
ber of people receiving welfare pay- 
ments as a middle-income area in the 
same city. In another city, the poor 
housing area produced 36 per cent of 
the city’s juvenile delinquents and 76 
per cent of the city’s tuberculosis cases, 
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even though it represented less than 25 | 
per cent of the city’s total population. 

Education is unquestionably one of 
the major factors in relation to health 
and disease. Studies show that the un- 
educated are likely to have lower in- 
come, bigger families, and more illness; 
they are deprived of the health-enhanc- 
ing advantages of proper nutrition, 
housing, recreation, and medical care. 
Yet thousands of children are filtered 
out of the school system before they 
receive even basic minimums of educa- 
tional requirements. For every ten 
pupils in the fifth grade in 1957-1958, 
only 1.9 were expected to earn four-year 
college degrees in 1969.12 

Nutrition is an obvious factor in 
health, and this can be demonstrated 
most clearly in an examination of the 
diet of the Negro population. In the 
South, the customary high-carbohy- 
drate, low-protein diet is somewhat im- 
proved by the accessibility of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from home gardens 
in season. However, when Southern 
Negroes move to the North, they lack 
this added benefit and exist largely on 
starchy foods and fats. The problem 
has been clearly described by Mayer: 


Careful perusal of the records available 
in large cities, as well as the collection of 
impressions of experienced physicians, di- 
etitians, and health administrators, leaves 
little doubt that our Negro slums represent 
the greatest concentration of anemias, 
growth failures, dermatitis of doubtful 
origin, accidents of pregnancy, and other 
signs associated with malnutrition. A num- 
ber of cases of acute malnutrition are seen 
every year among the Negro patients of 
our general hospitals, including, occasion- 
ally, such fullblown syndromes as kwashi- 
orkor.23 


13“Statistic of the Month,” American Educa- 
tion, Vol 1, No 7 (July-August 1965), back 
cover. 

13 Jean Mayer, “The Nutritional Status of 
American Negroes,” Nutrition Review, Vol. 23, 
No. 6 (June 1965), p. 161. 
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Still another significant related factor 
sis the distribution of health manpower, 

) Strikingly uneven from state to state. 

\ The national average ratio is 142 phy- 
sicians per 100,000 population—but this 
figure, like the general mortality rates, 
conceals more than it reveals. New 
York State has 211 physicians per 100, 
000 population; Mississippi has only 
74; Alaska, 66. The same is true for 
dentists, with a natioral average ratio of 
52 per 100,000 population—but with a 
rate of 79 in New York and only 22 
in South Carolina. The distribution of 
professional nurses is in the same pat- 
tern, The national average is 298 per 
100,000 population, but Massachusetts 
has 502 and Arkansas, only 120. 

N A striking example of uneven man- 
power distribution is in Watts, Los 
Angeles County, California, the low- 
income and largely Negro community 
which was torn by racial rioting in 
August of 1965. A study of the two 
districts involved—the southeastern dis- 
trict and the southern district—showed 
ratios of 38 physicians per 100,000 
population in the scutheastern district 
and 45 physicians per 100,000 in the 
southern district, as compared to the 
country-wide ratio of 127 per 100,000.1* 
In these two districts, there were 15.1 
dentists per 100,000 population, as com- 

A. pared to the state-wide ratio of 67 per 

100,000. The districts have eight hos- 

pitals with a total capacity of 454 beds 

—only two of them accredited by the 

Joint Commission. There is one public 

health nurse for each 5,230 people, 

though the desirable ratio for such an 

area is one for each 2,000. 

The health level in Watts is corre- 
spondingly low. This pattern applies 
specifically in mental health; for ex- 
ample, while the rate of admissions of 


14 Milton I. Roemer, “Health Resources and 
Services in the Watts Area of Los Angeles,” 
California's Health (February-March, 1966), 
pp. 123-143. 
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psychotic patients to state mental hos- 
pitals from Los Angeles County as a 
whole was 92 per 100,000 population in 
1964, it was 163 from the southern 
district and 145 from the southeastern 
district of Watts. 

There are an increasing number of 
environmental hazards—air pollution, 
water pollution, noise, crowding, auto- 
mobiles, radiation, and odors—that may 
pose obvious or subtle threats to health. 
Some of these are immediate (traffic 
accidents) while others require twenty 
years or more to produce overt disease 
(lung cancer due to radiation hazard in 
uranium mines). Some can be meas- 
ured precisely, and their effects can be 
predicted. For others, we are just be- 
ginning to appreciate their possible sig- 
nificance. Measurement of these phy- 
sical, chemical, and psychological haz- 
ards will become increasingly impor- 
tant in the future. 


THe DETERMINATION OF 
HEALTH GOALS 


There is an abundance of evidence 
of the new national determination that 
good health is the birthright of every 
American. There is growing recogni- 
tion that national goals in health are 
involved in a multiplicity of political, 
social, economic, medical, scientific, and 
other forces. It is clearly recognized, 
also, that the economic toll of illness is 
an intolerable burden on the American 
society, and that this society can no 
longer afford to neglect the disease and 
disability which afflict so many of its 
members. 

The setting of specific goals in the 
health field is a complex process. Meas- 
ures that have been adequate in the 
past to assess needs, to help set priori- 
ties, and to evaluate progress are not 
adequate for the future. We are con- 
cerned with indices, but we must be 
equally concerned with the quality of 
services and the manner in which they 
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are provided, even though the indices 
do not change. To measure quality, 
some agreement must be reached on 
what is meant by the quality of medi- 
cal care. Although a number of meas- 
ures exist, it is likely that no single 
or comprehensive criterion can, or will, 
be developed. 

Quality has many ingredients. It 
must include not only technical or scien- 
tific criteria, but the social indices that 
are really measures of the values we 
hold as critical to our society. If we 
believe that people must have human 
dignity, if we believe that people have 
the right to be treated with respect, 
the measure of the health of our society 
may very well be reflected in whether 
or not we give appointments to a pa- 
tient, whether we treat him in such a 
way that he understands what we are 
doing, and whether he can participate 
in the determination of how services 
will be provided. Thus, we have other 
kinds of social goals, and indices of 
these, which must be part of any over-all 
design and strategy of program devel- 
opment and evaluation. 

Although over-all objectives can be 
defined in relation to health as a right, 
it is necessary to define them more 
precisely. For example, Dr. William 
H. Stewart, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
has proposed that our objectives should 
be:15 


(1) Every person who is ill, from 
whatever cause, should have a place 
to go; he should know where it is; 
he should have the assurance 
that it will give him the skilled and 
compassionate care he needs, when he 
needs it. 


(2) The disease which can be pre- 
vented should, in fact, be prevented 
—for all the people. Those which 


18 William H. Stewart (personal communica- 
tion). 
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can be controlled, and those which 
can be treated, should be treated. 


(3) Those in our society who are, 
effectively, beyond the present reach 
of medical assistance—the senile, the 
mentally retarded, and the mentally ill 
who can only be institutionalized— 
should be treated in accordance with 
the most humanitarian standards. 
We must develop the resources and 
summon the dedication to preserve 
and to foster the dignity of the indi- 
vidual throughout his life. 


(4) The people of the United 
States should live with the confidence 
that their environment is free of 
significant menaces to their health 
and safety. 


(5) Health careers should be char- 
acterized by excellence in educational 
preparation, efficiency in use of skills, 
and opportunity for unlimited ad- 
vancement to higher levels of service. 


(6) A sense of permanence and 
stability should permeate the climate 
of biomedical science. Our national 
commitment to scientific advance 
should remain firm. But we should 
also encourage maximum flexibility 
on the part of scientists and institu- 
tions; stability at the cost of rigidity 
would be fatal to progress. 


(7) The United States must carry 
its knowledge and skills to people 
around the world who need what we 
know and must help other nations to 
develop their own resources for 
health, on a scale hitherto unap- 
proached. 


Significant improvement in the health 
of the people or achievement of specific 
health objectives cannot be achieved by 
the fragmented efforts of separate health 
professions, institutions, and agencies 
working alone. A unified effort is 
mandatory. In addition to specific 
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health program objectives, it is essential 
that our society strive to achieve the 
following objectives which will contrib- 
ute significantly to health goals: 


(a) economic conditions which 
eliminate, to the maximum extent, 
poverty and its attendant health 
hazards; 


(b) legal and social systems which 
stress social justice and equality of 
opportunity, in fact as well as in 
theory; 


(c) education for all citizens, 
based on their capacity to absorb it; 
and 


(d) public information and com- 
munications that permit citizens an 
informed choice and provide adequate 
and unbiased health information. 


One of the most difficult and poorly 
developed zreas in health is the measure- 
ment of program effectiveness. In many 
areas, specific measurements cannot be 
relied upon to tell the whole story. For 
example, it may be perfectly possible to 
reduce alcohol consumption with a dem- 
onstrable reduction in the incidence of 
cirrhosis of the liver. However, if, at the 
same time, psychosomatic symptoms go 
up, the indices which we have used may 
not reflect an improvement in health 
but only a shift in symptomatology. 
The critical problem is that the indices 
must be so measured that we do not 
delude ourselves that we are improving 
health when we may be only exchanging 
one disease or set of symptoms for 
anotaer. 

In recent months, efforts have been 
mace to analyze specific programs on a 
cost-effectiveness basis. In measuring 
the effectiveness of health programs, 
“cost-benefit analysis,” and the “plan- 
ning, programming, budgeting system” 
represent newly applied tools, long used 
in industry and the Department of De- 
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fense. These methods are simply the 
logical extensions of the application of 
reason to the solution of complex prob- 
lems. Given limited resources, and 
limited or no opportunity for enlarging 
the resources, sound decision requires 
careful identification of the targets. In 
this new concept of the right of each in- 
dividual to good health, proper targets 
must be visualized and priorities as- 
signed in terms of overcoming the great- 
est deprivation of health and health 
services—whether this is due to lack of 
facilities, of personnel, or of economic 
or social access to existing services. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 


If access to the means of good health 
is, indeed, a right, government must be 
involved in defending, preserving, and 
extending the right to all people. During 
the past thirty years, the federal govern- 
ment has been increasingly involved in 
a number of areas, directly related to 
health, that are designed to extend this 
right. 

These include: 


(1) programs designed to advance 
research in the cause, prevention, and 
treatment of disease; 


(2) programs to meet the man- 
power, facility, and other resource 
requirements of the health care sys- 
tem; 


(3) programs designed to stimu- 
late local, regional, and state initia- 
tive and improve the effectiveness of 
federal-state and local efforts; 


(4) programs to remove the finan- 
cial barriers to health care; 


(5) programs to improve the qual- 
ity and availability of health care; 
and 


(6) programs designed to protect 
the consumer and to reduce the 
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hazards in, and improve the quality 
of, our environment. 


The translation of specific objectives 
to immediate action programs could be 
illustrated by a number of examples. 
To reduce or remove financial barriers 
and improve the quality and availabil- 
ity of health care, a number of programs 
provided or supported by local, state, 
and federal government have been nec- 
essary: Medicare, Medicaid, crippled 
children’s services, maternal and child 
health services, hospital and health- 
facility construction (Hill-Burton), 
Veterans and Public Health Service 
medical care programs, neighborhood 
health centers and services, maternal 
and infant care projects, comprehensive 
services for children and youth in low- 
income areas, and migrant-health serv- 
ices. These programs have helped, but 
much remains to be done. The multi- 
plicity of programs which have devel- 
oped in response to the felt need of the 
time have imposed a responsibility on 
the federal government for effective co- 
ordination. This responsibility is just 
beginning to be met. 

The future success of public and 
private efforts to achieve national goals 
rests on the availability of knowledge 
and resources and their effective de- 
ployment. Dollars are crucial. In or- 
der to have the dollars to command the 
other resources, continued economic 
growth in the future is essential. 

It is also essential that the rise in 
medical care costs be within reason, or 
many will be deprived of the benefits of 
such services. The costs of medical 
care, particularly hospital care and phy- 
sicians’ services, are rising more rapidly 
than at any time in the past thirty 
years.2* 

16 U.S., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, A Report to the President on 
Medical Care Prices (Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
February 1967), p. 38. 
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In projecting the costs of health and 
medical care into the next decade, as- 
suming a maintenance of the status quo 
in terms of cost and quality, Lecht pre- 
dicted that total spending would rise to 
$39 billion by 1975.47 This compares 
with the $34 billion level of 1963. We 
would then be spending $5 billion more 
a year without increasing per capita 
costs. 

Costs will rise, but so will income. 
It has been predicted that a reasonable 
estimate of gross national product in 
1975 will be between $900 billion and 
$1,090 billion. It is likely that dis- 
posable personal income will rise from 
$469 billion in 1965 to $777 billion in 
1975. Private medical care costs, which 
aggregated $28.1 billion, or 6 per cent 
of disposable personal income in 1965, 
may well rise to $46.6 billion in 1975. 

With rising income, a greater share 
may go for medical care. A modest 
rise to 6.6 per cent would make $51.3 
billion available for medical care.7® 

In addition to private expenditures 
for medical care, it is clear that public 
expenditures will rise as well. Research, 
manpower development and training, 
the construction of facilities, payment 
for medical services, ard other federally 
supported programs have shown a rapid 
increase in the past ten years. A sig- 
nificant share represents the shift from 
local or state expenditures to a federal 
expenditure (for example, Medicare). 
Should the public programs only main- 
tain their present 25 per cent share of 
the total expenditure it is likely that 
they would increase to more than $15 
billion by 1975. It is expected, how- 
ever, that a greater per cent of the costs 
will be borne by public funds. 

17 Leonard A. Lecht, Goals, Priorities and 
Dollars: The Next Decade (Nevr York: Free 
Press, 1966), p. 365. 

18 Jules Backman, “Economic Aspects of 
Medical Care in the Next Decade,” Presented 


to the National Pharmaceutical Council Sym- 
posium, Washington, D.C., December 1, 1966. 
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In projecting the cost of “aspiration 

e standards” in 1975, Lecht estimated a 
total expenditure of $85 billion. This 
would be equivalent to more than doub- 
ling the per capita expenditures for 
health and medical care by 1975. This 
is not a likely possibility, but the 
greater availability of private and 
public funds should make possible the 
achievement of significant improve- 
ments over today’s standards. We 
should expect marked progress, particu- 
larly in the areas of maternal and child 
health, improved health services for the 
poor, the disadvantaged, and the chron- 
ically ill, as well as improved and ex- 
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panded programs of health manpower 
development, biomedical research, 
health services, research and develop- 
ment, and the construction of facilities. 

The annual expenditure for health 
and medical care in the United States 
now exceeds $43 billion, or about 6 
per cent of the gross national product. 
The American people cannot afford to 
spend this huge sum unless it is used 
wisely, compassionately, and effectively. 
But if this end can be achieved—if the 
birthright of physical, mental, and so- 
cial well-being can truly be claimed by 
every man, woman, and child—not a 
penny will be wasted. 


New Goals for Social Information 


By Bertram M. Gross and MICHAEL SPRINGER ! 


ABSTRACT: In this period of confusing social change, a do- 
mestic “intelligence gap” impedes rational consideration of 
both public and private policy choices. An intelligent strategy 
for narrowing this gap requires action on many fronts. One 
of these is to remedy the “concept lag” produced by the 
comparability-relevance conflict and other factors. As indi- 
cated by the table “Indicator Suggestions” (and the similar 
table in the Gross-Springer article in the May 1967 volume of 
Tue ANNALS), this is the main task assumed by most of the 
authors in both volumes. Instead of discussing statistical 
techniques, they have concentrated on conceptual innovations 
that make it possible to upgrade cbsolescent data and 
obtain new forms of social information, both quantitative 
and qualitative. 
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Measure what is measurable and make 
measurable what is not measurable. 
GALILEO GALILEI 


Any measure of a social science concept 
that relies on a single indicator should be 
viewed as dubious. 

ÅMTITAI ETZIONI 


An information system does not tell what 
courses of action are conceivable Man 
himself must conceive them. 

RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Designers of statistics are indeed philoso- 
phers, however unwilling to claim the 
name, and are fully aware that different 
aspects of reality can be lit up if alterna- 
tive sets of concepts are used. 

BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 


T a time when America and the 

world are in the throes of confus- 

ing revolutionary change, it is increas- 

ingly difficult for anyone to know where 

we have been and where we are, let 
alone where we may be going. 

Our intelligence machinery tends to 
creak along in bureaucratic conformance 
with routines set up in a previous era. 
Our “conservative” defenders of the 
status quo rarely see much of the state 
at which we are. Our “radical” attack- 
ers of the present “system,” “power 
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structure,” or “establishment” are us- 
ually blind to the radical changes al- 
ready taking place as we move from 
advanced industrialism into the first 
stages of a new postindustrial society. 
Executive officials and members of Con- 
gress alike are misled by inadequate 
interpretation of bad information based 
on obsolete concepts and inadequate 
research and collected by underfed and 
overlobbied statistical agencies. 


Tur Domestic INTELLIGENCE GAP 


When people talk about a “credibility 
gap,” it is assumed that various officials 
are misleading the public by withhold- 
ing good information. An “intelligence 
gap,” however, is rooted in one-sided, 
missing, distorted, misinterpreted, or 
unused information. The initial im- 
pact of the intelligence gap is that na- 
tional policy-makers themselves are mis- 
led—or, to put it more mildly, are led 
into oversimplified, partial, and out- 
dated views of major policy problems. 

In varying degrees, this is the status 
quo of our domestic intelligence in the 
critical fields of civil liberties, discrim- 
ination, human values, the mass media, 
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crime and delinquency, the natural en- 
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Dudley Duncan, Robin M. Williams, 


vironment, and urban conditions—as Jr., André Fontaine, Daniel Glaser, 
reported by Milton R. Konvitz, Otis Joseph L. Fisher, Daniel P. Moynihan, 


TABLE— INDICATOR SUGGESTIONS 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERIES 














AREA 
Poverty and Regular publication of 
Inequelity Gini index for both 
wealth and income 
distribution 
Employment | Periodic reports on loca- 
Goals and tion of job openings in 
the “New the fifty largest Stand- 
Economics” ard Metropolitan Stati 








tical Areas (SMSA’s). 








Data on size of profes- 
sional and paraprofes- 
sional groups and on 
community organiza- 
tions by locality. 

Collection and analysis 
of electoral participa- 
tion data for local and 
state elections. 


Democratic 
Participation 












Better Use of Existing Data 


Serial data in Statistical 
Abstract of the Untied 
States on the extent 
of population below 
minimum standards of 
income, assets (liquid 
and fixed), and unpaid- 
for services (public and 
private). 


Regular and improved re- 


porting on subemploy- 
ment in low-income 
areas. This includes not 
only regular application 
of traditional unem- 
ployment measures, but 
also: estimates of those 
(1) working part-time 
and looking for full-time 
work; (2) earning sub- 
standard wages; (3) 
labor force dropouts 
because of lack of open- 
ings; and (4) not ordi- 
narily counted. 


New section in Statistical 


Abstract of the United 
States on role of wo- 
men and minority 
groups in political, 
social, and economic 
institutions. 

Better assembly of inter- 
national comparative 
data on major forms of 
participation. 









OTHER 





Developments of new sta- 
tistical profiles of wealth 
and income, for example, 
top-bottom ratios. Re- 
search on the psycho- 
logical and sociological 
dimensions of the self- 
image of the poor. 


Research on: (1) changes 


taking place in length of 
the work week; (2) re- 
cruitment into skilled 
and semiskilled trades; 
(3) relationships be- 
tween education and oc- 
cupational mobility; (4) 
relationship between 
productivity gains and 
employment rates; and 
(5) future employment 
trends. 


Research on: (1) extent of 


participatory democracy 
in schools, business 
firms, government agen- 
cies, community groups, 
and the like; (2) “par- 
ticipation of the poor”; 
(3) sensitivity of officials 
to the demands upon 
them; (4) expectations 
that are associated with 
various forms of par- 
ticipation; (5) how 
many Americans feel a 
loss of sense of belong- 
ing; (6) examination 

of international rate of 
participation in terms of 
resources, constraints, 
capabilities, and cultural 
ideals. 
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TABLE—Innicator SUGGESTIONS (cont'd) 








Untrsep STATES GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERIES 


New Data 





Collection of educational 
expenditure data for 
the “nonestablighment” 
sectors of education, so 
thet total educational 
expenditures can be 
computed. 

Implementation of new 
Carnegie plan for as- 
sessment of educational 
performance. 


Learning and 
Education 


Better Use of Existing Data 


Improved estimates on 
“learning force” as a 
whole, particularly 
those enrolled in 
“nonestablishment” 
educational programs. 








Art and culture | Annval data on audience 
size for performing arts, 
including semiprofes- 
sional, by areas. 

Recurring Census of the 
Arts to include eco- 
nomic and institutional 
daza covering not only 
the high arts but also 
the amateur movement 
and popular 
entertainment. 


Health and 
Well-Being mertality and life ex- 
pectancy by income 
groups and by localities 
~including major slum 
areas. 
ik Social Break- | Divorce Registration 


Area to be representa- 
tive of entire country 
with data on divorce, 
separation, and remar- 
riage (including time 
interval between di- 
vorce and remarriage). 

Incorporation into official 
series of suicide data 
from insurance 
companies, 

More systematic methods 
for estimates of users 
of illegal drugs includ- 
ing “week-end” user, 
regular user, and seller. 





ast 


wh 


More refined surveys of 


Compilation of federal, 
state, and local expendi- 
tures on the arts. 

Art and Culture section 
in Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 


Readjustment of “Cause 
of Death” data, with 
improved interpretation 


Relate divorce and 
separation data to ex- 
isting information on 
extended duration of 
marriages ‘(with in- 
creased life expectancy). 
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OLHER 


Research on: (1) educa- 


tional administration at 
all levels; (2) costs and 
benefits of alternative 
training methods for the 
same job; (3) impact of 
education (longitudinal 
studies) ; and (4) student 
culture and social system 
of schools (in siiu 
studies), 


Research on: (1) the type 
of musical education 
provided in primary and 
secondary schools; (2) 
the costs of the tools 
and media used by 
artists; (3) the admini- 
stration of artistic enter- 
prises; (4) the recruit- 
ment and training of pro- 
fessional artists; (5) the 
decline in recitals; and 
(6) the scope of the 
“amateur movement.” 


More research on the de- 
velopment of positive 
measures of health and 
vitality. 


Studies on better classifi- 


cation of alcoholics by 
state agencies. 

Research on: (1) num- 
ber of those arrested for 
public intoxication who 
are chronic alcoholics; 
(2) various forms of vio- 
lence; (3) physiological 
and psychological effects 
of marijuana use; (4) 
changes in premarital 
sex practices; and (5) 
in situ studies of 
deviant behavior. 

All states to require doctors 
to report cases of 
“battered children.” 
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TABLE—InpicaTor SUGGESTIONS (cont’d) 





— 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERIES 





New Data 


OTHER 





Substantive content 
classification of scien- 
tific and technological 
research (in output- 
prog-am budget terms). 


More sustained and com- 


prehensive presentation 
and analysis of basic 
series on scientific per- 
sonnel, organizations, 
expenditures, publica- 
tions, and the hke. 


Link reports on substan- 


tive content of scientific 
activities with informa- 


Better Use of Existing Data | 


Research on: (1) time lags 


between basic science 
findings and technologi- 
cal implementation by 
the industrial sector; (2) 
extent of technological 
spulover from space 
and military Research & 
Development (R&D) 
programs, (3) role of 


tion-retrieval 
facilities. 


scientific organizations; 
(4) evaluation of the 
quality of scientific out- 
put; and (5) how to esti- 
mate the social impacts 
of technological innova- 
tions. 








and Barry Gottehrer, in Volume I of 
Social Goals and Indicators for Ameri- 
can Society (THe ANNALS, May 1967). 
Other glaring intelligence defects exist 
in the fields of poverty, democratic 
participation, art and culture, educa- 
tion, health, social breakdown, and sci- 
ence and technology—as reported in 
this volume by S. M. Miller, Sidney 
Verba, Alvin Toffler, Wilbur Cohen, 
Philip Lee, Nathan Goldman, and John 
McHale. The table “Indicator Sugges- 
tions” (a continuation of the similar 
table in Volume I) sets forth some of 
the more elementary improvements sug- 
gested by these authors. 

Although economic information is 
generally much better than our data in 
the fields listed above, it also is seri- 
ously defective. In this regard, Geof- 
frey Moore, research director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
has just stated that “we do not really 
know, within a reasonable narrow mar- 
gin, what the recent trend of wages has 
been.” Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
of the National Bureau, has recently 
diagnosed serious data gaps in such 
areas as job vacancies, price and cost 


measures, and projections of federal 
revenues and expenditures.? 


INTELLIGENT APPROACHES TO THE 
INTELLIGENCE GAP 


We cannot afford too much stupidity 
in dealing with the domestic intelligence 
gap. To approach this problem intelli- 
gently, we musi bring the quality of our 
information a little closer to the chang- 
ing needs of private and public policy- 
makers. We must make better use of 
our growing and partially unused capa- 
cities for research and for data-process- 
ing, -calculation, and -dissemination. 
We must expand and improve each of 
these capacities. We must be prepared 
to examine any relevant information— 
no matter whether someone classifies it 
as economic, political, social, cultural, 
scientific, or what have you. 

In this area, there are no quick, sim- 
ple, or easy remedies. Indeed, the pace 
and unevenness of social, technological, 
and international change are so great 

2 Both Moore and Burns are quoted in “The 


Intelligence Gap,” by M. J. Rossant, New 
York Times, Business Section, June 21, 1967. 
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that we may—as in Lewis Carroll’s 
o Alice in Wonderland—have to run in 
order to remain in the same place. 
The historic contribution of the Full 
Opportunity and Social Accounting Bill 
of Senator Walter F. Mondale (Min- 
nesota) is that it offers not simple solu- 
tions but rather a grand three-pronged 
strategy for improving our domestic 
intelligence within the framework of 
strengthened Constitutional procedures: 


1. the annual transmission to the 
Congress of a President’s Social 
Report that can bring together, 
in terms meaningful for the Con- 
gress and the public as a whole, 
the work of countless specialized 
experts on ll major aspects of 
the “quality of life.” 


2. the creation of a small social 
intelligence staff to help prepare 
this continuing synthesis and im- 
prove the quality and relevance 
of social information. It still 
remains to be seen whether or 
not the “Council of Social Ad- 
visors,” as precisely proposed in 
Section 4 of S.843, is the most 
practical and desirable of all 
possible instrumentalities. 


3. the creation of a Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Social 
Report that could become (as 
the Joint Economic Committee 
has in economics) the world’s 
largest classroom in social infor- 
mation and social policy. 


Both in the Congress and in the execu- 
tive branch there seems to be an in- 
creased awareness of the dangers that 
might be involved in the misuse or 
monopolization of sophisticated infor- 
mational systems. A start is being 
made to explore the present dangers to 
personal privacy and the new kinds of 
dangers against which safeguards might 
be needed. Attention is being given to 
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the danger—in the words of the Chap- 
lain of the University of Sussex—that 
more power will flow into “the hands of 
a few manipulators who, while paying 
lip-service to the authority of the major- 
ity, persuade them to move in the direc- 
tions convenient to themselves by all 
kinds of  skillfuily-applied pressures 
rather than by appeals to their responsi- 
ble judgments as rational individuals.” ® 
All such discussions will be illuminated 
by Amitai Etzioni’s perceptive warnings 
against the dangers (or “dysfunctions’’) 
in internally valid indicators. Raymond 
A. Bauer’s profound observations on the 
inevitability of error and the indispen- 
sability of human judgment demand 
a skepticism concerning science’s ability 
to shape the course of public policy. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND CONCEPT- 
OBSOLESCENCE 


Westerners are quick to point out 
that in the “transitional” societies of 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America, rapid technological change is 
usually accompanied by institutional, 
cultural, and conceptional rigidities. 
Our social scientists can easily see that 
people who grew up in agricultural 
peasant societies have difficulty in un- 
derstanding—let alone keeping statisti- 
cal track of—the confusions of the 
industrialization process. 

We are somewhat less eager to see the 
motes in our own eyes. Although living 
in societies undergoing changes at least 
equally—and probably much more— 
confusing, we have not distinguished 
ourselves by an awareness of our own 
rigidities. Many of us cling to old 
concepts as tightly as some people in 
other societies may cling to caste lines, 
taboos, astrology, and witch-doctor 
cures. Our faithfulness to the past 
may, indeed, be reinforced by the mod- 


3 Daniel Jenkins, The Educated Society 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1966), p. 36. 
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erm magic overtones provided by an 
elaborate statistical series and electronic 
computers. The case to which Pro- 
fessor Etzioni refers in the first article 
is no exception. Information on resi- 
dence provided more or less definitive 
reports on land congestion a certury or 
so ago, when many more of man’s ac- 
tivities took place near his home. To- 
day, although only multidimensional 
population measures can cope with the 
greater complexities of people-land rela- 
tions, many people—even some urban 
planners—rely on residence information 
alone. Similarly, some proposals for 
large-scale “data banks” tend to remind 
one of the man who tried to build his 
fortune by collecting the world’s biggest 
stockpile of calendars from previous 
years. The bank metaphor (used re- 
peatedly by those whose enthusiasm for 
data-processing machinery exceeds their 
concern for what is processed) cbscures 
the fact that information, in our era of 
information explosion, may depreciate 
as rapidly as money in the wildest of 
currency inflations. 

We hope that, during the coming 
years, increasing attention will be given 
to the processes of obsolescence at work 
on the concepts and the definitions un- 
derlying our social information. Obvi- 
ously, custom and habit are important 
factors. Basic theory and research in 
the halls of academe tend to lag behind 
the mad rush of events. As Albert D. 
Biderman has graphically illustrated, 
strong interest and pressure groups us- 
ually mobilize to defend existing statis- 
tical series and to resist basic conceptual 
and definitional changes.* Any such 
changes are apt to have political im- 
plications at some time in the future. 
These implications may be particularly 
arxiety-producing for people more fear- 
ful of “rocking the boat” than of stick- 

+ “Social Indicators and Goals,” in Raymond 


A. Bauer (ed), Social Indicators (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966), pp. 68-153. 
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ing an ostrich-like head in the sand. 
A single, misleading measure—such as ° 
the “absolute income line” discussed in 
the article “Poverty, Inequality, and 
Conflict”—may serve the “administra- 
tive convenience” of an embattled gov- 
ernment agency. 

We urge special attention to the 
technical imperative of data-compara- 
bility. The time series is the hard core 
of our national information system. 
The essence of a good time series— 
on unemployment, burglary, students, 
scientists, or anything else—is that the 
figure on 1967 be based on exactly the 
same definitions as were used in 1957. 
Otherwise, the figures on change will 
reflect changes in both situations and 
definitions. Accordingly, all data-col- 
lection establishments are very wary 
about definitional changes. Knowing 
that they cannot change the conceptual 
rules every year, they tend to postpone 
all suggested improvements until con- 
sensus may be reached on the most sig- 
nificant ones. This calculated “harden- 
ing of the categories” may last a decade 
or more. When changes are made, it is 
sometimes possible to recalculate the 
old series in accordance with the revised 
definition or at least to develop some 
useful estimates. This is a costly and 
time-consuming enterprise. In other 
cases, there is no choice but to start 
afresh, signaling the use of new defini- 
tions and calling attention to the lack of 
comparability with the past. 

This comparability-relevance conflict 
may be technically by-passed whenever 
the conceptual innovation leads not to 
the revision of an old statistical defini- 
tion but to the addition of new statis- 
tical dimensions. Yet these new dimen- 
sions—apart from their policy implica- 
tions—can easily disturb the neat order- 
liness of old-fashioned data. It is 
always safer to be precisely irrelevant 
or wrong rather than vaguely relevant 
or right. 
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SOME STEPS TOWARD CONCEPTUAL 
INNOVATION 


In looking through the various articles 
in this volume the reader will quickly 
note that there is little discussion of 
statistical techniques or methods of nu- 
merical analysis. Indeed, where au- 
thors address themselves most directly 
to various statistical series—as with 
Miller, Cohen, and Goldman, for ex- 
ample—their purpose is to suggest the 
new concepts and new definitions that 
precede the tasks of collection, compu- 
tation, or recomputation. In the broad- 
est sense, each author is attempting to 
create new definitions of the situations 
with which he deals. From his own 
perspective (a combination of both 
personal background and institutional 
role), each presents certain normative 
and analytical frames of reference which 
could restructure major public policies. 

Let us now briefly summarize the 
various styles of conceptual innovation 
illustrated by these chapters: 


1. Redefining and broadening the 
approach to c major area that 
has been narrowly delimited. 


In “Poverty, Inequality, and Con- 
flict,” S. M. Miller sharply attacks the 
present “income line” definition of pov- 


. erty. First, he shows the need for using 


“comparative income” as well as ab- 
solute income and for dealing with in- 
come security as well as income level. 
Secondly, he demonstrates the desirabil- 
ity of a three-dimensional economic 
approach that includes assets and basic 
services along with income. Thirdly, he 
sets forth the social dimensions of pov- 
erty—in terms of deficiencies in self- 
respect, status, and opportunities for 
participation in decision-making. He 
thereby develops—with the help of 
his collaborators—a sophisticated con- 
ceptual formulation capable of dealing 
with, rather than dodging, emerging 
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issues of justice and injustice in Ameri- 
can society. 

Miller’s formulation is written from 
an unusual perspective. ‘Trained first 
as an economist and then as a sociolo- 
gist who has made major contributions 
in the area of social mobility, he does 
not bother about artificial distinctions 
between economic and social factors. 
It is thus not surprising that he brings 
mobility-analysis into the framework of 
poverty policy. Further, Miller keeps 
his feet in several political camps. An 
advisor to a number of community and 
militant action groups, he also serves 
as an official of the Ford Foundation 
and as a consultant to several govern- 
ment agencies. In this light, one could 
interpret his piece as an attempt to 
approach “the Establishment” with the 
social critique of the civil rights move- 
ment and elements in “New Left” 
thought, thereby demonstrating to the 
militants the terms of discourse and the 
type of analysis with which to approach 
policy-makers. 


2. In an area of “sacred lore,” 
broadening our conceptual ap- 
proach by identifying a series of 
major paradoxes that confront 
enumerators and policy-makers. 


Sidney Verba’s “Democratic Partici- 
pation” gives us a definition of democ- 
racy that goes far beyond the ballot 
box and relates all forms of political 
participation to the resources, motiva- 
tions, and institutions that make it 
possible. He raises vital questions con- 
cerning the successfulness of participa- 
tion and the decision-makers’ willing- 
ness to accede to greater participation. 
He raises a series of major paradoxes 
that demand attention both in improv- 
ing and in interpreting all data in this 
field. 

While Verba is well known in aca- 
demic circles, he is one of the West 
Coast intellectuals geographically re- 
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moved from the Boston-New York- 
Washington consultation network. As 
a political outsider with strong convic- 
tions, he opts for broader official interest 
in democratic participation. A first- 
rate scholar, Verba presents a careful 
and reasoned critique that could greatly 
expand traditional perspectives toward 
democracy. 


3. Changing some of the traditional 
parameters in a rapidly moving 
Situation and raising issues of 
great, but as yet unexplored, 
potentialities for future change. 


In “Learning and Education,” Wilbur 
Cohen first delineates the major struc- 
tural changes taking place in American 
education. He shows where our con- 
cepts have been outdated and demon- 
strates that we must not limit or take 
the narrow view that education is some- 
thing that takes place during a person’s 
youth and only within the traditional 
educational institutions. The new con- 
cept of “the learning force” indicates 
that education can be a life-long process 
and need not be limited to the tradi- 
tional educational establishment. 

Cohen’s outline of a wide-ranging re- 
search program is a sharp departure 
from the traditional “educationist” ap- 
proach. Coming from an “action in- 
tellectual” who is a principal architect 
of Great Society measures (as well as 
the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Under Secretary), his views provide 
“White Paper” intimations of the future 
direction of national policy. 


4, Making a strong plea for new 
definitional processes in an area 
that has been largely ignored. 


In “The Art of Measuring the Arts,” 
Alvin Toffler attempts to initiate both 
quantitative and qualitative definitions 
of a situation just beginning to become 
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a concern of national policy-makers. 
In addition to calling for the system- e 
atic collection of information in all the 
arts, he suggests a series of quite spe- 
cific criteria for the qualitative evalua- 
tion of artistic activities. 

As a professional journalist, Mr. 
Toffler is free from that intellectual 
timidity which is endemic to academia. 
He has been sufficiently uninhibited- to 
give us a wide-ranging framework which 
could serve as a baseline for debates 
over future government perspectives to- 
ward the arts. Broad and provocative 
statements are very much in Toffler’s 
style. His book The Culture Consumers 
opened up recent debates over the ex- 
tent and characteristics of what is re- 
ferred to as the “culture explosion.” 5 


5. In a highly defined situation, 
raising conceptual issues with 
great, but as yet unexplored, 
potentialities for restructuring 
action. 


In “Health and Well-Being,” Philip 
R. Lee presents a definition of health 
that encompasses far more than the 
typical clinician’s view based on the 
incidence of disease. Lee views mortal- 
ity, morbidity, and disability in the 
context not only of physiological but 
also of social and economic factors. 
Looking beyond our present definitions 
of health, Lee points to the day when 
research presently underway may lead 
to positive measures of well-being. 

Dr. Lee is a practicing physician now 
serving as Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for Health and 
Scientific Affairs. Without the preten- 
sions that often characterize academics 
and government officials, he presents a 
broad vision of what constitutes the 
parameters of health. Like Cohen’s 
paper, Lee’s has the character of a non- 


5 Alvin Toffler, The Culture Consumers 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1964). 
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official “White Paper” in the area of 
health and well-being. 


6. Examining basic concepts in an 
emotion-charged area and sug- 
gesting various paths toward re- 
construction. 


In “Social Breakdown,” while not 
directly outlining new concepts, Nathan 
Goldman begins to lay bare some 
widely held notions about social dis- 
organization—or in more popular terms, 
“a breakdown in morality.” In examin- 
ing available data on family break- 
down, addiction, personal breakdown, 
and sexual deviation, he casts serious 
doubts on the reliability of the conven- 
tional , evidence of social breakdown. 
More significantly, he suggests that such 
things as divorce and even addiction 
may not be signs of social breakdown, 
but may, in fact, be factors in social 
organization and stability. 

The nature of Goldman’s piece can, 
in good part, be understood by two 
factors. First, while Goldman has had 
considerable clinical experience in the 
problems he discusses, he has been 
somewhat distant from national policy- 
making processes and thus does not 
have to pay homage to the conventional 
wisdom. Secondly, like many Univer- 
sity-of-Chicago-trained sociologists, he 
questions the meaning of “accepted mo- 
rality,” which, if taken at face value, 
will stand in the way of creative social 
analysis. 


7. Making a strong plea for new 
definitional processes in an area 
that, despite recognized impor- 
tance, has been treated super- 
ficially. 

“Science and Technology” is a wide- 
ranging piece in which John McHale 
explores the inadequacy of present indi- 
cators on the substantive content and 
organizational setting of scientifc ac- 
tivities. In calling for new conceptual 
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frameworks, McHale underscores the 
superficiality of the use of purely quan- 
titative surrogates and calls for direct 
consideration of the quality of scientific 
efforts. 

One would expect such broad and 
bold proposals from a colleague and 
collaborator of Buckminster Fuller, 
that remarkably creative engineer-archi- 
tect-inventor. Quite on his own, Mc- 
Hale addresses himself to his subject 
from a rich and varied background that 
includes previous careers as both an 
artist and a medical technician. 

8. Urging application to an area of 
immense political importance of 
improved definitions that have 
long been advocated and ofi- 
cially ignored. 


In “Employment and the ‘New Eco- 
nomics, ” Leon H. Keyserling criticizes 
present unemployment statistics as seri- 
ously understating the extent to which 
manpower resources are wasted. Point- 
ing out how the present concept of un- 
employment contributes to inadequate 
policy-formulation, he urges the modern- 
ization of the unemployment definitions. 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and of the employment goals set forth 
by the Council of Economic Advisers. 

As a member (and finally Chairman) 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
throughout the Truman administration, 
Keyserling was one of the leaders in 
establishing sustained economic growth 
as a major objective of public policy. 
Since then his role has been tbat of a 
“Prophet in the Wings,” relentlessly 
criticizing deviations from this goal and 
continuously proposing policies for us- 
ing economic resources to meet basic 
social needs. 


x k k kK * 


In conclusion, we feel that we can 
speak for all the authors in this and the 
previous volume in predicting that the 
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development of new concepts and infor- 
mation to meet the critical needs of our 
changing society will be a slow and 
painful process. ‘These volumes have 
amply demonstrated the inadequacy of 
many of our present concepts. They 
have also demonstrated the tremendous 
potential for improved social informa- 
tion, indicating some of the roads that 
must be traversed in order to achieve 
this potential. 

Substantial energies are going to be 
exerted to develop social information 
that is as extensive and as “hard” as 
presently available economic informa- 
tion. It would be a sad affair, however, 
if in overcoming the “economic philis- 
tinism” of the past we create a “social 
philistinism” of the future. There is 
something more to the “quality of life” 


taan can ever be fully expressed in 


quantitative measures. The moral and 
aesthetic goals which many of us seek 
can be only partly comprehended by the 
hard indicators which we use to bring 
them to fruition. 

This matter has been vigorously 
raised by Corinne Gilb: 


Human needs for myths, festivals, dig- 
nity, love, belongingness, and self-realiza- 
tion cannot be adequately assessed solely 
by social science methods....As you 
know, the economic, scientific, military, 
and governmental systems in the United 
States are increasingly interdependent. 
They in turn influence—directly or indi- 
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rectly—every other aspect of American 
life. We need deeper knowledge of what 
these interconnections are. Questions and 
research methods are needed which cut 
through and transcend the methods of ap- 
proaches now being used by particular 
segments of the total system or by par- 
ticular disciplines such as economics or 
sociology.® 


Elsewhere, the same author has sug- 
gested that “for scholars the ultimate 
goal should be not the kind of artificial 
scientific reductionism whose logical 
endpoint is the Brave New World, but 
rather a multi-dimensional set of values, 
theories, concepts, and methods which 
converge at that high point where 
science and art are—in a sense—the 
same,” 7 

Professor Gilb has thus defined the 
paradox underlying our goals for social 
information. To cope with the intel- 
ligence gap intelligently, we must de- 
velop conceptual innovations that help 
us not only to obtain and use improved 
quantitative data, but also to appreciate 
the importance—in Galileo’s words—of 
“what is not yet measurable,” and may, 
indeed, never be. 


8 Testimony before Senate Subcommittee on 
Research, Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, on S. 843, July 20, 1967, 

7 Corinne Lathrop Gilb, “Time and Change 
in Twentieth-Century Thought,” Journal of 
World History, Vol. IX, No. 4 (1966), pp. 
867-880. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Language and Communication* 


By Joun J. GUMPERZ 


ANGUAGE is central to human 
groups and its problems to all 
types of social science investigation. 
Different disciplines, however, have dif- 
ferent approaches to language. While 
linguis-s deal with the structure of 
human codes, other social scientists take 
these structures for granted and are con- 
cerned only with the effect of verbal 
messages. Although the two types of 
endeavor have generally been kept sep- 
arate, they have always influenced each 
other somewhat.* 

Recent developments have strength- 
ened this mutual influence. Concepts 
and research techniques derived from 
the study of linguistic form have pro- 
foundly affected the anthropologist’s 
view cf the nature of human culture. 
They threaten to revolutionize psycho- 
logical theories of learning and concept- 


* My approach to the subject of language 
and communication has been considerably 
broadened through recent field research in 
India and Norway, supported by the National 
Science Foundation. I am grateful to Patricia 
Calkins for bibhographical and editorial as- 
sistance 

1 Charles F. Hockett and Robert Ascher, 
“The Human Revolution,” Current Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 5, No 3 (June 1964), a review 
of evidence on the evolution of language, also 
touches on this question 


formation and the sociologists’ study of 
social interaction? Many of the lin- 
guists’ new tasks, on the other hand, are 
beginning to require increasing amounts 
of social science sophistication. This 
paper will review some of the most 
important of these developments in the 
light of their relevance to our under- 
standing of social science theory and 
human communication, 

The impetus for much of modern 
linguistics derives from the ethnographic 
investigation of speakers of unwritten, 
hitherto almost unknown, languages. 
Detailed field investigations during the 
first decades of this century had shown 
that many of the accepted generaliza- 
tions about primitive thought and cul- 
ture were based on inadequate factual 
information. In their efforts to gener- 
alize, earlier scholars had unwittingly 
imposed the categories of known Eu- 
ropean languages on the tribal lan-, 
guages that they were studying.* This 

2 For some reactions to these developments, 
see Jenkins’ comments in Frank Smith and 
George A Miller (eds.), The Genesis of Lan- 
guage (Cambridge, Mass > M I.T. Press, 1966), 
pp. 347-360. 

2 Archibald A Hill, “A Note on Primitive 
Languages,” in Dell Hymes (ed), Language in 
Culture and Society (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964), pp. 86-89. 
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had kept them from noticing some of 
the most basic features of these lan- 
guages. The result was a call for more 
field work and a renewed search for 
techniques that would enable the in- 
vestigator to overcome his predisposi- 
tions to analyze all speech in the cate- 
gories of his own language, and to con- 
centrate upon the significant character- 
istics which set off the new language. 
The discovery that the actual articu- 
latory or acoustic characteristics of 
sounds are less important in character- 
izing interlanguage differences than the 
speakers’ perception of these stimuli led 
to the formulation of the phonemic 
principle: each language categorizes 
sound signals into a finite number of 
perceptually distinct and functionally 
related units, the phonemes. These, in 
turn, combine to form larger meaningful 
units, the morphemes. It is the set of 
such units, that is, the grammatical sys- 
tem, which distinguishes speakers of one 
language from another. From the point 
of view of perception, the phonemes 
constitute a yardstick by which speakers 
evaluate the acoustic signals that they 
receive. The ability to segment the 
stream of sound into discrete phonemes 
and morphemes was regarded as the 
` hallmark of human linguistic ability.‘ 
The concept of the phoneme was in- 
herent in much of the work of Euro- 
pean and American linguists of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, and one of its most 
recent important refinements,® the the- 


4 See, for example, the discussion in John 
B. Carroll, The Study of Language (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953). 

5 Basic American writings on this subject 
are brought together in Martin Joos (ed), 
Readings in Linguistics (Washington, D.C. 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1957), 
also published as Readings in Linguistics I 
(4th ed, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966) Basic European writings are 
collected in Eric P. Hamp, Fred W House- 
holder, and Robert Austerlitz (eds }, Readings 
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ory of distinctive features, derives from 
the work of the European writings of ® 
Roman Jakobson and others.* Tech- 
niques for the discovery of phonemes, 
however, were developed primarily by 
Americans, following the principles laid 
down by Leonard Bloomfield.’ These 
techniques relied on the classification 
of perceptually distinct articulatory seg- 
ments strictly in terms of their distri- 
bution with respect to surrounding ar- 
ticulatory segments, without recourse to 
semantic information. By limiting the 
scope of linguistic analysis in this way, 
the Bloomfieldian grammars achieved 
a unique degree of explicitness of state- 
ment and of replicability. For the first 
time in any social science, any two 
trained investigators making indepen- 
dent studies of similar bodies of data 
could expect with fair certainty to ar- 
rive at equivalent results. These pro- 
cedures earned for linguistics a reputa- 
tion as the “most scientific” of the 
social sciences, but in view of the limited 
nature of the subject matter, the lin- 
guists’ findings appeared in large part 
unimportant to other social scientists’ 
interests. 

With the recent shift in focus from 
sounds to syntax and with the broad- 
ening of linguists’ views on the nature 
of language, much of this has changed. 
Rather than concentrating on the iso- - 
lation of phonemic and morphological 
categories, the new writings address 
themselves to the more basic problem of 
how meanings are encoded into sounds. 

As Sydney Lamb puts it, sounds and 








in Linguistics II (Chicaga. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1966). 

ê Roman Jakobson, C. M. Fant, and M. 
Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MILT. Press, 1961); N. S 
Troubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie, trans. 
J Cantineau (Paris: Klincksieck, 1949). 

T Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York 
Henry Holt, 1933) and “A Set of Postulates 
for the Science of Language,” in Joos (ed), 
op cit, pp 26-31. 
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meanings are, by their very nature, 
patterned separately from each other.’ 
While the production of sound is limited 
by the physiology of human articula- 
tory organs, thought is not so limited. 
It would be unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect that there is a one to one corre- 
spondence between meaning and sound 
sequences, as some of Bloomfield’s early 
followers seemed to imply. The prob- 
lem of sound-meaning relationships was 
discussed extensively in the writings of 
Saussure, Jesperson, and other early 
linguists.? Modern scholars like Louis 
Hjelmslev, Charles Hockett, and Zellig 
Harris have made fundamental contri- 
butions to its solution.1° The new gram- 
mar accounts for it by postulating three 
(or more) independently patterned 
components of language: the semantic, 
the syntactic, and the phonological. 
The semantic component deals with the 
way in which ideas are strung together 
into meaningful sequences, while the 


8 Sydney M. Lamb, Outline of Stratifica- 
tional Grammar (Washington, D.C.: George- 
town University Press, 1966). 

® Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de Linguis- 
tique Generale (Paris: Payot, 1916). There 
is an English translation by Wade Baskin: 
Course in General Linguistics (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958). 

10 For an evaluation of Hjelmslev’s work, 
see Sydney Lamb, “Epilegomena to a Theory 
of Language,” Romance Philology, Vol. 19, pp. 
531-573. See also Charles F. Hockett, “Lin- 
guistic Elements and Their Relations,” Lan- 
guage, Vol. 37 (1961), pp. 29-53; Zellig S. 
Harris, “Discourse Analysis,” Language, Vol. 
28 (1952), pp 18-23. “Co-occurrence and 
Transformation in Linguistic Structure,” Lan- 
guage, Vol. 33 (1957), pp. 283-340, and 
“Transformational Theory,” Language, Vol 41 
(1965), pp. 363-401; Sydney Lamb, “The 
Sememic Approach to Structural Semantics,” 
in A. Kimball Romney and Roy G. D’Andrade 
(eds.), “Transcultural Studies in Cognition,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 66 No. 3, Part 
2 (1964), pp. 57-78. Thomas Sebeok (ed), 
Current Trends in Linguistics, Vol III (The 
Hague: Mouton 1966), Contains articles by 
Hockett, Pike, Weinicich. Chomsky, and others 
surveying their own and other contributions 
to modern linguistic theory 
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phonological component deals with 
phonologically realistic sequences. 

The concept of syntax as elaborated 
by Noam Chomsky and his followers 
is by far the most accepted and ex- 
plicit method of accomplishing the tran- 
sition between the above two compo- 
nents.* Chomsky assumes that syn- 
tax can be divided into two sections, 
deep structure and surface structure. 
Deep structure consists of the output 
of the semantic rules, that is, the phrase 
structures or kernel structures of the 
language, as they used to be called. 
By application of transformation rules 
which allow for processes of elision, 
embedding, and other complex proc- 
esses, these structures are then con- 
verted into the phonologically more 
realistic surface structures. 

Grammar in these terms is not simply 
a collection of categories but is also a 
set of rules for relating different types 
of categories. Because of the elusive- 
ness of meaning, the operation of rules 
is not directly observable. The aim of 
modern grammar, like that of modern 
science, is not to describe reality but to 
construct a model capable of accounting 
for what goes on. Grammatical rules 
thus describe a speaker’s linguistic com- 
petence, that is, the knowledge that he 
must have in order to produce gram- 
matically correct sentences or in order 
to interpret others’ speech. 

Knowledge of a language, however, 
is not identical with the way in which 
this knowledge is used. The actual 
production of linguistic forms may be 
affected by a number of special condi- 
tions, such as error, interruption of sen- 
tences, and the like. Such errors rarely 
affect interpretation of messages be- 


11 Chomsky’s ideas first appeared in Syn- 
tactic Structures (The Hague: Mouton, 1957). 
The discussion here is, however, largely based 
on the more mature statement of the theory 
in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.IT. Press, 1965). 
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cause the speaker’s linguistic compe- 
tence enables him to disregard these 
deviations by guessing correctly what 
could have been said. A grammar, 
then, is a theory of a language rather 
than a classification of sound sequences. 
Human linguistic ability is an intricate 
cognitive process involving both cate- 
gorization of sounds and meanings and 
the conversion of one into the other in 
accordance with syntactic rules. 

Concepts such as phrase structure 
and transformational rule, deep and 
surface structure, and the notational 
conventions applying to them refer to 
human language in general. The new 
grammar has as its goal a theory of 
human linguistic ability. In the earlier 
Bloomfieldian linguistics, by contrast, 
each language was regarded as a system 
of its own. Hence it was possible to 
maintain, as Joos did,” that, at least in 
theory, there can be an infinite variety 
of discrete phonemic systems. Jakobson 
and his collaborators’ concept of dis- 
tinctive features,!8 which showed that 
all known phonemic systems could, in 
fact, be described as clusters of a few 
universal distinctive features or com- 
ponents, has already suggested Joos’s 
position to be an extreme one. Re- 
cent linguistic writings go considerably 
farther than Jakobson in assuming that 
all grammars are ultimately related— 
that is, they share certain common 
features which are part of universal 
grammar. It is the task of particular 
grammars to describe particular lan- 
guages within this general framework 
and to specify in what way they differ. 
This renewed concern with linguistic 
universals'* shows promise of deepening 
our understanding of human behavior 

12 See Joos (ed), op cit 

18 Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, op cit 

14 Some empirical investigations of this 
problem are found in Joseph H Greenberg 
(ed), Universals of Language (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT. Press, 1963) For Chomsky’s 


view of universals, see his Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax, op. cit 
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in general through comparative studies 
within a single and consistent concept- 
ual framework. 


Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL REALITY OF 
GRAMMATICAL RULES 


Psycholinguistics as an area of in- 
vestigation which applies some of the 
results of linguistic analysis to human 
cognition and perception had been es- 
tablished several years prior to the work 
of generative grammarians.*®> Recent 
writings stimulated by Chomsky’s own 
critique of Skinner’s notion of language 
behavior as a stimulus-response phe- 
nomenon’* have raised new and basic 
problems in the study of the psycho- 
logical processes involved in language 
behavior and developmental psycholin- 
guistics, the study of the child’s ac- 
quisition of linguistic competence. 

The first area of investigation is, in 
part, defined in Miller’s coding hypoth- 
esis: humans process language in two 
parts, semantic and syntactic.” Seman- 
tic structures are generated first, and 
transformations are applied to them 
afterwards. The hypothesis has been 
tested in several studies measuring the 
time that subjects took to learn sen- 
tences of varying syntactic complexity.7® 
These studies clearly establish the im- 
portant effect that syntactic structure 


15 See Charles E Osgood and Thomas A. 
Sebeok, Psycholinguistics: A Survey of Theory 
and Research Problems (Supplement to Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol 
49 [1954]); Roger Brown, Words and Things 
(Glencoe, Dl.: Free Press, 1958); Sol Saporta 
(ed.), Psycholingnistics: A Book of Readings 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1961) 

16 Noam Chomsky, “A Review of B. F. 
Skinner’s Verbal Behavior,” in Jerry A. Fodor 
and Jerrold J. Katz (eds.), The Structure of 
Language (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964), pp. 547—578 

17 George A Muller, “Some Psychological 
Studies of Grammar,” American Psychologist, 
Vol. 17 (1962), pp 748-762 

18 George A. Miller and Kathryn O. Mc- 
Kean, “A Chromometric Study of Some Rela- 
tions between Sentences,” Quarterly Journal 
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has on the coding process, although 
other factors such as sentence length 
and memory limitations may interfere. 
A second line of investigation tests the 
strength of grammatical relationships 
among words within the sentence, Since 
it was shown that sentence subjects 
were more effective prompts for sen- 
tence recall than objects, it can be 
assumed that the speakers’ performance 
reflects the linguists’ prediction that the 
break between subject and verb is more 
fundamental than the break between 
object and verb. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


While research on the behavioral cor- 
relates of grammatical operations is 
only beginning, the studies of language 
development have already produced 
some striking results. Here, as in lin- 
guistics proper, there has been a shift 
in interest from phonology to syntax. 
A number of carefully designed longi- 
tudinal studies involving several sub- 
jects have now supplemented our earlier, 
largely anecdotal information.* These 


of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 16 (1964), 
pp. 297-308; for a review of other literature, 
see Elisabeth Ann Turner, “Developmental 
Studies of Sentence, Voice, and Reversibility” 
(unpublished Ph D, Thesis, Cornell University, 
1966) Much of the material in this and the 
following section will be covered in W Weksel 
and T. G. Bever, The Structure and Psychol- 
ogy of Language (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, forthcoming, 1968) 

19 David McNeill, “Developmental Psycho- 
linguistics,” in Smith and Miller (eds), op. 
cit, pp 15-85; Susan Ervin-Tripp, “Lan- 
guage Development,” in Lois and Martin Hoff- 
man (eds.), Review of Child Development 
Research, Vol. II (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1966), pp 55-106; Martin Braine, 
“The Ontogeny of English Phrase Structure: 
The First Phase,” Language, Vol. 39 (1963), 
pp. 1-13; Roger Brown and Ursula Bellugi 
(eds ), “The Acquisition of Language” (“So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development 
Monogiaphs,” Vol 29, No 1; Lafayette, Ind - 
Society for Research in Child , Development, 
1964); Wick Miller and Susan Ervin-Tripp, 
“The Development of Grammar in Child Lan- 
guage,” in Brown and Bellugi (eds.), op. cit., 
pp. 9-34. 
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studies show that the old assumptions 
that children learn language by mir- 
roring (imitating) adult speech is in- 
capable of explaining the experimental 
data. Ervin-Tripp,?® for example, ob- 
serves that children in learning the past 
tense of verbs first learn irregular strong 
verb forms such as went and sat; when 
the regular verb pasts such as walked, 
learned, and laughed are learned, strong 
verbs are modified to follow the regular 
pattern and words such as sétted and 
comed appear. Slobin® cites similar in- 
formation from Russian language de- 
velopment studies, where ungrammati- 
cal forms which do not occur in any 
form of adult speech appear as part of 
the normal process of language develop- 
ment. Obviously, these incorrect forms 
cannot be the result of direct imitation. 

McNeill? suggests that the simplest 
explanation of these and similar phe- 
nomena is one which, in line with trans- 
formational theory, views language- 
learning as a process of hypothesis-for- 
mation in which the child begins with 
the simplest possible grammar to ac- 
comodate his communicative needs and 
then changes this grammar as his com- 
municative needs become more complex. 
In the same article, McNeill goes on to 
argue that, in view of the complexity of 
the language-learning task and in view 
of the amount of creativity it involves, 
the categories of universal grammar are, 
in fact, innate, not learned. Thus, 
every human being is said to be born 
with a knowledge of the categories of 
universal grammar, and language-learn- 
ing requires no special training. Stimu- 
lating as this hypothesis is, the sugges- 
tion that grammatical categories are 


20 Susan Ervin-Tripp, “Imitation and Struc- 
tural Change in Children’s Language,” in E. 
Lenneberg (ed.), New Directions in the Study 
of Language (Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 
1964). 

21 Dan I Slobin, “The Acquisition of Rus- 
sian as a Native Language,” in Smith and 
Miller (eds.), of. cit, pp. 129-148. 

22 McNeill, of. cit. 
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innate seems somewhat extreme. It 
might be more reasonable to suggest, 
as Slobin does,?* that what the child 
brings to learning is a set of procedures 
and inference rules which he uses to 
process linguistic data and that the 
linguistic universals arise as a result of 
these processing procedures rather than 
the reverse. Although the question of 
innateness is far from being resolved, 
it would seem that the use of linguistic 
techniques can make a fundamental 
contribution to our understanding of 
human learning. 


LANGUAGE AND COGNITION 


Much of the discussion in this area, 
commonly referred to as language and 
culture, has revolved around the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis,?7* that is, that lan- 
guage determines a speaker’s perception 
of the universe around him. Some of 
the earlier studies attempting to test the 
relationship between culture and gram- 
matical categories directly have brought 
little in the way of significant results.*® 
They have, however, given rise to a 
whole new tradition of formal ethno- 
graphic investigation. The objects of 
analysis here are semantic domains, 
groups of words sharing some features 
of meaning and referring to well-defined 
areas of culture. Two pioneering stud- 
ies by Lounsbury and Goodenough for 
the first time applied linguistic tech- 
niques to the semantic analysis of kin- 
ship terminologies.** During the last 
ten years, these have been followed by 

28 Dan I. Slobin, “Comments on ‘Develop- 
mental Psycholinguistics,’” in Smith and 
Miller (eds), op. cit., pp. 85-92. 

34For Whorf’s writing on this topic, see 
John B Carroll (ed), Language, Thought, 
and Reality (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956). 

oe Harry Hoijer (ed.), Language in 
Culture (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
an Goodenough, “Componential Analy- 
sis and the Study of Meaning,” Language, 
Vol. 32 (1956), pp. 195-216; Floyd Louns- 
bury, “Semantic Analysis of the Pawnee Kin- 
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a great deal of additional work in kin- 
ship, color terminology, pronoun sys- 
tems, terms of direction, botanical ter- 
minologies, and the like.” Work in 
ethnographic semantics goes beyond 
mere enumeration of terminology to es- 
tablish that lexical domains are struc- 
tured, and that these structures are 
describable in terms of abstract sys- 
terns which relate to the actual terms in 
somewhat the same way as phonemes 
relate to sounds.*® Presumably, it is 
these abstract patterns of relationships 
among terms that affect our percep- 
tion of our sociocultural environment. 
Learning about a new culture is thus 
not simply a matter of adding to an 
already existing body of information, 
but one requiring a restructuring of 
perception akin to the learning of new 
grammatical patterns. 

It follows from the above studies that, 
whenever we apply language to describe 
our surroundings, our very view of these 
surroundings is affected by our speech 
patterns. This is true for the isolated 
tribals’ percaption of color, disease, and 
botanical terminology as well as for the 


ship Usage,” Language, Vol. 32 (1956), pp. 
158-194. 

27 For a review of this work, see B. N. 
Colby, “Ethnographic Semantics’ A Prelimi- 
nary Survey,” Current Anthropology, Vol. 7, 
No 1 (1966), pp 3-32. Some of the most 
significant work in this field is found in the 
following recent publications: Ward H. Good- 
enough (ed), Etplorations in Cultural An- 
thropology (New York’ McGraw-Hill, 1964) ; 
A. K. Romney and Roy G. D’Andrade (eds), 
Transcultural Studies in Cognition (special 
issue, American Anthropologist, Vol. 66, No 3, 
Part 2 (1964); E A. Hammel (ed.), Formal 
Semantic Analysis (special issue, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 67, No. 5, Part 2 (1965) ; 
Stephen Tyler (ed), Cognitive Anthropology 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
forthcoming, 1958). 

28 See Harold C. Conklin, “Ethnogenealogi- 
cal Method,” ix Ward H Goodenough (ed), 
1964, of. cit ‘For a more recent summary, see 
Paul Kay, “Comments on B. N. Colby,” Cur- 
rent Anthropolcgy, Vol. 7, No. 1 (1966), pp. 
20~22. 
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application of highly refined Western 
scientific concepts to new areas of in- 
quiry.?® Assuming such scientific con- 
cepts to be universally applicable and 
unquestioningly applying them to the 
study of different cultures may thus 
generate the same kind of inaccuracies 
that linguists of che Bloomfieldian 
tradition found in the work of their 
predecessors. Ethnographic semanticists 
hence call for new, more sophisticated 
field work and search for discovery 
procedures capable of overcoming the 
limitations imposed by our own con- 
ceptual structure.°*° 

Important in this respect is a recent 
study Dy Roy D’Andrade*™ which points 
to a basic contradiction in psychologi- 
cal approaches to meesurement. When 
questionnaires are administered to sub- 
jects, correlations between test items 
are considered to reflect the fact that 
these items elicit similar behavior on the 
part of the persons questioned, while 
when psychologists rate the behavior of 
subjects, similar correlations between 
items ere taken as evidence of under- 
lying unities in the psychological proc- 
esses of the subjects rather than in 
those cf the psychologists themselves. 
In a restudy of a well-known analysis 


29 Harold C. Conklin, “Hanunoo Color 
Categories,” Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 11 (1955), pp 339-344; Charles 
O. Frake, “The Diagnosis of Disease among 
the Subanum of Mindanao,” in Dell Hymes, 
op. cit, pp. 193-214. 

30 Charles O Frake, “Notes on Queries in 
Ethnography,” in Romney and D’Andrade 
(eds.), op. cit, pp. 132-148; Mary Black and 
Duane Metzger, “Ethnographic Description and 
the Study of Law,” in Laure Nader (ed.), The 
Ethnography of Law (special issue, American 
Anthroporogist, Vol. 67, No. 6, Part 2 (1965), 
pp. 141-165; Duane Metzger and G E Wd- 
lams, “A Formal Ethnographic Analysis of 
Tenejapa Ladino Weddings,” American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 65, No. 5 (1963), pp. 1076~ 
1101 

31 Roy G. D’Andrade, “Trait Psychology 
and Componential Analysis,” in Hammel (ed.), 
op. cit, pp. 215-228. 
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of personality terms, he shows that cor- 
relations found between these terms 
which are commonly attributed to simi- 
larity of behavior on the part of the 
subjects can be equally explained on 
the basis of the linguistically deter- 
mined semantic similarity among the 
terms employed by the testers. 

The claims of ethnographic seman- 
ticists to the behavioral reality of their 
findings have not been uniformly ac- 
cepted. Schneider®? suggests that for- 
mal analysis of kinship terminology is 
unable to explain some of the socially 
most important aspects of kinship be- 
havior. Berreman*® criticizes the lack 
of terminological clarity and the con- 
fusion which characterize many of the 
formal studies, while Harris ™* suggests 
that formalization tends to distort em- 
pirical reality. 

Few today would support the most 
extreme Whorfian view, that language 
completely inhibits the expression of 
certain types of ideas. With sufficient 
effort, it is possible to say anything in 
any language. However, it has been 
shown by Brown and Lenneberg®® that 
certain things are more easy to say— 
to use Brown’s term, more readily cod- 
able—in some languages than in others, 
and it is this difference in codability 
which tends to guide and ultimately 
affect our perceptive processes unless 
special effort is made to guard against 
its effect. 


Although there is still considerable 


22D, M. Schneider, “American Kin Terms 
and Terms for Kinsmen: A Critique of Good- 
enough’s Componential Analysis of Yankee 
Kinship Terminology,” in Hammel (ed.), op. 
cit., pp. 288-308. 

88 Gerald D. Berreman, “Anemic and Emetic 
Analysis in Social Anthropology,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 68, No. 2 (1966) 

34 Marvin Harris, The Nature of Cultural 
Things (New York: Random House, 1963) 

36 Roger Brown and Eric H. Lenneberg, “A 
Study in Language and Cognition,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 49 
(1954), pp. 454—462. 
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disagreement about techniques of se- 
mantic analysis and about its implica- 
tions, most scholars agree in rejecting 
the notion of culture as a set of beliefs 
and traditions which are independent 
of everyday behavior. Instead, they 
have adopted a more modest view of 
culture as a set of rules or expectations 
which we apply to the interpretation of 
behavior.** Although considerably more 
restricted than the traditional notion of 
culture, it is at the same time con- 
siderably more powerful, since it is 
capable of coping with the diversity of 
values and background characteristic of 
complex societies. Two people can be 
said to share the same culture if they 
can understand each other, that is, if 
they can communicate effectively in a 
significant number of situations. How- 
ever, since, in the course of their daily 
routines, individuals may communicate 
with a wide variety of others, and since 
different norms may apply in each case, 
there is no longer any reason to assume 
that any particular human group—even 
a relatively small community—is cul- 
turally uniform. Single communities 
may be culturally very diverse indeed. 
The present notion of culture accounts 
for this fact by assuming that persons 
may apply different semantic models 
to their interaction with different in- 
dividuals. 
TEE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SPEECH VARIATION 


Although there is a long tradition of 
research in intrasocietal variation in 
language, this work has for the most 
part been unaffected by structural lin- 
guistics. Dialectologists concerned with 
this subject have frequently doubted 
the structuralists’ formalization, point- 
ing to their lack of attention to the 
details of everyday behavior. Structural 

86 Ward H Goodenough, “Cultural Anthro- 
pology and Linguistics,” in Dell Hymes (ed), 
op cit, pp. 36-39. 
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linguists, on the other hand, by the very 
nature of their attempts at formaliza- 
tion, have felt it necessary to operate 
with the assumption that languages are 
unitary homogeneous wholes. Even 
with the recent expansion of the scope 
of linguistic analysis, this attitude has 
not changed. The concept of linguistic 
competence, so far, is applied only to 
those rather general aspects of grammar 
which apply to all individuals in a 
society; interpersonal and intergroup 
variation tend to be assigned to the 
level of performance and, by implica- 
tion, are viewed as not subject to sys- 
tematic analysis.*7 

Hertzler’s recent Sociology of Lan- 
guage,*® the first general treatment of 
the subject to appear in some years, 
to some extent reflects the intellectual 
gap between formalists and students of 
speech variation. It fails almost com- 
pletely to account for the recent ad- 
vances in linguistic theory, cultural an- 
thropology, and psychology. Although 
it presents an extensive list of literature 
on almost all aspects of language and 
society, it does not give any criteria for 
evaluating the significance of these writ- 
ings for general social science theory. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the 
earlier dialectological work has some 
important and sometimes unrealized im- 
plications for the general social scientist. 
Bloomfield’s review of this literature, 
and Halliday, McIntosh and Strevens’ 
more recent treatment,®® show that vari- 
ation within speech communities is a 
close reflection of internal ethnic and 
cultural diversity, settlement patterns, 


37 Jerrold J Katz and Jerry A. Fodor, “The 
Structure of a Semantic Theory,” in Fodor 
and Katz, op. cit., pp. 479-518. . 

88 Joyce O Hertzler, A Sociology of Lan- 
guage (New York: Random House, 1965). 

39 Bloomfield, of ct., pp 42-56; M A. K. 
Halliday, Angus McIntosh, and Peter Strevens, 
The Linguistic Sciences and Language-Teach- 
ing (London: Longmans, Green, 1964), pp 
75-110 
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division of labor, and, above all, the 
intensity of interpersonal and inter- 
group communication. During the last 
ten years, research combining structural 
linguistic analysis with highly sophisti- 
cated sampling and interviewing tech- 
niques of modern social science has 
deepened our understanding of speech 
variation and its function in society.*° 

While earlier writings had focused on 
relatively simple rural groups, this latter 
work deals primarily with complex class 
and caste societies of Asia and the 
urban West. In ail these societies, 
speakers, as part of their linguistic com- 
petence, control a number of speech 
styles, dialects, or languages and shift 
among these as the context demands. 
The most important results derive from 
the analysis of the linguistic correlates 
of such stylistic shift, the variables. 
As described by Laboy,“ these variables 
are of three types: indicators, markers, 
and stereotypes. The term “indicators” 
refers to variations such as the differ- 
ence in vowel quality between the 
vowels in English cot and caught which 
although quite evident to the linguist 
are rarely recognized by speakers them- 
selves. In general, indicators do not 
change with change of style. “Markers” 
are features like the presence or absence 


4 For a popular review of relevant work 
see William Labov, “Variation in Language,” 
in Carrol Reed (ed.), The Learning of Lan- 
guage (Washington, D C.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, in preparation). Other 
significant contributions can be found in 
Charles Ferguson and John J. Gumperz, Lin- 
guistic Diversity in South Ana (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 26, No. 
3, Part 3 [1960]); William Bright (ed.), 
Sociolinguistics (The Hague: Mouton, 1966) ; 
Stanley Lieberson (ed.), Explorations in Socio- 
linguistics (Sociological Inquiry, Vol. 36, No. 2 
{whole issue, 1966]) ; John Macnamara (ed.), 
Problems of Bilingualism (Journal of Social 
Issues, VoL 23, No. 2 [whole issue, 1967]). 

41 Wiliam Labov, op. ct, and William 
Labov, The Social Stratification of Enghsh 
in New York City (Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1966). 
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of consonantal r in words like are or 
part in New York English, which tend 
to shift with context, that is, degree of 
formality and the like. Speakers are 
frequently not aware of this shift. 
“Stereotypes,” on the other hand, are 
commonly cited dialect characteristics 
which appear as the topic of overt dis- 
cussion, such as the vowel-consonant 
cluster in the New York pronunciation 
of words like work and bird or in the 
negative ain’t. The three types of vari- 
ables function independently of each 
other and are thus capable of differen- 
tiating between what Lévi-Strauss*? has 
called “conscious and subconscious be- 
havior” as well as separating inter- from 
They form a 
highly refined index for social differ- 
entiations of all kinds, be they the result 
of ethnic, socioeconomic, occupational, 
or role differences. 

One of the most important results of 
recent studies in speech variation so 
far has been the clarification of the 
relationship between intensity of com- 
munication and the assimilation of lin- 
guistic forms. Bloomfield’s assumption 
that intensity of communication leads 
to a decrease in speech variation is only 
partly justified. In highly stratified 
societies such as the caste societies of 
India, it is quite possible for people to 
be in constant and regular communica- 
tion over long periods of time without 
adopting each other’s speech patterns. 
It would seem that communication leads 
to uniformity only when there is both 
the possibility and the desire for social 
assimilation. Where social norms put 
a premium on social distinctness, lin- 


42 Claude Lévi-Strauss, “Language and the 
Analysis of Social Laws,” American Anthro- 
pologrst, Vol. 53 (1951), pp. 155-163. 

48 John J. Gumperz, “Dialect Differences 
and Social Stratification in a North Indian 
Village,” American Anthrotologist, Vol 60 
(1958), pp. 668-682; P. B. Pandit, “Sansknitic 
Clusters and Caste Dialects,” Indian Linguts- 
tics, Vol. 24 (1963), pp. 70-80. 
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guistic symbols of such distinctness tend 
to be maintained. 

Whenever ethnically distant groups 
live side by side within a single com- 
munity, the emphasis on cultural dis- 
tinctions may conflict with the need for 
economic co-operation. These conflicts 
are frequently resolved by grammatical 
convergence, that is, linguistic changes 
resulting in the appearance of under- 
lying similarity in grammatical and syn- 
tactic structure, while surface distinc- 
tions are preserved. Recent investiga- 
' tion of such problems shows that, as a 
result of these phenomena, even geneti- 
cally different languages when in con- 
tact over long periods of time come to 
have almost identical grammatical struc- 
ture.“ In spite of what seem like 
important distinctions of language, mul- 
tilingualism does not serve as a pro- 
found barrier to the transmission of in- 
formation in such cases. Profound so- 
cial and structural change resulting in 
a realignment of power relationships 
among individuals and groups, on the 
other hand, does tend to lead to lin- 
guistic uniformity.“ Thus, individuals 
torn out of their environment and set- 
tling, as individuals, in a foreign coun- 
try do tend to adopt the speech char- 
acteristics of the group among which 
they settle. Similarly, urbanization, 
when it results in an increase of social 
mobility and breakdown of traditional 
barriers, also leads to a disappearance 
of pre-existing language differences. 

Since language contains indicators of 
an individual’s status and family back- 
ground, speech serves as an important 
clue for the transmission of such social 
information. Several recent studies 

t4 John J. Gumperz, “On the Linguistic 
Markers of Bilingual Communication,” in 
Macnamara (ed), of. cit, pp. 48-57 

*5 Fredrik Barth, “Ethnic Processes in the 
Pathan-Baluchi Boundary,” in Indo-Iranica: 
Mélanges Présente a George Morgenstierne a 
PQccasion de son Soixante-Dixidme Anniver- 
saire (Weisbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1964). 
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have been concerned with this prob- 


lem.** Perhaps the most interesting of * 


these studies are those employing the 
matched-guise technique developed by 
Wallace Lambert“ and his associates. 
Here judges are asked to rate identical 
passages produced in two languages or 
two dialects by individuals who control 
both equally well. Ratings for perfor- 
mances in the two languages often differ 
radically, and the technique is a highly 
sensitive tool for the measurement of 
intergroup stereotypes, as well as an 
important aid in the pedagogy of sec- 
ond-language instruction. 


Tae PLACE or LANGUAGE IN Societry 


Most discussions of language and so- 
ciety operate with the assumption that 
the two entities constitute different 
kinds of reality, subject to correlational 
studies. Thus, sociolinguistics, as the 
study of socially determined speech var- 
iation in society has begun to be called, 
is said by one recent author to be 
concerned with the systematic covari- 
ance of linguistic structure and social 
structure.“* Presumably, such covari- 
ance could be studied by comparing lin- 
guistic data collected in accordance with 
traditional interview methods with in- 
dependently collected information on 
social structure. Even a brief look at 
the field methods of modern sociolin- 
guists however shows that this is not 
the case. The results of recent studies 
are, in large part, due to the fact 

48 For a discussion of this work, see L S 
Harms, “Status Cues in Speech: Extia-Race 
and Extra-Region Identification,” Lingua, Vol. 
12 (1963), pp. 300-306; G. N. Putnam and 
E. M. O’Hern, “The Status Significance of an 
Isolated Urban Dialect,” Language Supple- 
ment, Language Dissertation No. 53 (1955). 

47 Wallace E. Lambert, “A Social Psychol- 
ogy of Bilingualism,” in Macnamara (ed), op. 
cit., pp. 91-109 

48 William Bright, “Introduction: The Di- 
mensions of Sociolinguistics,” in Bright (ed), 
op. cit., pp. 11-15. 
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that sociolinguists, like ethnographic 
semanticists have developed new and 
bias-free data-collection techniques which 
emphasize the recorcing of speech in 
natural contexts,*° attempt to simulate 
natural context by prolonged experi- 
mentation with culturally realistic ques- 
tionnaire construction,®° or work with 
group discussion.* In effect, then, so- 
ciolinguists have acknowledged that lin- 
guistic form is to some extent a func- 
tion of social context, and that the 
ability to communicate effectively in- 
volves more than what is implied in 
Chomsky’s rather narrowly defined view 
of linguistic competence. Hymes has 
suggested the term “communicative 
competence” for this broader, socially 
determined skill.5? 

The concept of the speech event sug- 
gested by Roman Jakobson and elabo- 
rated in Hymes “Ethnography of 
Speaking” °° provides the theoretical 
framework for the above position. 
Within a speech event, linguistic codes 
are only one of several constituent ele- 
ments, along with the social character- 
istics of speakers and audiences, their 
cultural background, the environment 
in which they interact, and the social na- 

49 William F, Soskin and Vera John, “The 
Study of Spontaneous Talk,” in R. G. Barker 
(ed), The Stream of Behavior (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963), pp. 228-281. 

50 William Labov, op. cit., 1966. 

51 Basil Bernstein, “Social Class, Linguistic 
Codes and Grammatical Elements,” Language 
ond Speech, Vol. 5 (1962), pp. 221-240. 

52 Dell Hymes, “Models of the Interaction 
of Language and Socal Setting,” in Mac- 
namara (ed.), op. cit., pp 8-28. 

58 Dell Hymes, “The =thnography of Speak- 
ing,” in T. Gladwin and W Sturtevant (eds), 
Anthropology and Human Behavior (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Anthropological ` Society of 
Washington, 1962), pp. 13-53. Research em- 
bodying this approach appears in John J. 
Gumperz and Dell Hymes (eds), The Eth- 
nograpky of Communication (special issue, 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 66, No. 6, Part 
2 {1964]); John J. Gumperz and Dell Hymes, 
Directions in Sociolinguistics (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, in preparation). 
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ture of the interaction. Ervin-Tripp’s®* 
examination of the interrelationship of 
these factors shows that they are, in fact, 
related, forming structures of their own’ 
separate from that of individual codes. 
Frake provides an analysis of one such 
sequence of events showing a sequential 
structure determining what can be said 
when and how.*® 

One of the most stimulating ap- 
proaches to the interrelationship be- 
tween speakers’ linguistic competence 
and their communicative competence in 
actual speech events is Bernstein’s** 
notion that social relationships act as 
intervening variables between linguistic 
structures and their realization in a 
particular speech event. In documen- 
ting this thesis, Bernstein points to the 
difference between what he calls re- 
stricted codes, characteristic of working- 
class speakers (and possibly of certain 
other socially isolated groups) and 
elaborated codés, characteristic of urban 
middle-class speakers, that is, those 
showing a higher number of intergroup 
contacts. Restricted codes, as Bern- 
stein describes them, generally provide 
a narrow range of syntactic alternatives 
and are, in general, more formulaic and 
less oriented toward the introduction of 
new information than are more elabo- 
rated codes. The difference between 
the two codes is assumed to be the 
result of different socialization processes 
involving different modes of social con- 
trol between the groups in question. 
Although Bernstein’s theories have 
given rise to considerable discussion in 
the United States and elsewhere on the 


5¢Susan Ervin-Tripp, “An Analysis of the 
Interaction of Language, Topic and Listener,” 
in Gumperz and Hymes (eds.), op. cit, 1964, 
pp. 86-102 

55 Charles O. Frake, “How to Ask for a 
Drink in Subanun,” in Gumperz and Hymes 
(eds.), op cit, 1964, pp 127-132. 

58 Basil Bernstein, “Social Class, Linguistic 
Codes, and Grammatical Elements,” Language 
and Speech, Vol. 5 (1962), pp. 221-240, 
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causes of linguistic deprivation among 
the lower classes in urban ghettos and 
its effect on social mobility,*’ the dezails 
of his findings have not yet been vali- 
dated. A recent experiment, however, 
provides some empirical support for 
Bernstein’s theoretical position by dem- 
onstrating that it is possible to generate 
different patterns of language usage by 
exposing discussion groups having dif- 
ferent social characteristics to similar 
topical stimuli. Language usage in such 
cases is independent of overt attitudes 
to language."* 

Further empirical evidence for the 
way in which language usage symbolizes 
social relationships derives from recent 
anthropological and psychological work 
on forms of address.®® In surveying the 
use of the respectful vous and the 
familiar tu in French and of equivalent 
forms in other languages, Roger Brown 
and his associates distinguish between 
reciprocal and nonreciprocal usages. 
In nonreciprocal usage, one person in 
a dyad, that is, the socially superior 
or more prestigious, addresses the other 
with tw and is, in turn, addressed with 
vous. In reciprocal usage, each mem- 
ber of the dyad has the choice between 
the two forms, in which case the fami- 
liar form indicates an attitude of mu- 
tual solidarity while the formal form 

5TB, J. Raph, “Language Development in 
Socially Disadvantaged Children,” Review of 
Ecucational Research, Vol. 35, No. 5 (1966), 
pp 389-400. 

58 John J. Gumperz, “On the Ethnology of 
Linguistic Change,” in Bright (ed.), op. cit, 
pp 27-49. 

59 This work and its implications are dis- 
cussed in Roger Brown, Social Psychology 
(Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1965). For an an- 
thropological approach to similar problems, see 
Paul Friedrich, “Structural Implications of 
Russian Pronominal Usage,” in Bright, of. cit., 
pp. 214-259. For a review of work on ad- 
dress in relation to sociolinguistic theory, see 
Richard Howell, “Linguistic Choice as an 
Index to Social Change” (unpublished Ph.D, 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 
1967). 
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indicates an attitude of relative dis- 
tance or hostility. While Brown is in- 
terested primarily in the psychological 
aspects of choice of the personal pro- 
noun, it would seem that his distinction 
between reciprocal and nonreciprocal 
usage also refers to differences in the 
norms governing the enactment of social 
relationships. In the one case, usage is 
status-determined, whereas, in the other 
case, it is a matter of individual option. 
Work with language- or dialect-switch- 
ing in linguistically diverse communities 
indicates that similar distinctions be- 
tween socially prescribed and optional 
usage also apply here. The greater 
the social barriers or social compart- 
mentalization, the more the emphasis 
on status-determined usage. The greater 
the social fluidity and opportunities for 
social mobility, the greater the degree 
of reciprocal usage. Brown’s studies, as 
well as some of the studies on language 
shift cited above, in fact, suggest that 
the transition from traditional to ur- 
banized societies is accompanied by an 
equivalent change in the norms of lan- 
guage usage. 


SOCIAL CONSTRAINTS ON LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR 


Although the recent work lists a var- 
iety of factors affecting language usage, 
such as the speakers, their audience, 
their social position, their occupation, 
the time and the place in which the 
interaction takes place, its function, 
and the like, our experience with the 
relationship between sounds and pho- 
nemes suggests that it is the partici- 
pants’ categorization of these factors 
which is significant rather than the so- 
cial scientist’s measure of role, class, 
degree of education, and the like. It 
seems reasonable to assume, then, that 
—in social interaction at least—these 

€ John J. Gumperz, “Linguistic and Social 
Interaction in Two Communities,” in Gumperz 
and Hymes (eds.), of. cit., 1964, pp 137-153. 
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categories are communicative phenom- 
* ena. Linguistic interaction, then, is a 
process in which speakers take in clues 
from the outside environment and, by a 
culturally determined process of per- 
ception similar to that which converts 
sounds into phonemes and meanings 
into words, arrive at appropriate be- 
havioral strategies. These are, in turn, 
translated into verbal symbols. Stimu- 
lated by Goffman’s* suggestion and by 
recent writings of Garfinkel, a group of 
sociologists have begun detailed inves- 
tigations of this process, using tech- 
niques and principles roughly similar to 
those employed in linguistic analysis. 
‘1 Erving Goffman, Bekavior in Public 
Places (Glencoe, DL: Free Press, 1963). 
62 Results of this work are about to appear 
in two volumes: Harold Garfinkel, Studies in 
Etknomethodology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
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Although this work is still in its begin- 
ning stages, there are indications that 
persons behave in accordance with rules 
of social interaction which, like the rules 
of grammar, function below the level of 
consciousness. If this is the case, then 
linguistic and social categories are phe- 
nomena of the same order; and moving 
from statements of social constraints 
to grammatical rules thus represents a 
transformation from one level of ab- 
straction to another within a single com- 
municative system. 





Prentice-Hall, forthcoming), and Harold Gar- 
finkel and Harvey Sacks (eds.)}, Contributions 
in Ethnomethodology (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, forthcoming). 

88 Jon-Petter Blom and John J. Gumperz 
“Some Social Determinants of Verbal Be- 
havior,” in Gumperz and Hymes’ forthcoming 
volume (see ftn, 53). 
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H. G. RicHarpson and G. O. SAYLES. 
Law and Legislation: From Aetheibert 
to Magna Carta, Pp. 201. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1966. $8.50. 

After more than thirty years of research 
and voluminous publication on specialized 
topics within the field of English cozsti- 
tutional and legal history, Richardson and 
Sayles have undertaken the difficult task 
of demolishing the cult of Bishop William 
Stubbs, whose Constitutional History of 
England in three volumes has colored the 
teaching of the subject for more than 
eighty years. The influence of Stubbs has 
persisted in spite of criticism by distin- 
guished historians such as Maitland, Petit, 
Dutaillis, McIlwain, D. M. Stenton, Wilk- 
inson, and many others among whom 
Richardson and Sayles are now leading in 
the work of revision. 

They opened the attack in their Govern- 
ance of Mediaeval England: From the 
Conquest to Magna Carte (1963) while 
dealing principally with administrative his- 
tory. Next they prepared this companion 
volume, Law and Legislation, dealing prin- 
cipally with legal history. The authors 
have followed a scheme basically chrono- 
logical, but occasionally they have inserted 
chapters on controversial topics. “The 
Impact of Rome” (chapter 4) examines 
Roman and canon law influences on English 
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law. Chapter 6, “Apocrypha of the Law,” 
warns against accepting the authenticity of 
the Leges Wslhelmi, the Assizes of Claren- 
don, and the Assize of Woodstock. Else- 
where the reader meets special emphases: 
the role of the twelfth-century English 
justiciar; the treatise called Glenville; pro- 
cedure in matters touching seizin; and the 
use of the jury, which Richardson and 
Sayles trace back as far as tenth-century 
Wessex. Detailed comment on Magna 
Carta they have postponed to another 
volume, now in preparation, on materials 
after 1215. 

Law and Legislation is neither a textbook 
nor a collection of documents. Rather, 
ìt is a critical work addressed to scholars 
and teachers who will have at hand, pre- 
sumably, the documents to wnich the 
authors refer. Above all, the reader should 
be able to turn easily to the Governance 
of Mediaeval England, which the authors 
cite steadily. Law and Legislation con- 
tains an excellent bibliography, but stan- 
dard works of reference are deliberately 
excluded. 

In Low and Legislation, as in their 
other books, Richardson and Sayles have 
shown both an exceptional mastery of the 
sources for English legal history and a 
determination to rely only on firsthand 
examination of that evidence. Their judg- 
ments and arguments for revision are based 
on profound scholarship and cannot be 
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ignored. Every college or university li- 
brary should contain a copy of this unusual 
book. 
ARTHUR R. Hocug 
Associate Professor of History 
Indiana University 


E. Worm Monter. Calvins Geneva. 
Pp. xv, 250. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1967. $5.95. 


Much has been written concerning Ge- 
neva’s John Calvin. This book by Dr. 


E. William Monter presents an account of ` 


Geneva, that Alpine city to which Calvin 
contributed so much, and of which he has 
sometimes been described as “the Protes- 
tant Pope.” 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first four chapters cover the history 
of Geneva from the early sixteenth century 
to the death of Calvin in 1564. The next 
three chapters describe the principal in- 
stitutions and social groups of Calvin’s 
Geneva—namely, the established Protes- 
tant Church and the civil government— 
whose principal instrument was the Small 
Council of twenty-five—and the foreign 
refugees who crowded into the city. The 
final two chapters evaluate Calvin’s legacy 
to the city of his adoption and trace the 
development of the Calvinistic theocracy 
after its founder’s death. 

Dr. Monter clarifies a number of matters 
which have hitherto not been sufficiently 
known, or at least appreciated. For ex- 
ample, though Geneva won its political 
freedom from Savoy in 1536, it still had 
to strive to maintain its independence from 
its ally, Bern—a struggle which Geneva 
did not finally win til 1555. The House 
of Savoy, however, still nourished hopes 
of recovering its sovereignty over Geneva; 
and this led to a war which lasted from 
1589 to 1593 and later to a Savoyard in- 
vasion in 1602 called the Escalade. Not 
till 1693 did the Duke of Savoy grudgingly 
but finally concede the city’s independence. 
Geneva thus became the only town of its 
size in sixteenth-century Europe to assert 
and make good its political freedom. 

Again, Dr. Monter presents a proper 
perspective on the alleged severity of the 
system of justice which was administered 
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in Calvin’s Geneva. He points out that 
Servetus “was the only case, but at the 
same time an extremely significant case, 
of a man put to death for his religious 
opinions in Calvin’s Geneva” (p. 83). For 
the rest, he rightly contends that “Geneva 
executed nobody for reasons which 16th 
century Imperial law . . . would have 
considered unusual” (p. 153). 

Once more, it is well known that, during 
Calvin’s regime, refugees, numbering per- 
haps seven thousand or even more, came 
to Geneva, mainly for religious reasons. 
Dr. Monter analyzes the situation and 
presents some interesting conclusions. “The 
elite of Geneva’s refugees, and the per- 
manent base of her French and Italian 
colonies, were already firmly established in 
Calvin’s city before 1555. After them 
came the crowds” (p. 170). The over- 
whelming majority of these were French- 
speaking, though not all were subjects of 
the French king. The others—Italian, 
English, and Spanish—tended to set up 
national churches of their own in Geneva, 
which became thé focus of their communal 
life. These refugees contributed much to 
the intellectual life of Geneva, since they 
virtually monopolized the professions— 
ministry, law, and medicine—in their 
adopted city. Besides, working with their 
imported capital, these foreign immigrants 
laid the foundation of the remarkable eco- 
nomic prosperity of Geneva during the 
seventeenth century, through their activi- 
ties in the book-publishing field and later 
in the manufacture of silk. 

Perhaps Dr. Monter might have ex- 
plained in greater detail the functions of 
the Council of Sixty, one of the three 
governing bodies in sixteenth-century Ge- 
neva. And something might have been said 
concerning Calvin’s part in the establish- 
ment of the silk industry But Dr. 
Monter has presented a vivid, well-written, 
and well-informed account of Geneva dur- 
ing a most significant epoch in its history. 

Norman V. Hore 

Professor of Church History 

` Princeton Theological Seminary 


Vern L. BULLOUCEH.- The Development 
of Medicine as a Profession: The Con- 
tribution of the Medieval University to 
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Modern Medicine. Pp. 125. New York: 

Hafner, 1966. $7.50. 

Among many works on the history of 
guilds and the like, this study stands out 
as a well-organized account of the origins 
of a learned profession. Although brief, 
it is comprehensive in recalling classical 
backgrounds to the final emergence of 
European medical institutions. Dr. Bul- 
lough, a medievalist, bases his analyses on 
Latin primary sources and on the best of 
recent scholarship. Quotations from the 
sources lend a human touch and also pro- 
vide realism in the midst of necessary 
generalizations. 

The author defines a professicn, in be- 
havioristic terms, as an occupational group 
which evolves through the following stages: 
(1) attainment of knowledge superior to 
that of educated laymen, (2) institutional- 
ization of such knowledge through formal 
education, (3) organization of men so edu- 
cated, in efforts to control practice, and 
(4) adoption by these societies of ethical 
codes for the purpose of, “justifying their 
exclusionary policies.’ The first of these 
stages was reached during the classical era, 
but failure to provide formal education 
prevented institutionalization at that time. 

Real medical schools finally appeared, 
in (or as) universities, during the late 
Middle Ages. Their faculties operated as 
societies which claimed rights to license 
physicians—often through degrees—and 
also the power to control the related but 
less prestigious surgeons and apothecaries. 
Physicians meantime laid claim to superior 
“ethics,” and so rounded out the steps 
toward professionalization noted above. 
This final stage was reached by the Paris 
faculty, for example, as early as 1270. 
In seeking privileges, physicians depended 
. ultimately on the authority of Church or 
State, but, in practice, sought an increasing 
measure of guild autonomy. 

The author’s definitions and analyses are 
clear and logical enough. So complex is 
the whole story, of course—and s> incom- 
plete the record—that interpretations may 
appear blurred at a few points. Thus, 
in discussing the “school of Salerno,” it is 
stated (p. 43) that by the twelfth century, 
medicine “was not only becoming insti- 
tutionalized but it also had begun to ac- 
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quire an organized structure” Two pages 
later, it seems that there was a lack of 
institutional development at this same cen- 
ter. Perhaps these statements can be rec- 
onciled by recourse to details But in any 
case, these are matters of definition rather 
than of substance. 

For anyone familiar with the later his- 
tory of physicians, Dr. Bullough sets the 
stage for the subsequent development of 
professions in general and of medicine in 
particular. Many issues which confronted 
medical men over recent centuries were the 


“unfinished business of the late Middle 
* Ages: for example, should training in “arts” 


be a premedical requirement? should facul- 
ties license practitioners by virtue of de- 
grees or should this power be exercised 
directly by Church or State? and should 
physicians function on two or more levels 
of education and prestige? It was this 
latter outcome which, in the nineteenth 
century, finally replaced old distinctions 
between the several guilds 

Dr. Bullough equates “medicine” with 
physicians, though from a social viewpoint 
surgeons and apothecaries were also guilds 
struggling—as he notes—to become medi- 
cal professions. But the primary focus on 
physicians makes for clarity in this en- 
lightening interpretation of professional 
backgrounds. 

RICHARD HARRISON SHRYOCK 
American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia 


Rosemary STEVENS. Medical Practice in 
Modern England: The Impact of Spe- 
cialization and State Medicine. Pp. xiii, 
401. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. $10.00. 


Before World War II the great majority 
of practicing doctors in England and Wales 
were general practitioners (GP’s). Speciali- 
zation was rare; when it came, however, 
it affected the development and over-all 
aspect of the British National Health 
Service. Since 1964, the number of GP’s 
has declined in Britain, and a similar 
shrinkage is evident in the United States. 
We have here a call for “comprehensive 
planning” in Britain and—by implication 
—in this country. 
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Researched in England in 1963 and 1964 
® on a United States Public Health Service 
grant, and showing all of the earmarks of 
thorough investigation among organizations, 
hospitals, educators, and medical leaders, 
this book will tell dedicated readers just 
about all they will be able to absorb about 
medica. specialization in England these 
days. There are reasons to doubt that 
this is a book for the urdergraduate college 
student or any but the most determined 
historians of the British Isles. Statistical, 
formal, and always focused on the central 
subject, it will be corsidered thoroughly 
professional by deans of medical schools 
and by our growing army of medical 
bureaucrats. 

Mrs. Stevens suggests that whatever prob- 
lems aze arising in the training, certifying, 
and balancing of medical specialists should 
be remedied by “a bold and imaginative 
partnership of the state, the public, and 
the medical profession.’ Note particularly 
the order. To the author, medicine is 
“a social service.” There is the customary 
obsession with state planning; and as she 
holds up the profession of medicine to 
close examination she writes phrases like: 
“the next few years must” (p. 364) or 
“a new coordination is required” and “more 
positive and comprehensive planning is 
necessery” (p. 6). Still, all will agree that 
the doctor has indeed become “an essential 
public figure whose education, competence, 
availability and responsibility [are] matters 
of general concern ” 

Let it be understood that the medical 
profession of England still has much to 
say about its educational requirements and 
the conditions of entrv. It is intimately 
involved in the admiristrative hierarchy, 
that is, within the Ministry of Health 
Perhaps we must grant that in England 
“it does not follow that increased govern- 
ment responsibility for medical services 
must weaken professional authority.” But 
one somehow doubts that the English 
pattern will triumph in America in the 
foreseeable future, no matter how many 
able studies of the highly organized medical 
practice overseas may be underwritten by 
grants from our anticipatory co-ordinators 
in Washington, D C. 

We learn that Mrs. Stevens will next 
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turn her considerable talents to a similar 
study of medical practice in this country. 
The Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association (AMA) in 
Chicago and the hierarchy of American 
medicine in the counties will no doubt 
prove interesting subjects for observation. 
I hope she will not by-pass the “Subject 
Index to Bulletins and Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications of the [A M A.] Bureau of Medi- 
cal Economic Research, 1947-1958,” pre- 
pared by Frank G. Dickinson, Ph.D as 
his final act on departing from his pioneer- 
ing career as a profound student of Ameri- 
can medical economics. It would be a 
shock to read chapters on “The Distribu- 
tion of Doctors” in this far-flung nation 
without reference to the methodology of 
his complex Bulletin 94, Distribution of 
Physicians by Medical Service Areas. 
Cultivation of the Dickinson sixth sense of 
the dramatic implications in statistical tab- 
ulations will also make for a more spirited 
successor volume to this one, as the author 
turns from the 30,239 doctors of Britain to 
the 215,353 (1963) of America 
VAUGHN D. BorNET 

Professor and Chairman 

Social Sciences Division 

Southern Oregon College 


War A. BorLcke. Kriegspropaganda, 
1939-1941. Pp. 794. Stuttgart: Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt, 1966. No price. 


This ponderous tome of nearly eight 
hundred pages is much more than a well- 
edited collection of the “Protocols,” or 
minutes, of the daily secret orientation 
and command sessions held by Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels with his 
principal aides during a period of almost 
twenty months. The “Protocols” purport 
to report a series of conferences; in reality 
they record virtual monologues by, and 
orders from, the extraordinarily crafty and 
resourceful “kleine Doktor Goebbels.” 

Historians, political scientists, and psy- 
chologists are indebted to Dr. Boelcke for 
making these “Protocols” available to the 
public after learning of their existence. 
But the mere printing of this intriguing 
documentary material would most likely 
have been meaningful only to persons with 
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a thorough knowledge of the period of 
German history covered in it. 

The superlative adjective “stupendous” 
may well be used to, characterize Dr. 
Boelcke’s labor of meticulously explaining 
and annotating the texts of the “Protocols.” 
He has contributed a wealth of hitherto 
unknown facts about the inner workings of 
the Nazi propaganda machine. He has, 
moreover, alerteé the reader to many 
books, pamphlets, diaries, and other source 
materials of whose existence probably very 
few people have ever heard. 

In addition, Dr. Boelcke has preceded 
the documentation by five massive chapters 
(pages 11-208) in which Goebbels himself 
as well as some forty-odd of his top aides 
and associates are portrayed and charac- 
terized, their infighting revealed, their 
mediocrity exposed, and their rivalries with 
bureaucrats in other departments of gov- 
ernment stigmatized. 

The tremendous range of Goebbels’ 
power—a power which he used ruthlessly 
and exhaustively—is delineated in a chapter 
which enumerates and describes the func- 
tions of the following fifteen “Akteilungen” 
~—divisions or sections, each headed by a 
departmental chief—subordinated to the 
propaganda minister: general propaganda, 
foreign propaganda, German press, foreign 
press, magazines, radio, film, theater, music, 
graphic arts, creative writing, tourism, spe- 
cial cultural tasks, Reich chamber of cul- 
ture, and Reich propaganda (sul+)offices. 

The “Protocols” reveal the depravity of 
Goebbels’ twisted mind, which knew no 
moral scruples. To him the lie was the 
best tool for propaganda. He instructed 
his underlings that a lie must be so tall 
that nobody would believe its perpetrator 
could dare to tell it, then continued, “once 
having launched a lie, one must stick to it, 
come what may.” But he cautioned that 
“the source of the lie must be shrouded 
in haziness.” 

It makes fascinating reading to follow 
Goebbels through his secret so-called con- 
ferences. No detail seemed too small to 
be looked into if he sensed a possibility 
for its effective propaganda use He seldom 
entertained questions or listened to sugges- 
tions He knew but one loyaliy besides 
that to his own ego, namely, that to Adolf 
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Hitler. The “Protocols,” with annotations, 
take up 556 pages and are followed by an 
excellent triple-index of 30 pages. 
Louis P. LOCHNER 
Associated Press Foreign 
Correspondent (Retired) 
Fair Haven 
New Jersey 


ROBERT STEPHENS. Cyprus, A Place of 
Arms: Power Politics and Ethnic Con- 
flict in the Eastern Mediterrancan. Pp. 
232. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. $6.00. 


The island of Cyprus is a place of beauty 
and a place of arms, with a history that 
has been both romantic and bloody. Like 
some other outposts of the British Empire, 
it found a place not only in imperial 
strategy but in English belles-lettres as 
well. If Robert Stephens, the Foreign 
Editor of The Observer of London, is no 
Lawrence Durrell, so much the better for 
those of us in need of a straightforward 
and orderly exposition of what has hap- 
pened and is happening in Cyprus. His 
narrative does not lack style, and it has, 
besides, a wealth of information which 
makes it the best available background 
book for an understanding of today’s and 
tomorrow’s crises. 

The book is part bird’s-eye history, part 
enterprising journalism, and part political 
analysis As history, it begins at the begin- 
ning (about 1500 B.c ), but from that point 
the pace is swift and the range wide. 
Indeed, along with events in Cyprus, the 
reader gets the concurrent history of 
Greece and of Turkey over the centuries 
and of the continuing rivalries of great 
powers in the whole area of the Near East, 
to the point that at times Cyprus itself 
fades out of sight But once we come to 
the critical 1950’s, Archbishop Makarios 
enters the scene, and thenceforward the 
focus is zhe too-familiar sequence of vio- 
lent thrust and counterthrust on the island 
compounded by clashing policies converg- 
ing upon it from outside. There is nothing 
original in the historical chapters, but they 
are based on wide reading and an eye for 
what is significant 

The author approaches the recent period 
not as « historian but as a first-class 
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journalist. No doubt it diminishes the 
authorizy of the work tkat there are source 
materials for Greek, Turkish, or British 
policy which he did not fully explore. 
Yet it is a compensatory plus that he 
has cast a wide net in his interviews of 
principal actors on the scene. Through 
them he is able to illuminate both past and 
present, always retaining his own indepen- 
dent judgment. He brings the struggle of 
wills and of policies to life as few pro- 
fessional historians can do. 

As a political analyst, Stephens is 
thorovghly objective. He is no apologist 
for the policies of any government, least 
of all the British, or for any nationalist 
cause. His conclusions and his suggestions 
for “an approach to & solution” therefore 
deserve a hearing, especially since, at this 
stage, no government, in Nicosia, Athens, 
Ankara, London, or Washington, has an 
approach likely to lead anywhere. Either 
a Greek solution (annexation) or a Turkish 
solution (partition) seems ruled out, and 
there is in being an independent Cyprus. 
How can that island, symbolically and in 
fact, be turned from a center of struggle 
to one of reconciliation? Possibly, says 
Robert Stephens, by a sharply increased 
role for the United Nations acting through 
a permanent force and a commissioner, 
not just a mediator, exercising effective 
authority to maintain order, guarantee the 
independence and demilitarization of the 
island, and assure the rights of both Greek 
and Turkish inhabitants under a settlement 
providing extensive local autonomy but no 
separation of the inhabitants into defined 
ethric areas. The existing British bases 
could become United Nations peace-keep- 
ing bases, so that Cyprus could become a 
“place of arms,” as Disraeli described it, 
in an entirely new sense The vision is 
inspiring The task of persuading all par- 
ties concerned, especially Greece, Turkey, 
and the Archbishop, would not be. 

Jonn C. CAMPBELL 

Director of Political Studies 

Council on Foreign Relations 

New York City 


J. Artan Hovey, Jr The Superparlia- 
ments: Interparliamentary Consultation 
and Atlantic Cooperation. Pp. xiv, 202. 
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New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 

No price. 

A number of regional international or- 
ganizations classify their principal agencies 
—in conformity with national governments’ 
traditional separation of powers scheme— 
as parliamentary, judicial, and executive. 
Inside and outside observers of those agen- 
cies frequently expressed misgivings about 
the designation of certain organizational 
segments as “parliamentary” (or “super- 
parliamentary”) in view of the very re- 
stricted functional sphere assigned to those 
agencies. 

Dr. Hovey’s study contains a critical 
analysis of the “parliamentary” bodies of 
the Atlantic Region’s four international 
public organizations, that of the Nato Par- 
liamentarians’ Conference, the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, the 
Assembly of the Western European Union, 
and the European Parliament. The author 
did not consider in detail the “super- 
parliaments” of the Nordic and Benelux 
Councils because of their local character 
and restricted scope. In the light of their 
jurisdictional scope and in view of the 
range of their actual operation, the author 
defines superparliaments as “international 
regional assemblies of members of national 
legislatures convened regularly to investi- 
gate and debate international problems and 
to vote resolutions of opinion and recom- 
mendation” (p. vii). 

The author emphasizes throughout his 
study that the jurisdictional sphere and 
functioning of the “parliamentary” agencies 
is less than satisfactory in comparison with 
the efficient operation of the executive and 
judicial sectors of the respective institu- 
tions. He indicates the many disagree- 
ments among national governments about 
the over-all scope of superparliaments and 
about their organization and their opera- 
tional methods. The lack of governmental 
consensus regarding Atlantic policy objec- 
tives is—in the judgment of Hovey—the 
principal obstacle of effective interparlia- 
mentary activities. Despite these adverse 
factors, interparliamentary assemblies have 
in the past—at least in the Atlantic sphere 
—exercised—according to the author—a 
favorable influence on the formulation and 
popularization of international policy. A 
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number of opinions of outstanding Euro- 
pean statesmen are referred to as evidence 
that the “parliamentary” arrangements de- 
serve creative adaptation. The author’s 
moderate optimism concerning the evolu- 
tion of superparliaments is based, inter alia, 
on the reports of history that, initially, 
national parliaments operated with com- 
parable disabilities as superparliaments do 
at present, 

Since a rapidly growing sector of inter- 
national affairs is administered at present 
by international public organizations, global 
and regional, national legislative bodies 
have been showing great interest in obtain- 
ing reliable information about their opera- 
tion and (occasionally) in directly influ- 
encing certain policies of those interna- 
tional agencies. Members of legislative 
agencies frequently participated in the 
meetings of the administrative bodies of 
international organizations, along with gov- 
ernmental officials, and the policy of the 
executive branch of a national government 
in regard to international organizations is 
often decisively influenced by legislative 
determination. Dr. Hovey’s study explores 
—on the basis of experience in Atlantic 
organizations—an additional avenue of par- 
liamentary work. Although this reviewer 
does not share the author’s optimism in 
regard to fruitful evolution of this ma- 
chinery in the near future, he considers a 
critical evaluation of those activities and an 
exploratory study of further possibilities as 
necessary and useful. Hovey’s study is 
based on a considerable amount of original 
research. It is well written and well docu- 
mented. 

Ervin P. HEXNER 

Emeritus Professor of. Economics 

and Business Administration 
Pennsylvania State University 


Frangois Feyré. The French Communist 
Party and the Crists of International 
Communism. Pp. xi, 225. Cambridge, 
Mass : M.LT. Press, 1967. $10.00. 


Francois Fejté, a distinguished Euro- 
pean publicist, traces in this study the 
evolution of the policies of the French 
Communist party (PCF), with particular 
emphasis on the relationships between the 
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PCF and the Soviet Union and between the 
PCF and the Italian and Chinese Com- ® 
munists, 

According to Fejté, the close ties between 
the French Communist party and the So- 
viet Union can be explained in terms of 
common interests and mutual support. In 
view of the importance of France in inter- 
national politics, the “longer-term” strat- 
egy of the Soviets, historically, has been to 
count heavily on the PCF. Although 
Maurice Thorex, the autocratic leader of 
the PCF, managed to appeal to a sizable 
percentage of French voters by presenting 
the PCF as a respectable reformist party, 
in foreign affairs he lent significant assis- 
tance to Stalin and his successors. Since 
1953, for instance, the PCF fought against 
the creation of the European Defense Com- 
munity; it encouraged Soviet firmness in 
dealing with the Polish and Hungarian 
crises; it subordinated its anticolonial poli- 
cies regarding Algeria to the militant in- 
terests of the Soviet Union regarding the 
Atlantic Alliance and the Common Mar- 
ket; and it actively supported Khrush- 
chev’s policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The particular merit of this book lies in 
the fact that the auchor focuses on the 
ideological and political differences between 
the French and other Communists. While 
the Italian Communists wished to see 
greater democratization of Soviet society, 
the French merely hoped for more democ- 
racy in the party Emphasizing poly- 
centrism, Palmiro Togliatti, on the one 
hand, went so far as to contend that the 
Soviet model shculd not be the only guide 
of the Communist movement. Thorez, on 
the other hand, continued to recognize the 
Soviet Union as the pioneering base of 
the international workers’ movement This 
position, however, did not exclude inde- 
pendent decisions on his part. On the 
whole, the PCF sided with Moscow in its 
growing rift with the militant Chinese 
revolutionaries. 

As to the future of the PCF, the author 
notes in this useful study that, contrary to 
its past objections to leftists and poly- 
centrists, the PCF “could be pushed either 
into becoming a party of-a social demo- 
cratic type or .. . toward the left” The 
shifting and fragmentizing tendencies of 
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the French Communists are indeed note- 
worthy. 

To support his observations and con- 
clusions, Fejt6é relies largely on political 
pamphlets and recent Communist magazines 
and newspapers, as well as discussions of 
Party Congresses. The international scope 
of his contemporary sources greatly en- 
hances the value oi this book to the Ameri- 
can student of world communism. 

HENRY BLUMENTHAL 

Professor of History 

Rutgers University 


Sotosron M. Scuwarz. The Russian 
Revolution of 1905: The Workers’ 
Mevement and the Formation of Bol- 
shevism and Menshevism. Translated 
by Gertrude Vakar. Pp. xxii, 361. Chi- 
cago’ University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
$8.95. 


This, the first volume to appear in the 
series, “The History of Menshevism,” sets 
out to explore the circumstances under 
which the Social-Democrats of Russia split 
into two factions which finally became 
two separate parties. After merely refer- 
ring to the founding of the party in 1898 
and the historic Second Congress, Schwarz 
concentrates on the revolution of 1905 
itself. The story ends with the suppression 
of the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies in 
December of that year. 

The author is describing events and con- 
troversies in which he himself had some 
part; hence his touch is sure, and he is 
able to clear up some points hitherto 
obscure. He labors to prove his version of 
events and others’ versions wrong, which 
may weary the reader. But, at least, he 
does relegate the most controversial ma- 
terial to the Appendices, to be read or 
skipped at the reader’s discretion. 

The factors that chiefly determined 
developments—the Zubatov trade union 
movement, Father Gapon’s labor organiza- 
tions, the creatior and final suppression 
of the Shidlovskii Commission, and the 
emergence of the Soviet of Workers’ Depu- 
tics—-are all treated at some length The 
events of Bloody Sunday—January 9, 1905 
-—together with the disastrous defeats of 
Russian arms in tae Far East, provoked a 
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storm of intense indignation among all 
classes against the government. Labor, 
originally but one voice helping to swell 
the universal clamor, finally became the 
driving force behind the movement for 
open defiance of the government—the so- 
called “yavochnii poryadok,” rendered by 
the translator as the fait accomph method. 

The Social-Democratic party, weakened 
by the bitter fight with “economism” and 
the endless wrangling over the “permanent 
revolution” issue, was ill-prepared to cope 
with the situation. They suddenly dis- 
covered that this theoretical squabbling, as 
well as their neglect of liaison with the 
workers, had alienated the latter. In seek- 
ing to repair the damage, the Mensheviks 
strove to expand the party’s influence by 
taking up the workers’ cause, a tendency 
that led to some dilution of their message; 
the Bolsheviks, on the other hand, insisted 
on working through a tightly knit body of 
professional revolutionaries, who relied on 
organization and extending their influence 
rather than on other methods. Of these, 
the ones most favored by the Bolsheviks 
were “boring from within” or splitting the 
local committees to secure a body of faith- 
ful functionaries. 

Why the Russian Social-Democratic 
party should have developed along lines 
that differed from those that marked the 
progress of its European counterparts, the 
writer leaves us to guess. Was it because 
the party from its very beginnings had 
been haunted by memories of the peasant- 
Cossack risings of Razin and Pugachev; or 
was it rather due to the singlemindedness 
of Lenin and his masterly strategy in 
bending events to his purpose? 

Stuart R TOMPEINS 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Oklahoma 


Norton T. Dooce. Women in the Soviet 
Economy: Their Role in Economic, Sci- 
entific, and Technical Development Pp. 
xviii, 331. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1966 $10.00. 


This major treatise is an analysis of 
Soviet experience in utilizing the capabil- 
ties of women. Sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation, the work focuses on 
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the topics indicated in the book’s title. 
Its approach is objective, and the findings 
are immensely interesting. 

Professor Dodge begins by reviewing 
changes in the structure of the population 
in Russia and the Soviet Union from 1897 
to 1959, with projections to 1970 and 1980. 
He shows in scme detail how the demo- 
graphic disasters of the last half-century 
have placed unusual demands on women 
in Soviet life. A detailed review of changes 
in the size and structure of the Soviet 
labor force from 1926 to 1959, for the 
Soviet Union and selected regions, fills in 
additional features of the setting in which 
the role of Soviet women has developed. 
The study then examines many factors 
affecting the employment of women, in 
particular the competing claims of family 
and job. Several chapters present a history 
of the education and training of women, 
.their occupational distribution, and their 
professional attainments. A thoughtful 
summary chapter presents broad conclu- 
sions growing out of the Soviet experience, 
and ten appendices provide underlying de- 
tail. Appended are a thorough bibliography 
of Russian and foreign sources and a good 
index. Tables and graphs provide a solid 
base for the text. 

Because harsh forces have held down 
population growth in the Soviet Union and 
have cut deeply into the male side of the 
population, Soviet policy has sought to 
encourage population growth and to en- 
courage women both to participate in the 
labor force and to raise families. Clearly, 
strains result, and Soviet experience in deal- 
ing with them has much human interest. 
As the Soviet Union becomes more affluent, 
the strains are relaxing, and Soviet ar- 
rangements for drawing on the “better 
half” of the population have increasing 
relevance for developed societies elsewhere. 
In this area there may be desirable ten- 
dencies toward institutional “convergence.” 

In model scholarly fashion, the treatise 
is founded on empirical evidence statis- 
tics, laws and regulations, Soviet and for- 
eign commentary, and observations and 
interviews obtained in the Soviet Union 
by the author The discussion throughout 
is orderly, thorough, and lucid. 

This book fills a large and important 
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gap, presenting unified analysis of topics 


touched on in other studies of Soviet popu- © 


lation and labor force, Soviet education, 
and Soviet scientific manpower. It will be 
invaluable for anyone making a serious 
study of Soviet society. Though the author 
makes no claim to exhaustive finality, his 
book is likely to stand as definitive for 
some time to come. 
HOLLAND HUNTER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Economics 

Haverford College 


James H. Maziset. Counterrevolution: 
How Revolutions Die. Pp xiii, 236. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1966. $6.50 


Some major studies of great political 
upheavals, like Thomas Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, have focused on the awesome 
violence itself. Others, like Tocqueville’s 
Old Regime and the French Revolution, 
have concentrated on long-range develop- 
ments leading to the violence. There has 
been less tendency to consider the em- 
phatic, usually forcible. return to normality 
after the violence, and the high tension can 
no longer be endured. Meisel’s study is 
of this postrevolutionary period. 

The book does this in a somewhat cir- 
cuitous fashion, by analyzing revolutionary 
actors who were on stage but did not 
typically play the leading role The writer 
takes up and portrays, briefly and finely, 
the ‘Roman Cicero, the Cromwellian Gen- 
eral Monk, who led and followed English 
armies to the 1660 Restoration, Sieyés, 
Louis Bonaparte, Trotsky, Mussolini, T. E 
Lawrence, Franco, and de Gaulle. These 
sketches are by no means uniformly favor- 
able, but they bear a consistent implica- 
tion: that the revolution really was not 
buried by the counterrevolution but usually 
just stripped of its leaders and its savagery 
as the society falls to a more even 
temperature. 

When speaking of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion and of the French Second Republic, 
Professor Meisel seems to be on solid 
ground. When speaking of the Russian 
Revolution, the ¢erra is less frma. Stalin’s 
tsarlike atavism would lead more than 
Trotskyesque Marxian purists to conclude 
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1945-1965 


The United Nations and Disarmament, 1945-1965, is the first 
authoritative, impartial account of the question of disarmament in 


all of its varied aspects as developed by the United Nations. 


This book, which permits the reader to follow the various 
proposals for general disarmament from their initial presentation 
through General Assembly deliberations and negotiations, also 
offers detailed outlines of the economic and social consequences 
of disarmament. Complete documentation to original sources and 
cross referencing. Foreword by U Thant, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 
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Dr. Robert Waelder, eminent psychoanalyst and for many years a contributor to the literature of the 
social sciences, outlines the basic plot of modern history, particularly the past 200 years. During this 
period the world scene has been dominated by man’s increasing ability to control his environment and a 
continuous rise of the lower orders in the soclal and political hierarchy, These trends—~sclentific and techno- 
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Dr. Waelder does not offer specific solutions but rather examines the problem in such a way that the 
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to the Right nor to the Left, his concern is only with the search for truth. 


Dr. Waelder’s vast knowledge of history, economics, social and political sciences as well as his training 
in psychoanalysis form the basis of his examination of current problems and crises. Yet this is not the 
usual book of applied psychoanalysis. Although Sigmund Freud’s perspectives permeate the book, his name 
is rarely mentioned, nor is psychoanalytic terminology. 


In this way Dr. Waelder addresses a very large audience Each expert in a particular area of the social 
sciences as well as every thinking citizen will be interested in and stimulated by this book. 
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that, in Russia at least, that phase of the 

el hermidor hardly conformed to some social 
second law of thermodynamics. Not pre- 
tending to outline new universal laws for 
end-phases of revolutions, the author is not 
to be chided for failing to note that some- 
times the difference between violence be- 
fore and after the change in sovereign 
power lies mainly in the scurce of violence: 
before the revolution it is in the popular 
crowd and after it is in the government. 
The difference, that is, may be that the 
mob kills frankly in public places and the 
government kills discreetly ın prisons and 
on collective farms. 

While Meisel ccritical’y probes the 
psyches of his subjects—most exquisitely, 
I think, in the case of T. E. Lawrence— 
he shows an affectionate absorption in these 
men of distinction, and he shows a certain 
Ortegan hostility to the realities and pros- 
pects of industrial civilizations that have 
become popular, pedestnan, and routine. 
In juvenile delinquents slashing automobile 
tires, he sees the augury rot of Luddites 
smashing machines which threaten their 
jobs, but of broad citizenries smashing their 
civilizations. 

The book is thus genty contentious. 
It raises queries but falls short of being 
querulous. It does not attack revolution in 
defending counterrevolution. And it does 
it all in a splendid literary style reminiscent 
of the condensed, elliptical writing of André 
Malraux, a revolutionist m China and 


ae Spain who came to be an adviser to one of 


(g 


A 


f 


Meisel’s counterrevolutionaries, Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The result is not systematic, rigorous 
analysis but nicely phrased insights, like 
his naming fascism as the stepson of 
democracy and saying that Ly serving au- 
thority as oficer’s batman during the First 
World War, ex-Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
undermined authority. The book is a 
highly sophisticated one, except that it 
pleads for è special language to pursue 
the study of political violence. This is 
about the only dysfunctional aspect of an 
otherwise delightful book. 

James C. Davies 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Oregon 
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J. R. Lucas. The Principles of Polttics. 
Pp. xiii, 370. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. $8 00. 


The first thing to say about The Prin- 
ciples of Polstics is that the book does not 
concern the political principles that most 
contemporary American political scientists 
would expect. Instead of generalizations 
derived from empirical studies, Lucas’ 
principles are philosophical reflections 
based on reasoning from various observa- 
tions of human nature and political ar- 
rangements. Lucas is an Oxford don 
learned in philosophy, sensible and un- 
doctrinaire about politics, and capable of 
clear, straightforward writing. His method 
is analytical rather than historical, and he 
is unashamedly concerned with values. 

Instead of conventional chapters, the 
book consists of seventy-eight brief sec- 
tions, each devoted to a topic like political 
obligation, the judiciary, freedom, natural 
law, and individualism. There are also 
several pages of definitions. Another way 
to convey the author’s interests is to note 
that his references, conveniently shown in 
the Index, are to Aristotle, Burke, H. L. A. 
Hart, Cicero, Hobbes, Locke, and Mill, 
for example, and not to recent students of 
political behavior or to the empirically 
based theorists of political behavior. Lucas 
does, however, refer to political events 
for illustrative purposes. Not surprisingly, 
the illustrations are mainly British. 

My favorite section is the page or so 
on the public interest. I like his defini- 
tion: “The Public Interest could almost be 
said to be that about which reasonable men 
may reasonably differ.” 

Leon D. EPSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

Dean of the College of 

Letters and Science 

University of Wisconsin 
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WELIAM MANCHESTER. The Death of a 
President: November 20—November 25, 
1963. Pp. xvi, 710. New York. Harper 
& Row, 1967. $10.00. 
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This is an irritating book. It is a hodge- 
podge of careful and sloppy reporting, 
of essential and trivial detail, of truth and 
fiction, of fact and assumption, and of 
insight and bias. And yet the book is 
all but indispensable to anyone who cares 
about how the thousand days of the Ken- 
nedy administration came to an end. And 
who does not care? 

Manchester has crowded his book with 
detail, much of which might have been 
better omitted. It may be valuable to 
historians of the future to know that 
President Kennedy lked Poland water, 
Heineken beer, and Ballentine’s scotch and 
that his wife switched back and forth 
between Newport and Salem cigarettes. 
But it is hard to see why it will ever 
matter to anyone that at the time that the 
President was assassinated a certain Wash- 
ington newspaperwoman—totally uncon- 
nected with the President or his death— 
was at her doctor’s having a check-up or 
that the undertaker who was later to pre- 
pare the President’s body for burial was 
at that moment mowing his lawn. 

Some of the detail is erroneous. Man- 
chester’s account of what happened aboard 
Air Force One, the presidential plane, 
before, during, and after the swearing in 
of President Johnson is flawed by inac- 
curacies that could have been corrected if 
the author had consulted all the eyewit- 
nesses present and looked at all the photo- 
graphs available. Apparently, he dealt only 
with those witnesses and those photographs 
which sustained his thesis that friction 
between the Johnson and Kennedy camps 
developed before the body of the late 
President was cold. 

Manchester’s concept of the Kennedy- 
Johnson antagonism—and his judgment as 
to who was right—dominate the book. 
Mrs. Kennedy emerges as a story-book 
princess, beautiful, gracious, and brave. 
President Johnson, despite the author’s 
somewhat ostentatious efforts to be fair to 
him, is seen as an insensitive man who 
means well but has little instinct for the 
right thing. What Mr. Johnson did to 
unite and inspire a nation in an hour of 
dark tragedy is told, but in the telling, 
it does not become important. 

The flaws in the book should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to obscure its total worth. 
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The narrative surmounts the author’s pre- 
tentious style, bringing to life the char- e 
acters in the tragedy and sweeping them 
to their destiny as the icader relives the 
anguish, pily, and fear of those awful 
November days. 

Those who write history hereafter will 
need to recheck the Manchester sources. 
They will need to explore areas to which 
he did not have access, notably those con- 
trolled by President Johnson. But they 
will not be able to ignore the Manchester 
book, It lays the foundation on which 
they will have to build. 

ROBERT ROTH 

Chief 

Washington Bureau 

The Philadelphia Bulletsn 


Mitton C. Cummincs, Jr. (Ed.). The 
National Election of 1964. Pp. xi, 295. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1966. $5.00. 


Professor Cummings has edited for 
Brookings another in that Institution’s 
series of quadrennial analyses of presi- 
dential elections. As with the 1960 volume, 
this study comprises a group of articles 
contributed by specialists in various fields 
of psephological research, examining and 
evaluating the 1964 contest as to finance, 
the media, the conventions, and the like. 

In any election situation, this type of 
analysis has its plus and minus sides. In 
comparison with unified efforts such as the 
earlier studies of David Butler in Britain, _ 
the “separate article” system seems some- ~~ 
what choppy and unco-ordinated. But the 
use of a group also brings to the subject 
the extra skills and knowledge of especially 
qualified people. 

Editor Cummings may have found in 
this volume a key to some future best of 
all possible worlds, for his own too-short 
introduction is a first-rate effort to tie~ 
together the separate fields of enquiry his 
colleagues later examine in detail. If the 
Brookings Institution plans a similar study 
to follow the 1968 election, consideration 
might well be given to a substantial exten- 
sion of these introductory pages so as to 
provide an even larger compass for over-all 
and generalized considerations of the cam- 
paign. 
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The individual contributions are led off 
y an analysis of the national conventions 
y the late Paul Tillett of the Eagleton 
Institute of Politics at Rutgers. As with 
| Professor Tillett’s comparable article in the 
1960 Brookings study, the world of the 
convention is discussed with insight and 
understanding. These pages represent some 
of the last work of Professor Tillett and 
underline the loss that scholarship will 
suffer in the absence of his knowledge and 
capacity. 
The presidential campaign and the stra- 


tegies behind the campaign are considered / 


in articles by Stanley Kelley, Jr. and 
Nelson Polsby. Professor Kelley’s work 
appeared in the 1960 volume as well; 
Professor Polsby is a newcomer to the 
series. Both articles are most worth-while 
and make especially intriguing reading with 

\ the prospect of 1968 now well in view. 

\ The work of the media in 1964 is the 
concern of Charles Thomson, who did a 
similar article for the 1960 study and was 
coauthor of the 1956 volume. And the 
financing cf 1964 is discussed by Herbert 
Alexander of the Citizens’ Research Foun- 
dation. Both authors are recognized in 
their field, and both have provided use- 
ful comments on the events of the Johnson- 
Goldwater political year. 

The editor’s two chapters on the elections 
to the House and Senate and Angus Camp- 
bell’s outline of the Survey Research 
Center’s findings about 1964 conclude this 
Brookings study of our last presidential 


BDS election. It is a study worthy of the series 


and most helpful to anyone trying to re- 
capture the atmosphere of what history 
may well regard as a “watershed” election 
in the development of American politics. 
Ricwarp M. SCAMMON 
Director 
Elections Research Center 
Governmental Affairs Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


WELDON V. Barton. Interstate Compacts 
in the Political Process. Pp. x, 197. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1967. $5.00. 

Fifty years ago it would rot have been 
possible to write much of < book about 
interstate compacts. They were so few in 
number and so minor in impact as to be 
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of slight consequence in the American 
federal system. Since 1920 there has been 
a great proliferation of interstate com- 
pacts, and a considerable literature of de- 
scription and comment has developed. 
Weldon V. Barton’s book is a lucid and 
useful addition to this growing body of 
documentation. R 

The book is selective, not attempting an 
encyclopedic treatment of the subject. The 
author classifies interstate compacts as 
regulatory compacts, metropolitan area 
compacts, interstate and river-basin com- 
pacts, and state-service compacts. Con- 
spicuous and significant examples of each 
are described and analyzed. In each in- 
stance the treatment is both concise and 
informative. 

Although interstate compacts are likely 
to grow in number and scope, and must be 
recognized as a more and more significant 
part of our federal system, the author 
seems to feel that final generalizations as 
to their relative success or failure are not 
yet in order. His view, stated in his own 
words, is that “when one goes beyond the 
use of compacts for relatively routine and 
businesslike decision making and for in- 
corporation of binding legal arrangements 
such as boundary settlements, the inter- 
state compact device is likely to prove 
most functional to the American federal 
system in the foreseeable future in the 
general area that we have characterized as 
state service” (p. 186), These services in- 
clude interstate educational compacts, in- 
terstate crime-control compacts, and inter- 
state health and welfare compacts. These 
are quite likely, thinks the author, to serve 
public more than private interests. Some 
compacts have redounded greatly to the 
benefit of private interests, 

CHESTER C. Maxey 

President Emeritus 


Whitman College - 
Walla Walla 
Washington 
Rexrorp G. Tucwett. FDR: Architect 
of an Era. Pp. xvii, 270. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1967. $4.95. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, author of one of 
the most eloquent and perceptive biog- 
raphies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, The 
Democratic Roosevelt, in this shorter, sim- 
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pler book seeks to explain to young people 
something of the dynamism and significance 
of Roosevelt and the New Deal. The 
need for the book occurred to Tugwell 
several years ago when he was showing the 
Roosevelt home at Hyde Park to two sons. 
It is an exposition by one of the key Brain 
Trusters to a later generation, ready to 
take for granted what at the time seemed 
almost revolutionary. 

Tugwell has succeeded in writing a first- 
rate account for teenagers. They will find 
it a clear and absorbing narrative of Roose- 
velt’s youth, early career, polio attack, 
comeback, and presidency. He emphasizes 
the catastrophic nature of the Great De- 
pression, and the commensurate efforts of 
Roosevelt and the New Dealers to develop 
effective remedies, Finally, he traces Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies through the years 
of neutrality and the Second World War. 
The account is by no means autobiographi- 
cal; indeed, Tugwell does not mention 
himself—although he refers to Roosevelt 
throughout as Franklin—even when writing 
about the period when he was one of the 
most intimate of Roosevelt’s advisers. It 
is vivid. One of Tugwell’s devices to 
reconstruct the spirit of the times is to 
quote from Roosevelt’s boyhood letters, 
and, in later sections, from his presidential 
addresses, Another less effective device 
in the last chapters is the use of several 
long quotations from Time. Tugwell’s own 
words are more impressive. 

The interpretations are bold and un- 
mistakable. Tugwell sees a sharp distinc- 
tion between a first “collectivist” New 
Deal, which he favored, and a second 
“progressive” one which he considered ret- 
rogressive. At the heart of the first was 
the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA) program for rationalizing business 
enterprise. The second marked the return 
to “anti-trust regulations to prevent busi- 
nesses from forming organizations for co- 
operation.” Both phases of the New Deal 
were subordinate to the over-all significance 
which Tugwell delineates in his opening 
sentences: “The government of the United 
States began making sure that no one would 
go hungry or cold, and that everyone would 
- have a decent place to live... . This task 
was not completed at once; time was 
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needed. But beginnings were made, and 
there were sharp changes from older, care- 
less ways. Only the wealthy had been free 
of the fear of want until then. This one 
endeavor was the furthest advance toward 
equality ever made in this country, and 
equality had always been a very proud 
claim among Americans.” 
FRANK FREIDEL 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 


Peter G. FILENE. Americans and the 
Soviet Experiment, 1917-1933. Pp. viii, 
389. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $7.95. 

American attitudes toward the “Soviet 
Experiment” are indeed vicissitudinous. To 
register the opinions is an ambitious ven- 
ture, even for a Harvard doctoral candidate. 
Although credit is due Dr. Filene for 
having tackled the job, his dissertation as 
a book is curiously dry and laboriously 
“behavioralistic.” 

What a fascinating topic confronted the 
author! And yet, to cite ‘one example, 
a scant twenty-seven pages are devoted to 
American reactions to revolutionary 1917; 
eighty-five pages are sacrificed to bibliog- 
raphy and citations—almost a quarter of 
the book. Lines cited from United States 
publications—for example, The New Re- 
public, The Nation, The New Masses, The 
Parents’ Magazine, et al—are simply 
sprinkled into the nine chapters with little 
accompanying background on a given pub- 
lication—particularly less well-known ones 
—its editorial development over the years, “ 
or its affiliation. 

The one human touch in the book, which 
should have been rich in vehemence, is the 
dozen reproduced cartoons. Most of them 
are interesting, if pathetically naive, both 
as regards Russia and the technique of 
cartooning, an art which is clearly lost to 
most United States newspaper cartoonists 
in this century. One of the period’s most 
provocative cartoonists, D. R. Fitzpatrick, 
is represented once, by a mediocre sample 
at that. 

The ponderous, statistical “behavioral- 
ism” is suspect of being either useless or 
inconclusive. For example, what use can 
be made of a chart which graphs the 
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number of books written about Russia in 
{he United States from 1917 to 1933 if the 
contents of the books are ignored? We 
learn from the graph that almost the same 
number of books appearsd in 1920 as in 
1928 What is the significance of this bit 
of research? ‘ 

Another of the author’s three charts 
contrasts the number of >ro and con opin- 
ions expressed—and presumably measured 
accurately by the author—in United States 
newspapers in 1931 and 1933 on the ques- 
tion of whether to grant diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Soviet Union Here a serious 
methodological difficulty is ignored. The 
1931 statistics, on the one hand, borrowed 
in toto from a United States Department of 
State survey, came from an examination 
of 183 newspapers—which showed 63 per 
cent of the editors opposed to recognition 
in that year. On the other hand, the 1933 
statistics were taken from Lovenstein’s 
study in which that researcher used 1,100 
newspapers—finding 63 per cent [sic] in 
favor of recognition in 1933. Is it not 
obvious that if a comparison of statistics 
between the years 1931 and 1933 were to 
be meaningful or valid, the publications 
which were examined fcr those two years 
should have been the same or as nearly 
so as possible? One wonders about the 
opinions of those unexamined 917 news- 
papers! Analysis of their opinion might 
well have changed the ovtcome. 

The inherent interes: of the topic is 
further hampered not only by the author’s 
arid style and somewhat unimaginative 
selection of illustrative quotations, but by 
his evident lack of knowledge of the United 
States press of the 1920’s and 1930s 
For example, among the newspapers neither 
quoted nor listed in the Bibliography are 
The New York World and The Chicago 
Daily News. Both of these papers were 
well known for their on-the-scene coverage 


‘of Russia in those years. Their reactions 


to Soviet developments surely should have 
been canvassed. Moreover, the pro-Soviet 
output of The Amcrican Spectator and the 
incisive analyses of The New Leader— 
two strikingly barometric and contrasting 
publications dealing extensively with Rus- 
sia—are overlooked Treatment of Soviet 


\ Russia in the United States labor press— 
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a key barometer, of course—is woefully 
neglected. Only five labor publications are 
listed in the author’s otherwise quantita- 
tively impressive bibliography. 
ÅLBERT L WEEKS 
Associate Professor of Politics 
New York University 


Wooprow Wuson. The Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, Vol TI: 1881-1884. Edited 
by Arthur S Link, in association with 
John Wells Davidson and David W. 
Hirst, in consultation with T. H Vail 
Motter, and assisted by John E Little. 
Pp. xvii, 680 Princeton, N.J : Princeton 
University Press, 1967. $15 00. 


The Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol II 
promises to be one of the most distin- 
guished of the series of writings by notable 
Americans now being prepared. Its fresh 
understanding of Wilson’s role in American 
affairs offers a major opportunity to review 
the momentous decade of the 1910's, in 
which many of our later key attitudes and 
expectations were formed ‘The editors of 
the present Papers have contributed emi- 
nently clear and conscientious notes, and in 
distinguishing the “important” from the 
“marginal,” they have instead followed 
Wilson’s thoughts and development faith- 
fully We know enough now to appreciate 
the role of personality in larger social 
affairs, and personality probably operated 
as vitally in Wilson’s career as in that of 
his generation, which made him great and 
then deserted him. 

Here we are given insight into more of 
Wilson’s ephemeras, such as his 1881 scrap- 
book, prepared when he was twenty-five 
years old. It is strong on the tariff, and 
also on such human-interest items as Gui- 
teau, Garfield’s assassin, Gustave Dore, 
and convict labor in Georgia. Wilson at 
one point thought of scribbling “composi- 
tions grave and gay,” but lost interest in 
the project. His mind made connections, 
drawing much on European history and 
letters, but always returning to American 
themes He wrote to friends, family, and 
relatives—who wrote back interestingly, 
which helps to reveal the structure of his 
world Wilson's confidential remarks. like 
those derogatory of Jews and Catholics, 
help mark his steps toward maturity. His 
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early career as a would-be writer is abor- 
tive, but consistent in its search for a 
social program, especially one explicating 
the “condition of the south.” 

It is not news that Wilson’s foray into 
law was half-hearted. The details, how- 
ever, are helpful and contrast with his 
intense concer for free trade, the proper 
organization of Congress, and the state of 
“Culture and Education in the South.” 
Wilson believed that the nation needed 
cultivated statesmen, and he returned again 
and again to the role of the inspiring orator 
in a vibrant society. It is uncanny, at 
least from hindsight, to trace among his 
fugitive and experimental papers his blue- 
print for the presidency thirty years before 
he attained it. 

A high point of this volume is his 
hundred-plus-page essay on “Government 
by Debate. Being a Short View of Our 
National Government As It Is and As It 
Might Be,” which helped him crystallize 
his argument for Cabinet government. It 
marks him as one of the vanguard figures 
of a new elite which would offer itself to 
the democratic electorate. Awkward and 
unpublishable, the essay nevertheless shows 
Wilson responding to his era as a South- 
erner and as a nationalist. 

Very important, and perhaps equally im- 
portant, is the extended correspondence 
which attended Wilson’s wooing of Ellen 
Axson, who became his wife He also 
entered the Graduate Schoo! of John Hop- 
kins, with the help of his loving and some- 
what concerned family, who were anxious 
to see him settled. His love affair sharp- 
ened his ambitions and required him to 
formulate goals. “I want to make myself 
an outside force in politics,’ he wrote his 
friend Robert Bridges, in May of 1883 

It all seems remote from the America of 
the Grangers, the crash of 1883, the 
Knights of Labor, and Tammany Hall 
politics. But Wilson studied under Rich- 
ard T. Ely and took notes on his social 
ideas; and, writing Ellen, he settled upon 
his need for a professorship. In 1884, 
in the Overland Monthly, he published his 
essay comparing “committee government” 
with Cabinet government: a small mile- 
stone in his worldly progress. As these 
volumes reflect his increasing status and 
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then influence, we are likely to learn much 
about the theory and practice of America 
democracy. 
Lovis FILLER 
Professor of American 
Civilization 
Antioch College 


WALTER R. Herricx, Jr. The American 
Naval Revolution. Pp. ix, 274. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1966. $7.50. 


The American Naval Revolution is a 
study of the development of the United 
States Navy from 1865 until 1898, of the 
impact of technological changes on its ships, 
and of shifting concepts as to the aims and 
character of American naval policy. The 
focus of the book is on the term of Ben- 
jamin Tracy as Secretary of the Navy 
(1889-1893) when, in Mr. Herrick’s opin- 
ion, the concept of the Navy as a mainly 
defensive weapon changed to one which 
considered it a tool to serve a policy of 
imperialism Since the Tracy era was the 
subject of Mr. Herrick’s doctoral disser- 
tation, the shape of his book understand- 
ably reflects this influence. There is an 
initial chapter on the years 1865-1889, 
and the remainder of the volume is about 
equally divided between the years before 
and after 1893. 

Mr. Herrick, who is Associate Professor 
of History at Rollins College, concerns 
himself with the evolution of policy both 
within the Navy itself and as the Navy 
impinged on the foreign affairs of the 
nation He gives serious attention to the 
ideas of such naval officers as Luce, Mahan, 
and Porter. The efforts to acquire bases 
in Haiti or Santo Domingo, the Chilean 
crisis, and the Spanish-American War are 
narrated. Although Mr. Herrick comments 
on the significance of events and men, 
his book is more a narrative history than 
an interpretation of the evolution of naval 
policy. Ships are described, and there are 
occasional comparisons of American and 
foreign vessels, but there is no searching 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
American ships or of the implications of 
their design for policy. 

The author has used official and private 
papers, contemporary books and periodical 
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materials, and secondary works. In view 


e of the wealth of sources consulted, it is 


surprising to find frequent footnote cita- 
tions of secondary works whose authority 
should not be taken as seriously as that 
of Mr. Herrick himself. 

Th2 book is well written and makes 
interesting reading. A few errors of fact 
and typography have crept into it, how- 
ever. Mr. Herrick repeatedly notes the 
coming and going of naval vessels at Pearl 
Harbor although the naval base there did 
not exist until after 1900. Among the 
fifteen illustrations, it is startling to find 
a photograph of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
captioned as thet of his father. The battle- 
shins Maine and Texas were not sister 
ships ag is stated in another caption. 
Aside from such slips as these, this is an 
admirable and useful book, especially as it 
relates to the Navy in the Harrison Ad- 
ministration, its central theme. 

JOHN HASKELL KEMBLE 

Professor of History 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 


Rogert L. BrRANDFON. Cotton Kingdom 
of the New South: A History of the 
Yasoo Mississippi Delta from Recon- 
struction to the Twentieth Century. Pp. 
xi, 227. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. $6.95. 

' Viewed in terms of its geography, econ- 

omy, and social system, the South com- 


prises not one section but many. Even , 


within the individual states there are dis- 
tinctive areas which are clearly recogniz- 
able. Following Reconstruction, the “New 
South” did not recover or develop at a 
uniform rate. Mississippi, a predominantly 
agricultural and relatively poor state, had 
an enclave of prosperous cotton plantations 
in the Yazoo Mississippi Delta. This area, 
roughly diamond-shaped, is bounded on the 
west by the Mississippi River and on the 
east, first by a line of bluffs running from 
a point just below Memphis to Greenwood, 
and then by the Yazoo River, which runs 
in a southwesterly direction until it joins 
the Mississippi at Vicksburg. This basin 
of rich alluvial land comprises approxi- 
mately 4,520,000 acres and is admirably 
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suited to cotton culture. The Delta and 
its post-Reconstruction economy is the 
subject of this monograph, based on a 
doctoral dissertation written by Professor 
Brandfon at Harvard University in 1961. 

Much of the acreage in the Delta was 
still in timber after the Civil War, and its 
rich bottom lands were subject to periodic 
floods since the ante bellum levee: system 
had largely been destroyed by Union ar- 
mies. The postwar planters were mainly 
native Mississippians, but the development 
and exploitation of the Delta Cotton King- 
dom were closely linked with the invest- 
ment of outside capital, mostly Northern, 
though to a limited extent British. The 
labor force was principally made up of 
Negroes, working under a system of farm 
tenancy. An attempt was made to intro- 
duce Italian farm labor into the region. 
The Italians were good workers, but many 
became dissatisfied and left. ‘The paternal- 
istic planter was still dependent upon his 
Negro tenants. 

Speculation in Jand, especially in the 
large tracts forfeited for nonpayment of 
taxes, characterized the 1870’s and 1880's. 


_ Railroad companies were among the largest 


investors. Collis P. Huntington, a North- 
ern railroad entrepreneur, took over the 
Memphis and Vicksburg Railroad and its 
recent purchase of 774,000 acres of Delta 
land. More important still were the land 
purchases and acquisition and expansion of 
the north-south rail lines through the Delta 
by the Ilinois Central The author has 
expressed it succincily: “The interests of 
the Yazoo Delta became the interests of 
the Illinois Central.” Yet, during the 
Populist era, Mississippians turned against 
the Illinois Central. It was a monopoly, 
and many felt that it was not entitled in 
perpetuity to tax exemptions originally 
given to induce capital investment in the 
state. Suits for collection of back taxes 
from one of its subsidiary lines were 
ultimately won. 

Professor Brandfon has done a thorough 
research job, and his study of the economic 
history of the Mississippi Yazoo Delta is 
well written and adequately documented 
His interpretations seem eminently fair. 
The planters of the Delta have been able 
to prosper and set themselves apart from 
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their less fortunate neighbors in other sec- 
tions of Mississippi because of the lavish 
hand of nature and also because of the 
edvantages of well-organized and efficiently 
run large-scale farming, made possible in 
part by the investment of outside capital 
and by the availability of railroads to 
transport their cotton 
W ALEXANDER Masry 

Dean and Professor of History 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 

Virginia 


CHARLES SELLERS. James .K. Polk: Con- 
tinentalist, 1843-1846. Pp. x, 513. 
Princeton, N J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. $12.50. 

This is the second of a projected three- 
volume series on the life of James K. Polk. 
The years treated, 1843-1846, begin with 
tragedy and end in triumph. In 1843 
Polk had just experienced a second and 
humiliating defeat for the governorship of 
the state of Tennessee. Rejection at home 
forced Polk to seek compensation on the 
national scene. Polk’s ambition in 1844 


wes to capture second place on the national . 


Democratic ticket. A number of develop- 
ments, however, combined to improve his 
fortune, and much to the surprise of him- 
self and others, Polk ended up with the 
nomination for first place. Running on a 
platform that called for expansion into 
both Oregon and Texas, Polk, not quite 
fifty, became the youngest President to 
occupy the office up to his time. 

The first two years of Polk’s presidency 
saw the settlement of the Oregon question 
with Great Britain and the enactment of 
the Walker Tariff, the Independent Treas- 
ury, and the warehouse system. It is 
generally agreed that, from the point of 
view of long-lasting legislation, Polk’s ad- 
ministration was one of the most significant 
since that of George Waskington 

In his preface the author remarks that 
“historical estimates of Polk are heavily 
influenced by the unenthusiastic judgments 
of his contemporaries” Apparently, it is 
the intention of the author to take up 
where Polk's contemporaries left off. He 
tells us that Polk was disingenuous, devi- 
ous, Narrow, rigid, reserved, artificial, un- 
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lovable, and unlikable and that the goals of 
his administration were reactionary, ar-e 
rogant, and racist. And, just to make sure 
that no one misses the point, he makes 
frequent reference to Polk’s smallness of 
stature and physical infirmities. He also 
plainly implies that the failure to produce 
children was due to Polk’s rather than his 
wife’s impotence or infertility. 

To offset such a formidable array of 
negative traits, Polk’s only positive assets 
were self-sufficiency and an integrated per- 
sonality One cannot help wondering how 
anyone burdened with so many inadequa- 
cies could make his way in American poli- 
tics to become governor of his state, 
Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and President of the 
United States. One may certainly disagree 
with what Polk did as President, but no 
one has ever charged him with weakness 
or ineffectiveness. 

This biography is based upon an ex- 
haustive study of original sources, and it 
will probably be considered “definitive” 
along with Malone’s multivolume biography 
of Jefferson and Link’s Wilson. Perhaps 
final judgment should be postponed until 
it is completed We have yet to hear 
about Polk as commander in chief in the 
war with Mexico Hopefully, the final 
volume will also give an over-all assessment 
of Polk both as a man and a public figure, 
for this second volume is long on descrip- 
tion and short on analysis 

Harry L. Cores 

Professor of History 

Ohio State University 


JoæLr H Supey The Shrine of Party: 
Congressional Voting Behavior, 1841- 
1852 Pp x, 292. Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1967. $6.00. 
The United States Congress probably 

is the most independent, viable, and effec- 

tive national legislative body in the world. 

Although it has, in many ways, in the last 

three-quarters of a century lost to the 

executive branch the initiative in policy 
innovation, its independence of the execu- 
tive seems quite formidable when it is 
compared to the British House of Com- 
mons, the French National Assembly, 
the German Bundestag, or the [Italian 
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Chamber of Deputies. While a few in- 
novations in legislative organization coming 
out of western European practice, like 
that of the Ombudsman, are under serious 
consideration among American parliamen- 
tarjans, on the whole, legislators abroad 
seem more inclined to introduce American 
methods of legislative organization in their 
parliaments than the other way around, 
Wide interest in, and some emulation of, 
the American legislative experiment has 
not, strangely enough, led to substantial 
introspection about legislative institutions 
in the United States, and there has par- 
ticularly been rather little study of their 
political development. 

To put it in its simplest and briefest 
form, it is unlikely that our capacity to 
explain the behavior of the contemporary 
American Congress will be adequate unless 
we can explain how it acquired its present 
shape. Congress is a highly institutional- 
ized human group, and its collective be- 
havior is much influenced by the traditions, 
norms, leadership structures, and patterns 
of activity which have grown up over a 
fairly long period of time and have under- 
gone important changes Political research 
focusing upon legislative institutions re- 
quires both theories about aggregate in- 
dividual behavior and theories about the 
institutional development of legislatures 
Most of our research attention in the post- 
war years has been given to research on 
the individual behavior of contemporary 
legislators—their roles influences on their 
choices, their voting behavior, and legis- 
lative bargaining processes. Few attempts 
have been made to implement a program 
of research on the development of legis- 
latures in systematic and theoretical terms. 

The present book, written by a very 
bright young historian, makes an important 
and unusual contribution to historical inter- 
pretation of political conflict in the United 
States in the mid-nineteenth century. It 
turns out that, based upon a more complete 
analysis of Congressional voting than has 
heretofore been accomplished, sectional bi- 
furcations of national political conflict did 
not occur in the Congressional setting as 
early as historians like Avery Craven 
thought. Rather, when a wide spectrum 
of systematically selected Congressional is- 


sues are tested, political conflict in the 
Congresses of the 1840’s was highly par- 
tisan. Democratic and Whig congressmen 
differed significantly in their voting re- 
gardless of whether they represented the 
North, the South, or the West. Even in 
the so-called “pivotal” Twenty-ninth Con- 
gress, both parties were highly united 
against one another, although Professor 
Silbey’s analysis clearly shows the incipient 
sectionalization of the Democratic party in 
the voting behavior of its members of this 
Congress. The analysis shows very vividly 
how creeping sectionalism came to pervade 
the structure of voting in the Congress, 
beginning with slavery votes in the second 
session of the Twenty-ninth Congress, as 
congressmen tried, with decreasing success 
after 1846, to deal with the slavery issue 
within the framework of the partisan pat- 
tern of Congressional voting in the first 
half of the decade, and perhaps before 
But even in the 1850’s the tenacity of 
national party loyalties is reflected in Con- 
gressional voting patterns on issues which 
did not directly involve the consequences 
of the Mexican War and the issue of the 
expansion of slavery. In the autumn of 
the book, Professor Silbey chides his pro- 
fessional colleagues to adopt more system- 
atic research methods and urges them to 
make more sophisticated use of quantita- 
tive data where it is appropriate 

The principal research technique utilized 
in this study is an elementary application 
of cumulative scale analysis to the analysis 
of roll-call votes The author analyzes 
his data quite effectively for his own 
purposes, and his use~of quantitative data 
is combined with a gracefully straight- 
forward and interesting discussion To say 
that the data could have been much more 
powerfully handled by applying the tech- 
nological and methodological developments 
of the last fifteen years only reinforces the 
author’s own implied admonition that pro- 
fessional historians as a body are far behind 
the other social sciences in the use of 
quantitative methods and that historians 
desperately need to use such methods in a 
sophisticated way to solve research prob- 
lems with which they want to deal. This 
book may, in a sense, be a testimonial to 
the critical need for historians in academic 
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departments, even though their own pro- 
fessional training was fully humanistic, to 
require that their graduate students who 
wish to do research in political history ac- 
quire adequate preparation in measurement, 
statistics, and computer science, and to re- 
ward them for acquiring it 

Professor Silbey’s study is not, in the 
end, entirely satisfying to the serious stu- 
dent of legislative behavior. He uses the 
roll-call votes of congressmen not so much 
to tell us something important about what 
Congress was like as an institution in the 
mid-nineteenth century, but to find a re- 
flection in Congressional voting of issues 
pervading the general political system. The 
votes of congressmen are used as a sound- 
ing board for the broader dimensions of 
national and sectional political conflict 
We learn very little about the institutional 
life of Congress—its leaders, its powerful 
committees, the connections of its senators 
with state political organizations, its rela- 
tions with the President, or the influences 
other than party and section which affected 
its members This is not very much a 
book about Congress. It is important to 
know that the Congresses of the 1840’s 
were dominated by partisan loyalties and 
identifications, but a developmental analy- 
sis would lead us to ask how the institution 
crystallized and managed conflict, how the 
institution itself was patterned, and how 
representatives in the institution converted 
public demands into authoritative policy. 
Perhaps when we are satisfied that we have 
cleared the desks of the inadequate and 
easily demolished speculations of some 
hoary old historians, it will be possible for 
us to work more seriously at these broader 
and deeper questions of developmental 
analysis. 

SAMUEL C PATTERSON 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Iowa 


JEAN ALEXANDER WILBURN  Biddle’s 
Bank: The Crucial Years. Pp. 149. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967. $6 50. 

Mrs. Wilburn concentrates on two major 
questions, namely, what regions and eco- 
nomic groups favored rechartering the Sec- 
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ond Bank of the United States in the 
crucial years of Andrew Jackson’s first 
administration, and why did they fail. 
The study is more political than economic 
although the author is an economist and 
occasionally makes cogent economic argu- 
ments. Rechartering depended on the 
votes of congressmen as well as senators— 
R. C. Catterall limited his analysis to 
senators only, a mistake—and these, in 
turn, were influenced sometimes by their 
state legislatures and by memorials sent to 
Congress in the Bank’s behalf. Mrs. Wil- 
burn discusses both the arguments used in 
memorials and the people presenting them 
in order to bring out the thinking of the 
time. Biddle’s correspondence and the Van 
Buren papers were also most helpful. But, 
most of all, one must admire the author’s 
logical analysis. She either disproves or 
casts serious doubt on many of the long- 
accepted generalities about the Second 
Bank and the presidential campaign of 
1832. For example, although the Bank 
had a bad image during its earlier years, 
this was not so by 1832. Biddle had greatly 
improved it, especially after 1828, by mak- 
ing the Bank so useful to merchants doing 
business across the country and by helping 
the West. It provided a better market for 
bills of exchange. Its branches were gen- 
erally the only bank with national connec- 
tions in some less settled areas. They 
frequently provided the only reliable cur- 
rency, too. The public appreciated this, 
and the majority favored rechartering the 
Bank. It had many Democratic supporters. 

Catterall notwithstanding, the strongest 
political support for the Bank was in the 
West and Southwest, except for Tennessee, 
and in Pennsylvania New England was 
apathetic, or even hostile, except for Ver- 
mont, and the South was not unfriendly, 
except for parts of Georgia and Virginia 
New York ended by vigorously opposing 
techarter but was split until the Albany 
Regency backing Martin Van Buren, who 
was unfairly martyred by Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster, united the New Yorkers (pp 
122, 125) The Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank of Albany also played a key role. 
Mrs. Wilburn believes that if Biddle had 
approved a branch of the Second Bank for 
Albany, as friends repeatedly urged him to 
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do, New York might have voted the other 
way, the vote for rechartering would have 
been more one-sided, and Jackson would 
not have vetoed the bill (pp. 106, 128). 

Mrs. Wilburn likewise whittles down the 
long-held belief of state-bank opposition. 
Except in eastern New York, Georgia, 
Virginia, and New England, the state banks 
strongly supported the desire of their sup- 
ported archenemy for a recharter (pp. 44, 
118, 130). 

But the key point is that, popular as 
the Bank was, the people’s hero, Andrew 
Jackson, was even more popular. Many 
politicians, faced with the choice of either 
losing the Bank or embarrassing Jackson, 
reluctantly chose to vote against the Bank. 
Even during the 1832 campaign, however, 
Jackson strategists gave the impression that 
the President might approve the Bank if it 
agreed to a properly modified new charter 
(pp. 132-133). 

This is the most important book dealing 
with the Second Bank to appear since 
Bray Hammond’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Banks and Politics in America, published 
in 1957, 

Donatp L. KEMMERER 

Professor of American 

Economic History 

University of Illinois 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton, Vol. X: December 
1791-January 1792; Vol. XI: February 
1792-June 1792. Edited by Harold C. 
Syrett, in association with Jacob E. 
Cooke, and with the assistance of Jean 
G. Cooke, Cara-Louise Miller, Dorothy 
Twohig, and Patricia Syrett. Pp. xxxiii, 
1,272. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966. $25.00. 

“Tt has been a long time since I have 
heard from you,” Hamiltons Virginia 
friend Henry Lee told him in June 1792, 
“tho daily I hear of you: commended by 
some, condemned by others—sometimes 
you are mounted to the skys on the wings 
of fame, again whisked into the infernal 
pit.” Hemilton was certainly busy in the 
seven months covered by these two vol- 
umes of the magnificent edition which is 
being directed by Harold C. Syrett and 
Jacob E. Cooke. Here are some twelve 
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hundred pages of letters and documents 
sent and received in one short period. 

For the most part, the glory and the 
notoriety to which Lee alludes are muted 
in this crowded record. Much of the 
time, Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was concerned with petitions for relief 
and redress and with other miscellaneous 
official correspondence—for example, on 
the momentous matter of the collapse of 
the piers at Mud Island. He was busy 
with the administration of the Bank 
of the United States and with the affairs 
of the Society for Establishing Useful 
Manufactures. He was worried by the 
bankruptcy of the New York speculator 
William Duer. He was involved in fre- 
quent discussions with the British envoy 
George Hammond. It has been recently 
suggested that on this matter Hamilton 
carried indiscretion almost to the point of 
treason. The accusation is neither proved 
nor disproved by the evidence available in 
these two volumes. No fresh evidence is 
presented, either, on his relations with Pres- 
ident Washington or on his growing and 
heartily reciprocated hostility to the Jef- 
fersonians. One or two abusive letters to 
Hamilton are cited; in general, we are 
obliged to read between the lines for a 
sense of what Alexander Hamilton was up 
to, or what his enemies thought he was 
up to. 

A sense of contrast is nevertheless not 
lacking. The busy, resourceful public man 
is represented by the final version of his 
Report on Manufactures, preceded by a 
preliminary draft written by his under- 
secretary Tench Coxe, and by no less than 
four successive drafts composed by Hamil- 
ton. The ultimate Report is closely an- 
notated, so as to show in fascinating detail 
how Hamilton formed and composed his 
ideas, and from which theorists of the 
perlod he had adapted them. The prime 
influence was, of course, Adam Smith. Sub- 
sidiary influences included Necker, Mala- 
chy Postlethwayt, and David Hume. Ham- 
ilton’s subsequent Report on the Public 
Debt and Loans, a briefer document, is 
also of great interest when taken in con- 
junction with the four “vindications” of 
the funding system which he prepared for 
the press but never published. Hamilton 
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the controversialist is further represented 
by the twenty-page letter which he sent in 
May 1792 to Edward Carrington to ex- 
plain “the present state of political parties 
and views,” and to indict Jefferson and 
Madison as conspirators and double-dealers. 
It is a passionate if not entirely convincing 
polemic. Though the editors have to draw 
the line somewhere. it would have been 
useful to be reminded of what Jeiferson 
and Madison were saying of Hamilton at 
this juncture. Perhaps that will come in 
the next pair of volumes, when the Presi- 
dent was striving to mediate between his 
Secretary of the Treasury and his Secre- 
tary of State. 

The startling contrast is provided by 
Hamilton’s private inferno. All the while 
that he was engrossed in public policy, and 
its attendant controversies, he was em- 
broiled in a private scandal. He had 
allowed himself to get into a liaison with 
a Mrs. Maria Reynolds. The husband, 
James Reynolds, simulated grief and indig- 
nation, demanded a thousand dollars as a 
form of blackmail, and then dunned Hamil- 
ton for several smaller “loans.” Letters 
from James Reynolds, explaining his 
wretched situation—or “setivation,” as he 
usually spelled it—were interspersed with 
incoherent pleas from Maria to her “dear 
colonel Hamilton,” begging him to come 
and see her again. Fortunately for his 
political survival, the Colonel stayed away. 

Marcus CUNLIFFE 

University of Sussex 

England 


Oscar HANDLIN and Mary HANDLIN 
(Eds.). The Popular Sources of Political 
Authority: Documents of the Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780. Pp. xi, 962. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1966. $17.50. 

This nearly thousand-page collection of 
documents should be an excellent starting 
point for students of the American Revolu- 
tion, as well as students of what the 
Handlins term, “The Popular Sources of 
Political Authority.” Careful planning 
surely went into the editing of these docu- 
ments, and a sound thesis emerges in the 
fifty-page Introduction. which constitutes 
the first section of the book. The struc- 
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ture of the remaining three sections is 
chronological, the second part presenting 
the documents relating to the Constitution 
of 1778, January 1777-November 1778. 
The documents reveal a dramatic mo- 
mentum of a process actually occurring and 
gradually taking form and clarification 
The same is true of the third section, which 
presents documents relating to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of 1780, Febru- 
ary 1779-March 1780. The fourth part 
of the book deals with Ratification, May 
1780-June 1780, presenting documents re- 
lating to the results from the countries. 
A short appendix presents an identification 
of some of the three hundred towns. In 
reference to this, the authors state that they 
“have been unable to establish a meaning- 
ful correlation between the social condi- 
tions in specific towns and the attitudes 
expressed in the responses” (p 933). 

The purpose of the authors in presenting 
these documents is to “examine, in one 
state, the interaction among the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, the existing institutions 
of government, and the unspoken assump- 
tions of the people about their relationship 
to power” (pp. 2-3). There is no doubt 
that the documents reveal such interaction 
and relationships. The main criticism of 
revealing such relationships through docu- 
ments is that documents are not conducive 
to the continuous reading necessary to 
grasp the interconnections which the Hand- 
lins see in them. Moreover, one feels 
somewhat disappointed in not having the 
advantage of seeing these documents within 
a context of analysis, particularly through 
the considerable analytic powers of the 
Handlins : 

Despite the inherent weakness in a col- 
lection of documents, this book should be 
appreciated by graduate students and schol- 
ars and should be especially useful as a 
reference for undergraduates, for whom 
documents are not readily available. The 
excellent organization and the suggestive 
insights in the Introduction may even en- 
courage the reader to approach the collec- 
tion as he would an interpretative study. 

FRANK J KLINGBERG 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles ' 
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Tuomas C. Barrow. Trade and Empire: 
The British Customs Service in Colonial 
America, 1650-1775. Pp. xii, 336. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1967. $8.00. 


This book consists of twelve chapters, 
plus appendixes, a bibliography, notes, 
and an index. The Appendixes show the 
American customs organization in 1710 and 
the process of entering a ship, reproduce 
a customs report for 1725, and list the 
ports of North America in 1770. The 
style of the book is good. There are few 
errors. 


brief and swift-moving. This is one of its 
virtues; for a monograph on the colonial 
customs service might easily have incor- 
porated much of Andrews, Beer, Dickerson, 
and Osgood and have been expanded un- 
necessarily. Of course, a discussion of 
British customs statutes, offices, and offi- 
cials is found here; but Mr. Barrow’s 
emphasis is upon the operation of the 
customs service, insofar as this could be 
determined from surviving papers and 
documents in England and America. 

One comes away from a reading of this 
excellent study with a renewed feeling of 
the futility of the British customs service 
in the colonies. For it was a service based 
upon mercantilism, a policy almost in- 
credibly inept and unrealistic. Mr. Barrow 
believes that the tightening of the system 
on the eve of the Revolution came a century 
too late to be effective. And yet the evi- 
dence he presents of colonial opposition to 
trade laws even in the seventeenth century 
maxes one wonder if there ever was a time 
when such laws could have been enforced 
satisfactorily. Indeed, the proposal of 
Samuel Adams that all trade laws from 
Charles II forward should be repealed was 
not without merit. 

Mr. Barrow wisely makes no effort to say 
who or what was “right” or “wrong” in 
the numerous clashes of colonial commer- 
cial interests with British officialdom; for 
transcending widespread violations of cus- 
toms laws was the larger issue of British 
imperialism versus an American provincial- 
ism or rising nationalism. Long before our 
Revolution, Englishmen in America were 
being spoken of as “foreigners.” Thought- 
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ful Americans knew the truth: the level of 
Jaw enforcement could rise no higher than 
respect for the law itself. And Americans 
could not respect laws aimed at making 
them and their economy subservient to 
England, a country whose inhabitants were 
not entitled to a preferred status in the 
empire. 

Colonial experience under British cus- 
toms laws was a mighty factor in precipi- 
tating the American revolution and inde- 
pendence. In throwing new light on this 
story, Mr. Barrow has made a valuable 
contribution to a better understanding of 
our early history. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

Kensington 

Maryland 
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JOEN GUNTHER. Inside South America. 
Pp. xvi, 610. New York: Harper &. 
Row, 1966. $7.95. ; 

John Gunther, famous for his surveys, 
now offers -his second résumé of Latin 
America. Since his first, which appeared 
in 1941, he notes an enormous change in 
the area’s tempo and character. His pres- 
ent volume is limited to South America 
proper, excluding the countries north of 
Panama, leaving out two areas of impor- 
tance, the Caribbean Islands and Central 
America. His chief preoccupation is with 
revolution—“Is South America in a true 
pre-revolutionary stage?” And he draws 
interesting conclusions. 

Gunther’s method is familiar—a com- 


“bined political, territorial, and economic 


travelogue, largely revolving around impor- 
tant personalities. The judgments are al- 
ways informed. In some specific events, 
they are open to some question as, for 
example, in the case of Janio Quadros’ 
resignation from the Brazilian presidency 
in 1961. He treats somewhat casually the 
Communist-guerrilla penetration of some 
South American universities. His account, 
nevertheless, is the most complete and dis- 
criminating one-volume summary account 
of recent political events and the chief 
actors in them. 
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Yet the fundamental question Gunther 
asks himself—whether there must be- a 
“revolution” in Latin America—remains a 
riddle. Probably no answer is possible at 
this time; even the word “revolution” is 
capable of too many meanings, Rightly, 
he contends (p. 133) that South America 
needs. first, education; secondly, develop- 
ment and modernization; thirdly, political 
stability; and fourthly, land reform. All 
true, but some are inconsistent with each 
other; none of them are likely to be solved 
by violent processes; and solution to “land- 
reform” has yet to be worked out. His 
chapter, “More Changes, More Chances,” 
and the following chapter on relations with 
the United States—surprisingly, they are 
in the middle of the book instead of at the 
end—are very much worth reading. This 
reviewer does not agree with some of the 
conclusions. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States is rather more than a “wind 
tunnel, open at both ends and full of 
chinks, through which words whir” (p. 
143). It has done some excellent work. 
“Intervention” ought not to have been con- 
fused with defense against seizure from the 
outside which, in the inter-American sys- 
tem, justifies defense by any American 
country, including the United States 

Gunther is right in concluding that “the 
United States should vigorously and com- 
prehensively take the side of the people, 
even if a consequence of this is radical 
social change.” The problem, of course, is 
to know who speaks for “the people” and 
what “the people” consider in their in- 
terest. Self-appointed spokesmen are plenti- 
ful, and not unknown in the United States. 
Regrettably some of the loudest claimants 
for the role seem to think that they can 
secure a mandate from “the people” 
through terrorism and guerrilla wars. My 
own guess is that “che people” want neither 
to be bullied by military force, robbed by 
corrupt governments, nor pushed around 
by Communist regimes. I am not as sure 
as Gunther that any new Latin-American 
revolutionary regime will carry a decisive 
anti-American note—that will depend on 
circumstances. But his conclusion that 
Latin-Americans, though needing us, want 
to be themselves, and his note oi their 
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dilemma—how to be “independent” while 
seeking American aid—is unimpeachable 

The appended tabular catalogue of coun- 
tries, with population and its increase, race 
composition, per capita income, exports, 
principal problems, form of government, 
and political personalities, is admirable. 
That, and its extensive bibliography, make 
the volume extremely useful for reference 
or classwork. 

ADOLF A. BERLE 
Columbia University 


Howard F. Cine (Ed.). Latin-American 
History: Essays on Its Study and Teach- 
ing, 1898-1965, Vols, I and If. Pp. xx, 
813. Austin. University of Texas Press, 
for the Conference on Latin-American 
History, 1967. $25.00. 

These two volumes are divided into nine 
sections of unequal length: (1) “Intro- 
duction”; (2) “Precursors to 1900”; (3) 
“Pioneers, 1900-1918”; (4) “The Hispanic 
American Historical Review”; (5) “Bol- 
ton, Boltonism, and Neo-Boltonism”; (6) 
“The Inter-War Years, 1919-1940”; (7) 
“World War II, 1941-1945”; (8) “The 
Immediate Postwar Years, 1946-1954”; 
and (9) “A Fecund Decade, 1955-1965”. 
Numbers 5 through 9 are the longest sec- 
tions by far, especially the last, which oc- 
cupies 283 pages. Each page in the vol- 
umes contains two columns, and the type 
is rather small, so that the task of com- 
piling, printing, and proofreading must 
have been rather heavy, if not irksome. 

The compilation contains reprints of 105 
articles or public addresses of different 
lengths prepared by seventy-one scholars 
on Latin-American topics: history, eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, general cul- 
ture, and so on. Several of the authors 
are no longer alive. The editor describes 
his compilation as an “anthology,” mean- 
ing, of course, a selection of the best 
publications that have appeared on these 
subjects, including both the topics that 
have been stressed by these authors and 
other subjects recommended at length for 
further research and increased emphasis. 
Moreover, the compilation embraces items 
on professional organizations and journals 
and devotes considerable space to criticism, 
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mostly adverse, of textbooks dealing with 
Latin-American history. 

Some of the scholars are honored more 
than others. Howard F. Chne, Harvard 
Ph.D., contributes nine items plus his 
general introduction. Three writers— 
Arthur P. Whitaker, Harvard Ph.D.; 
Charles Gibson, Yale Ph.D.; Richard P. 
Morse, Columbia Ph D.—contribute four 
items each. Four scholars—Lewis Hanke, 
Harvard Ph.D., and J. T. Lanning, Cali- 
fornia Ph.D., among them—contribute three 
each. Among the ten contributing two 
articles each are Herbert E. Bolton, founder 
or the California School of Western and 
Latin-American history, Stanley Stein, who 
is a Ph.D. from Harvard, and Benjamin 
Keen, a Ph.D. from Yale. Fifty-one 
scholars were awarded only one item each. 
But those less honored, or even excluded, 
should not feel discouraged; they are part 
of a rather large group: there are now some 
eight hundred scholars in the United States 
who are specialists in Latin-American his- 
tory! I indicated the institutions where 
the most honored were trained because the 
editor has failed to do so in his “Biblio- 
phical Index of Items” and because the 
information might have significance. 

Criticism of textbooks dealing with 
Latin-American history occupies consider- 
able space in these volumes. Bolton of 
California is accorded most attention; but 
others, though not always mentioned by 
name, are not neglected by the critics, 
who are rich in precepts but poor in per- 


` formance;—few, if any, of them have pro- 


duced textbooks. Compared with Bolton 


‘and a few others who have published 


such books, most of the critics are 
amateurs. Until this profession is domi- 
nated by a salaried and subsidized oli- 
garchy residing in Washington, D.C., and 
points to the east and north thereof, the 
longevity of textbooks in this field may be 
determined largely by those who adopt 
them for classroom use in a free-enterprise 
competitive system. This reviewer is 
rather intimate with at least one scholar 
who has produced and frequently revised 
a text on the history of Latin America 
that had been utilized for a period of some 
thirty-five years—and another revision is 
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scheduled to appear before the end of the 
year 1967. 

In spite of these mild complaints and 
some minor adverse criticisms—absence of 
a general index of contents, failure to 
emphasize the umportance of literary style, 
and lack of full identification of many of 
the authors, for example—this compilation ` 
of the contributions by seventy-one writers 
and esteemed colleagues, most of them still 
among the living, should prove very useful 
to scholars and graduate students con- 
cerned with the Western Hemisphere and 
should occupy a prominent place on the 
reserve shelves of many campuses in the 
United States and abroad. In order to be 
fully appreciated, however, the two vol- 
umes will have to be read carefully and 
repeatedly. They are least satisfactory for 
the period since 1945. 

J. Feen Riepy 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Chicago 


Carros M. CASTELO. Growth and Inte- 
gration in Central America. Pp. x, 188. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
$15.00. 


Central American integration has suc- 
ceeded so far. There have been required 
institutions, a common external tariff, the 
removal of intercountry imposts, and new 
industries. Numerous problems remain, 
however, as social, political, and economic 
systems are restructured. The agenda of 
unfinished business includes broad agrarian 
reforms to increase productivity in primary 
sectors, increasing skills of the economically 
active population, changing income dis- 
tributions, and social and political mod- 
ernization. Dr. Castillo’s timely study in- 
cludes fifteen chapters, subdivided into two 
major parts and a useful bibliography. 
There is no index, and its price is too high. 
Part I, principally historical, ranges from 
the colonial period to the years preceding 
the current integration effort, Part I, 
“Search for a New Pattern of Growth,” 
deals with the current integration. 

Early integration efforts in Central 
America collapsed because of internal sta- 
bility, international politics, and the colo- 
nial powers’ control of reciprocal trade 
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flows. The story, well known and em- 
bodied within the framework o7 economic 
theory, makes up the Prebisch Thesis. Dr. 
Castillo explains why Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras are less developed than other Central 
American countries. Differences were based 
on different physical resource encowments 
and noneconomic factors. A concentrated 
political power and a skewed dis:ribution 
of wealth and income have constra.ned the 
domestic demand for products: the major 
impetus to economic growth from agri- 
cultural exports has impeded establishing 
important intersectoral linkages and mu- 
tually reinforcing relationships. Growth 
has been stifled and unbalanced. Resource 
allocations were not responsive to iactor 
price changes, and direct, coercive means 
were required. 

The first stage of Central American de- 
velopment ended in the 1930’s witkout 
vigorous industrialization. Dr. Castillo aiso 
states that “post-war years must be œn- 
sidered as a period of variations arounc a 
basically stagnant pattern.” 

In Part II, current integration effor:s, 
it is emphasized, require new productive 
` organizations and a restructuring of factcr 
and product markets. Regional integratioa 
for stimulating growth is occurring ir. 
Central America, Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East. In Europe, the 
Common Market postdated industrializa- 
tion. Dr. Castillo does a creditable job of 
sketching out the issues of the Central 
American situation; regrettably, he has not 
employed the more incisive tools of the 
economic theory of customs unions. There 
is an extensive literature—theoretical and 
empirical—on the central issues of trade 
creation and trade diversion. What are 
the prospects for economies of scale? for 
linkage interactions? and for incentives to 
investment? Are these elements quantifi- 
able, in order to assess better their con- 
tribution to the area’s integration? Dr. 
Castillo does not examine in depth methods 
for harmonizing disjoint national policies. 
Hence, the book’s principal weakness is its 
lack of analytical rigor; it is predicated on 
generalization, unsupported by empirical 
hypothesis testing. 

For Dr. Castillo, a successful economic 
union is not a foregone conclusion. Inte- 
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gration must bring about a new political 
structure and an alignment more sensitive 
to public demands and welfare require- 
ments. Inherent conflicts of interest be- 
tween groups must be resolved. Economi- 
cally, a balance of gains and losses will 
arise for each member country: (1) losses 
in government revenues as goods enter 
each country from the others duty free; 
(2) losses in countries’ enterprises as they 
encounter competition from more efficient 
industries; (3) the creation of trade with 
the removal of intercountry tariffs; and 
(4) trade diversion from abroad. Dr. 
Castillo rightly concludes that “this is not 
an enterprise in which each and every 
member is bound to grow at the same 
rate; nor can it be expected that they will 
all maintain equal levels of employment. 
The concept of balance among countries, 
therefore, means that all of them enjoy 
equality of opportunities in (an) enlarged 
regional market.” 

In closing, I reiterate that Dr. Castillo 
has written on a significant subject; his 
book is a useful, initial step in compre- 
hending the political economy of the proc- 
ess. It is hoped that his effort will clear 
the way for a more comprehensive and 
technically oriented study so that the con- 
tribution of integration to the dynamic 
process of economic development may be 
better understood. 

Joseru A. Hasson 
Bethesda 5 . 
Maryland ; 
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BERNARD B. Fatt. Hell in a Very Small 
Place: The Siege of Dien Bien Phu. 
Pp. xi, 515. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1967. $8.95. 

On November 20, 1953, nearly two 
thousand French paratroops were dropped 
into the valley of Dien Bien Phu in 
northwestern Vietnam to create an airhead 
from which actions could be taken to 
eliminate the Vietminh from the T’ai coun- 
try and to guard northern Laos. Five 
monihs later, May 7, 1954, the gold- 
starred red flag of the Vietminh was raised 
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over the French command bunker at Dien 

eBien Phu. The French forces had ac- 
cepted casualties numbering over thirteen 
thousand, including more than two thou- 
sand dead, in its defense of the valley. 
The equivalent of seventeen French bat- 
talions had passed through Dien Bien Phu, 
although no more than ten had been de- 
ployed simultaneously. The French faced 
six divisions of the Vietminh who, with 
estimated casualties of twenty-three thou- 
sand, including eight thousand dead, paid 
dearly for the most prestigious victory the 
army of General Giap had won. 

Although engaging no more than 4 per 
cent of the French military in Vietnam 
and although fighting in a region remote 
from the important centers of French 
influence, the battle of Dien Bein Phu was 
the climax of the colonial war in Vietnam. 
Under the shadow of this military defeat, 
the West began negotiations about Indo- 
China in Geneva on May 8, 1954. At the 
same time the battle of Dien Bien Phu was 
the prologue to the second Vietnam war. 
It proved conclusively that a “people’s 
army” could, given strategic advantage, 
defeat a Western military power in con- 
ventional battle. 

Bernard Fall, in this well-written, dis- 
passionate, and detailed study of the mili- 
tary confrontation in the valley of Dien 
Bien Phu, has made a valuable contribution 
to military history and to the documenta- 
tion of the Indo-Chinese wars. Fall’s 
study, based on access to previously un- 
published French archival material, inter- 
views, and correspondence, is a painstaking 
analysis of the battle itself and the poli- 
tical-military decisions that spelled defeat 
for the French, from the first decision to 
reocctpy the valley. He traces the course 
of atzack and counterattack, sortie and 
patrol, relieving what might have become 
a tedious undertaking by a wealth of 
anecdotal personal information derived 
from ais interviews. Determining the grim 
and bloody fate of the besieged defenders 
of Dien Bien Phu were at’ least. two 
primary failures in the planning of the 
Frenca command. They badly underesti- 
mated the enemy’s capabilities, particularly 
their capacity to maintain logistical support 
for the artillery emplaced in the highland 
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around the valley. Secondly, and perhaps 
decisively, they did not have adequate air 
power to strike at the enemy and sustain 
the garrison. Moreover, the air power that 
was available was not utilized effectively. 
As to the question of whether a major 
American intervention in the air at Dien 
Bien Phu would have had desirable mili- 
tary effects and hence at Geneva, political 
effects, Fall answers unequivocally, “yes.” 

The United States had the option in early 
Spring 1954 to bring power to bear in 
Vietnam, but abandoned her ally, while, 
in Fall’s words, “the ally was fighting a 
war that the United States had encouraged 
him to fight to a point far beyond his own 
political objectives and most certainly far 
beyond his own military means.” In this 
sense, Dien Bien Phu was an American 
defeat as well. 

Fall avoids the traps of historical analogy 
in relating Dien Bien Phu and the kinds 
of decisions made to the more recent 
American involvement. The military cir- 
cumstances are very different. But the 
connections, both symbolic and politically 
real, between Dien Bien Phu and the 
American war are there. 

With this book, Bernard Fall added a 
major volume to his distinguished bibli- 
ography on Vietnam. Our knowledge of 
the struggle in Vietnam has been, to a 
considerable extent, due to his able report- 
ing and interpretation for a decade and a 
half. One can only mourn that he fell a 
casualty in that war. 

DonaLp E. WEATHERBEE 

Assistant Professor of 

International Studies 

University of South Carolina 


Metvin Gurtov. The First Vietnam 
Crisis: Chinese Communist Strategy and 
United States Involvement, 1953-1954. 
Pp. xxiv, 228. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1967. $7.00. 


This book, written to meet the require- 
ments for the Certificate of the East 
Asian Institute at Columbia University, 
discusses in great detail the policy of the 
American government during the final year 
of the French war in Indo-China. It is 
based primarily on American materials, in- 
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cluding the Dulles papers, and supplemented 
by interviews with some of the chief par- 
ticipants. Use is also made of Chinese, 
Trench, and British sources. The author 
emphasizes that Dulles was the prime 
mover in American policy, and the story 
is a depressing one. For some years France 
had been losing the war, but until shortly 
before the fall of Dien Bien Phu the ma- 
jority of the American military observers 
in Vietnam shared the unfounded optimism 
of the French higher command. Dulles 
and President Eisenhower believed in the 
domino theory, that the victory of Ho Chi 
Minh would be followed by the Commu- 
nist overthrow of the other weak states of 
Southeast Asia. The administration very 
strongly disapproved of France’s refusal to 
grant independence and self-government to 
her colony, but was afraid to insist on its 
views lest this provoke the French govern- 
ment into yielding to the growing antiwar 
feeling at home and withdrawing the army. 
Since there was strong hostility to sending 
an American army to Vietnam, the admin- 
istration continued its policy of increasing 
the supply of matériel to France. It re- 
jected the Anglo-French preference for 
peace negotiations and the partitioning of 
Vietnam. 

The first glimmerings of catastrophe 
dawned on Washington in March 1954. 
The impregnable fortress of Dien Bien 
Phu threatened to succumb, and General 
Navarre, the commander in chief, urgently 
requested that a strong American air force 
be sent to bomb the besiegers. Dulles 
apparently favored the plan, but discover- 
ing an almost total absence of Congres- 
sional support for single-handed American 
action, he and the President suddenly pro- 
posed a coalition with Britain and France 
to compel China to stop sending equip- 
ment to Ho Chi Minh. The author em- 
phasizes that the proposal was vague and 
inadequate as to the extent of American 
action if China refused to give way. 
Britain and France rejected the proposal, 
Dien Bien Phu was captured, and the 
President accepted the Anglo-French policy 
of peace by negotiation. “A posture of 
confusion, indecision, disunity, and mutual 
recriminations characterized the Western 
camp and exposed ‘American leadership to 
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its worst diplomatic defeat since the fall 
of Continental China.’ ” 
Lennox A. MILLs 
Wolfville 
Nova Scotia 


Donato G. Gun. Warlord: Yen Hsi- 
shan in Shansi Province, 1911-1949, Pp. 
xiv, 334. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967. $9.00. 

We can only welcome this careful study 
of one of China’s most important war- 


lords. Dr. Gillin has taken as his task the - 


examination of the career and achievements 
of Yen Msi-shan and has put his study in 
the perspective of the modern history of 
China. We need more studies of this sort, 
carefully documented and thoroughly pur- 
sued, using Chinese, Japanese, and West- 
ern sources, It is a study which at first 
blush would seem to be self-limiting, but 
the author shows his awareness of the 
larger context of Chinese history and 
throws light on modern times. It is with 
good reason that he emphasizes the base 
on which Yen developed his power, the 
land and people, the resources, and the 
history of the provinces of Shansi. With 
equally good reason he goes into Yen’s 
background and training, particularly the 
years he spent in Japan and the influence 
they had upon his outlook, his concept of 
government and the role of the military, 
and his view of the nature of nationalism. 
His ideological limitations are clearly 
brought out; in the end they were disas- 
trous, 

Dr. Gillin does not press his conclusions 
too far, which is just as well. The virtue 
of the book lies in its detailed treatment 
of Yen’s rise to power and his period of 
rule. This is excellent. We could use 
several more monographs on the warlords 
before making generalizations. Strange 
omissions from the Bibliography are Witt- 
fogel’s Oriental Despotism, which is surely 
as relevant to the general setting as many 
of the other works mentioned, and Jansen’s 
book on Sun Yat-sen and the Japanese. 

` GEORGE E. TAYLOR 
Director 
Far Eastern and 

Russian Institute 

University of Washington 
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Franz SCHURMANN. Ideology and Or- 

e ganization in Communist China. Pp. 
xlvi, 540. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1966 
$12.50. 


What Schurmann does in this work is 
to lay out a complete analytical scheme 
for comprehending the purpose, design, 
and direction of the operations of the 
Chinese Communist party. Broadly speak- 
ing, he is concerned with evaluating opera- 
tional concepts underlying the revolution- 
ary transformations in process in China un- 
der the Communist leadership—conceived, 
in the main, as problems of organizational 
management and leadership. One is there- 
fore not surprised that he should, at one 
stage of the work, compare the managerial 
problems of General Motors with those of 
the Communist party in the field of in- 
dustrial affairs. 

For conceptual development, Schurmann 
begins by making important analytical 
distinctions between Marxism-Leninism— 
“pure” ideology, fixing the entire Welt- 
anschauung—and the “thought of Mao 
Tse-tung”’—“practical” ideology, concerned 
with giving concrete expression to the 
Weltanschauung. In this light, Mao does 
not appear “more ideological than the 
Soviet leaders, but is more committed to 
seeking fully implementing methods and 
techniques for attaining Marxist-Leninist 
value-goals. Even before the “Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution” of recent days 
began, however, Schurmann detected signs 
that the “thought of Mao Tse-tung’—as 
practical ideology—might be transformed 
into “Maoism”’—a body of “pure” ideol- 
ogy standing on a level with Marxism, 
Leninism, and other “isms.” On this par- 
ticular point, much will depend on the 
eventual outcome of the contemporary 
“cultural revolution.” In any event, one is 
left with the impression that managerial 
techniques designed to implement the 
Marxist-Leninist value system are deeply 
rooted and have already transformed Chi- 
nese society. 

Schurmann thus approaches the organi- 
zational apparatus of the Chinese Commu- 
nist system not as apparatus standing alone 
and isolated from its environment—which 
the “power-struggle” attitudes of conven- 
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tional Kremlinologists often assume—but 
as an expression of an ever-changing 
synthesis—as practical needs change—of 
fundamental values (that is, concepts of 
right and wrong) and the norms of be- 
havior applicable to the supporting organi- 
zation and its components. Such a dialec- 
tical approach reveals many suggestive in- 
sights. It is fundamental, because it is 
compatible with the analytical perspectives 
which the Chinese leadership brings to bear 
upon its own theoretical and organizational 
problems. 

Following the introductory exposition of 
analytical themes, Schurmann deals suc- 
cessively with applications of the analysis 
to: “Party,” “Government,” “Manage- 
ment,” “Control,” “Cities,” and “Villages” 
(chapter-titles). “Army” is omitted, as 
Schurmann belatedly acknowledges (p. 12), 
but that would concern only those seeking 
additional data in a specialized area; it is 
really encompassed within the basic or- 
ganizational concept of the study. 

Certainly, this is a major contribution to 
the understanding of the Chinese Commu- 
nist system, probably the most compre- 
hensive yet published. It is based upon 
original documentation and is designed to 
expound a view of Chinese dynamics as 
seen in the Chinese context, interpreted by 
a scholar who has deeply and intensively 
committed himself to the subject. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles ` 


Harrison E. SALISBURY. Orbit of China. 
Pp. xi, 204. New York: Harper & Row, 
1967. $4.95. 


Harrison Salisbury’s New York Times dis- 
patches invariably command attention for 
their vivid narrative and perceptive com- 
mentary. In this book, an account of a 
25,000 miles trip through the Asian terri- 
tories bordering on China, he is a little 
disappointing. The purpose of the journey 
was to gather opinion from every available 
source in an attempt to analvze the internal 
situation in China and its repercussions. 
It is no reflection on Mr. Salisbury’s powers 
as a peripatetic observer if he has drawn 
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few unexpected conclusions; >ne could 
wish, though, that he had avoided the cliché 
more. Two of the most informative por- 
tions of this book occur in the dscriptions 
of a visit to Burma which produced an 
interview with General Ne Win and in the 
comments on Mongolia. There tke author’s 
past experiences give a greater sense of 
immediacy to his reporting. 

Mr. Salisbury equates China’s aggressive 
paranoia with the need to resolve her 
gigantic food-population problem and asks 
whether no step can be taken or policy 
adopted to avoid “the onrushing disaster.” 
He follows his rhetorical question with the 
statement that his travels left the unmis- 
takable impression that “Chine and the 
United States were far advanced along a 
course which could only lead -o nuclear 
war.” A final suggestion that China must 
be “dragged kicking and screaming” into 
the community of nations hardly seems a 
credible approach in the light >f current 
trends. Mr. Salisbury’s sincerit~ goes un- 
questioned, but his counsels on -approche- 
ment have an oddly ironic ring today. 
The time is late and the task 3 difficult, 
but not beyond American capabilities, he 
suggests. Yet there is no sign that this is 
understood, much less believed, by those 
empowered to act. That is th: dilemma 
for us all. 

A. C. Scort 

East Asian Program 

University of Wisconsin 


GEORGE AKITA. Foundations af Consti- 
tutional Government in Modern Japan, 
1868-1900. Pp. viii, 292. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University P-ess, 1967. 
$8.50. 

In this tightly packed and heevily docu- 
mented book, Mr. Akita takes issue with 
the postulate that the Meiji Constitution 
was a devilish concoction brewed by the 
cligarchs to thwart the political parties and 
forestall the development of damocracy. 
Persuasive is his argument in the first three 
chapters that neither public opinion nor 
the advocates of parliamentary g>vernment 
forced constitutionalism on the oligarchs, 
that the Meiji leaders had plans for a 
constitution before demands for one arose, 
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and that their thinking on the subject was 
in some respects more advanced than that, 
of their antagonists. Less convincing is 
his attempt in the next two chapters to 
“develop the theme that parliamentary 
government was... freely given.” That 
the makers of the constitution deliberately 
accepted “power-sharing,” imposed “cer- 
tain clear restrictions on the government,” 
and “extended certain rights to the people” 
are conclusions that some may not be 
able to accept unreservedly. It is easier to 
believe that the oligarchs “were confident 
that the controls they had created ... 
would work.” The aim of the author in 
the final five chapters is to “indicate how 
and why the oligarchs were basically wrong 
in their expectation . . . for a controlled 
parliamentary experiment.” His premises 
are that the Diet “was from the very begin- 
ning much stronger than the oligarchs had 
planned on its being”; that the oligarchs 
kept their commitment to constitutional 
government only because of national pride 
and national interest; that “inherent weak- 
nesses of the oligarchy . . . subverted its 
attempts to control and direct the growth 
of constitutionalism”; and that “the party 
men... neither overawed nor overwhelmed 
. .. used the period since 1881... to build 
up popular support . . . just as the oli- 
garchs had used the spare period to build 
up their mechanisms of control.” 

In the four-page “Epilogue,” the point is 
made that after 1900 “the strength and 
influence of the parties continued to de- 
velop, tortuously, fitfully, gradually, but 
inexorably.” Great oligarch Ito Hirobumi — 
who “could not rid the Seiyiikai of undis- 
ciplined factionalism, self-seeking, crude- 
ness, rowdiness, and disrespect . . . did not 
understand and could not cope with party 
politics.” 

These comments in the final eighteen- 
page section entitled “Conclusions” pretty 
well summarize the argument of the book: 
“The synthesis of Confucian and ‘western’ 
political ideas . . . failed when put to the 
test of practical application. ... The Meiji 
leaders were force-feeding ‘liberalization’ 
to a citizenry reluctant to accept the rights 
and duties of participants in government 
affairs. ... The Meiji oligarchs afford the 
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classic case of rulers who persisted in lay- 


“ gng the groundwork for ‘altruistic suicide.’ ” 


Justin WILLiaMs 
Assistant to the President (Research) 
University of Maryland 


Buuwan Lat Josmı and Leo E. Rose. 
Democratic Innovations in Nepal: A 
Case Study of Political Acculturation 
Pp. xvi, 551 Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1966. 
$10.75. 


The literature concerned with the politics 
of developing nations is extensive, yet few 
studies today have the opportunity to enter 
unplowed territory. Professors Joshi and 
Rose have done precisely this—magnif- 
cently. 

The study, meticulous in detail, is both 
descriptive and analytical. Much of the 
material is unpublished in Western lan- 
guages; an extensive bibliography of Nepa- 
lese and other sources is provided. Placing 
the emergence of the country in its his- 
torical perspective. it traces the events 
which culminated in the Revolution of 
1950-1951, experiments in constitutional 
democracy, the highly signifcant change 
of focus in 1955 with the death of King 
Tribhuvan and the emergence of King 
Mahendra as the major catalyst of poli- 
tical development, the emergence of poli- 
tical parties, the brief but illuminating ad- 
venture in parliamentary democracy in 
1959-1960, and the evolution of the Nepa- 
lese version of limited democracy in the 
form of Panchayat Raj. Throughout, the 
themes of rationalization, modernization, 
and unification are dominant, from the 
point of view of both the external plans 
to achieve them and the internal factors 
which have hindered or nullified meaningful 
achievement. 

In addition to a methodical presentation 
of the flow of events and changing atti- 
tudes, the authors provide revealing in- 
sights which help to explain much that is 
unique in Nepalese politics: the political 
paradox of the Koirala brothers, the com- 
plexities and implications of the class and 
blood lines of the formerly ruling Rana 
family, vignettes of leading politicians with 
analysis of their followings, and, above all, 
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insight into the factors which have moti- 
vated His Majesty’s strong and highly 
personal political leadership over the past 
twelve years. A bewildering array of 
names appear, yet this cannot be avoided; 
the political being is the result of inbreed- 
ing within a restricted political environ- 
ment. 

The subtitle, “A Case Study of Political 
Acculturation,” might suggest that the 
process of accommodation is essentially 
complete, yet the authors are particularly 
careful to prove otherwise. An obvious 
problem which needs solution is that of 
finding a means pragmatically to rationalize 
the vision of a viable nationalism with the 
realities determining Nepal’s condition: 
her close cultural association with India, 
her strategic location between the major 
Asian protagonists, her economic retarda- 
tion and heavy dependence on foreign aid 
for the development budget, a severely 
limited socioeconomic infrastructure, and 
the like. Political acculturation can come 
only when other aspects, social and eco- 
nomic, are also moving along the continuum 
of development. 

This work will be of interest to those 
who follow the fortunes of emerging coun- 
tries as well as to those particularly in- 
terested in South Asia. It is a strong testa- 
ment to the present inability of man to de- 
vise the perfect solution to his political 
estate. 

CATHERINE A. TISINGER 

Callison College 

University of the Pacific 

Stockton 

California 


Huc TINKER. South Asia: A Short 
History. Pp. 287. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1966 $7.00. 

In a relatively short volume, Professor 
Tinker evaluates the influence of tradition 
and custom, as they have developed over 
two thousand years, on present-day circum- 
stances among the peoples of India, Paki- 
stan, Burma, and Ceylon. The first hum- 
dred pages, approximately, present in over- 
view the value systems, forms of govern- 
ment, economic patterns, and historical 
configurations of the pre-European era. 
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The next 130 pages deal with a variety of 
aspects of European impact and indigenous 
responses thereto, including the political 
interplay that led to independence in each 
of the nations of South Asia. The last 
thirty pages give a brief summation of 
developments since independence, country 
by country. As is inevitable in this latter 
portion, little more can be done than to 
sketch a few leading features of the past 
two decades in the hope that crucial items 
of the scene have been high-lighted. 

Evaluation of the book has to rest upon 
its achievements in interpreting the past 
and in surveying the epoch of European 
impact and indigenous response. This eval- 
uation rests in part on the book itself and 
in part on implicit comparison with other 
recent titles of similar character that pre- 
sent South Asia in survey format. 

In the volume under review, it can fairly 
be said that certain portions serve their 
purpose more effectively than others. Thus, 
though there are a few passages one might 
question in the first three chapters and 
although some portions of chapter one fall 
zoo much into the narrative and descriptive 
style of conventional political history, one 
cannot fault them as literate and informed 
surveys. Chapter four, on “Religion and 
Belief,” however, has some weak passages 
zhat contribute all too little to insight. 
Chapter five, “The Entry of the West” 
îs similarly marred by portions that are 
too thin and even misleading in places. 
As a survey, meanwhile, chapter six on 
“Economic and Social Change” is quite 
effective. The same cannot be said for the 
next chapter, “The Policy and Purpose of 
British Government,” which rather tends to 
miss the point. Chapter eight by contrast 
—on “Modern Social, Religious and Poli- 
tical Movements”—is not only well written 
but packs a lot of valuable, insightful, and 
‘well-organized material into a lucid format. 
This excellent section is followed by a 
chapter on “The Contest for Indepen- 
dence” that seems to be little more than 
conventional wisdom, set forth with a 
somewhat jejune air. 

This résumé raises the question of the 
utility of this genre of short surveys. 
By now, a number are in print, and the 
publishers appear convinced that the field 
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has not been exhausted. This reviewer is 
not nearly so sanguine. A dangerous 
degree of superficiality and of flatness seem 
almost inescapable when one tries to do 
2,000 years of a rich, varied, and complex 
phenomenon, such as South Asia and its 
modernization, in so brief a treatment. 
It seems to me that the potentialities of 
the genre have by now been exploited to 
the full. 
ROBERT I. CRANE 
Professor of History 
Duke University 


L. W. Jones. The Population of Borneo: 
A Study of the Peoples of Sarawak, 
Sabah, and Brunei, Pp. 213. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1966. 
$6.75. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by 
a brief glance at the title, this is not a book 
about the world’s third largest island. It 
deals only with the northern one-third, or 
what used to be known as British Borneo, 
and says almost nothing about the southern, 
Indonesian two-thirds. Mr. Jones writes 
of Sarawak and Sabah, now somewhat un- 
easily within the Federation of Malaysia, 
and the tiny, oil-soaked Sultanate of Bru- 
nei, still a nominally independent, British- 
protected state. 

Borneo has little in common with the 
teeming Asia fixed in most Western minds. 
This is a land of only sixteen people to 
the square mile, an Idaho-sized area with 
a population of only 1.3 million, still a 
region of enormous wilderness. Yet even 
here there is plenty for a demographer to 
be gloomy about. The author reveals that 
the population of northern Borneo, scant 
though it may be, is multiplying at the 
fearful rate of more than 3 per cent per 
year. For Sabah and especially for Sara- 
wak, struggling to catch up with the more 
advanced states of mainland Malaya, the 
implications of these statistics are alarming. 

Sarawak, for example, will need four 
times as many secondary-school places by 
1976 as were available in 1961, if the 
likely demand is to be met. It is doubtful 
whether economic growth rates in either 
state will be able to keep up with the 
population boom. Interestingly enough, it 
is the “native” two-thirds of the popula- 
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tion, made up of Moslems and of various 
e tribal groups, which is now contributing 

most to population growth, and not the 
one-third of Chinese origin. This repre- 
sents a reversal of the pre-World War IT 
situation, and, combined with the virtual 
end of Chinese immigration, it indicates a 
decreasing likelihood that the Chinese will 
someday be the dominant element in the 
population, as once seemed probable 

The author, a former British colonial 
civil servant, supervised censuses in the 
three Borneo territories in 1951 and 1960. 
His book does not include a great deal of 
data not to be found in his excellent 1960 
census reports. However, it does collect 
the information in much more convenient 
form, and it allows Mr. Jones to make 
some predictions of future trends Having 
presented his evidence in detail, he ends 
the book with an impassioned plea for a 
program of population control. even for 
this pleasant, relatively prosperous corner 
of Asia where there is still, for the moment, 
room to breathe. 

Rosert M PRINGLE 
Southeast Asia Program 
Cornell University 


THEODORE GEIGER The Conflicted Rela- 
tionship: The West and the Transforma- 
tion of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Pp. xiv, 303. New York McGraw- 
Hill, for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1967. $7.95. 


Dr. Geiger is a courageous man. In an 
age of intense specialization he has written 
a most general account of the complicated 
relationship between the West and the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica As a book aimed primarily at the 
general reader, he has made no concession 
to the experts. The usual thickets of 
footnotes are missing; disconcertingly to a 
guild-conscious academic world, the author 
appears in several professional roles: as 
historian, psychologist, economist, and so- 
ciologist. Even more surprising, in dealing 
with economic development, he has gone 
back to that old-fashioned way of saying 
what he thinks in words rather than in 
equations. 

The author’s thesis is a simple one. 
The difficulties encountered by the United 
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States in its relations with the developing 
parts of the world arise primarily from 
our interpreting the motivations and aims 
of non-Western peoples in Western terms. 
What is required if we are to understand 
the impact of the West upon non-Western 
societies—much more so if we are to tell 
them what to do to grow rich—is to 
see the peoples of other continents as they 
see themselves. 

To this end the whole book is written. 
The author first contrasts the ideas and 
beliefs that characterize Western and non- 
Western societies. He then examines the 
course and the outcome of the encounter 
between the different cultures. There fol- 
lows a cogent and plausible discussion of 
various development strategies. The book. 
ends with a discussion of some ‘“Implica- 
tions for Policy,” although the writer is too 
sensible to offer operational prescriptions. 

Most readers will emerge from this ex- 
traordinary tour de force a little skeptical 
of some of the opinions offered and a little 
afraid of the United States’ bias in things 
Western. Yet, on the whole, this is a most 
illuminating reappraisal of some of the im- 
plications of Western power and influence 
in the world, and as such it is to be 
welcomed. Only in the broad historical 
and cultural terms employed here can we 
hope to know the metamorphosis of the 
modern world; and gaining understanding, 
know better what we are about. 

WILIAM WOODRUFF 

Research Professor 

Graduate College 

University of Florida 


Norman DANIEL. Islam: Europe and 
Empire. Pp. xvii, 619. Chicago: Aldine, 
1966. $15.00. 

This volume is a sequel to another study 
by Dr. Daniel, called 7slam and the West: 
The Making of an Image, which appeared 
first in 1960. The new book purports to 
prove that the ideals of British imperialism 
—as well as the French “mission civilisa- 
trice”—were myths like the ideals of the 
Crusaders which they replaced (p. 67). 
If “myth” means beliefs, which have no 
foundations in reality, the book, despite 
its size, lacks one half of the proof, 
namely, an examination of British rule, say 
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in India or the Sudan, which would show 
taat without foreign intervention these 
countries would have done equally well or 
better during the periods concerned. We 
do not wish, however, to argue with the 
author about his main thesis He has 
produced a learned and gracefully written 
book, debunking imperialism with a mass 
or highly interesting material, much of 
which is out of the reach even of the 
learned. 

According to Dr. Daniel, the imperial 
attitude took definite shape between 1780 
and 1830, under the pressure of events 
provoked by the French Revolution, and it 
reached its height by the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The apparent success of 
European administration in Islamic and 
other non-Christian countries seemed to 
justify this attitude. The twentieth cen- 
tury was only an epilogue. 

This development is studied by Dr. 
Daniel through dispatches of diplomats, 
speeches of politicians, articles and cartoons 
of newspapers, reports of travelers, private 
letters, and contemporary novels and 
poems, as well as books by scholars and 
statesmen and pamphlets of missionaries. 
Often, we hear the Islamic side as well. 
During the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the first of the nineteenth, Dr. 
Daniel finds the Europeans far more un- 
derstanding and appreciative of Asian and 
African peoples than later It was the at- 
tainments of the industrial revolution which 
induced Europe to mistake technical for 
cultural superiority. 

The Bibliography, although “neither 
complete nor select,” is impressive. I 
missed, though, a reference to Richard 
Koebner’s work on imperialism. The de- 
tailed Index also is useful, albeit not com- 
plete. Under “Jews” I missed the most 
extensive reference to the subject: a letter 
written by the Turkish governor of Basra 
in 1794 (pp. 155-116). The British consul 
resident in that city had arranged a “pri- 
vate” persecution of Jews, in which several 
persons had been killed. He pursued this 
matter with such obstinacy that the Pasha, 
who was convinced of the complete in- 
nocence of the victims, demanded from his 
government the removal of the eccentric 
foreigner. 
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There is one blemish in the book which 
I should not like to see repeated in a sec- e 
ond impression: I. Goldziher’s work is 
mentioned together with that of W. Muir 
as a study of which would not induce the 
modem reader to change his prejudice of 
the moral inferiority of Islam (p. 29). 
If any single scholar has the merit of 
having dispelled this prejudice—I should 
add: even for the Muslim intellectuals 
themselves— it was Goldziher: 

S D. Gorrem 

Professor of Arabic 

Graduate School 

University of Pennsylvania 


Atec Nove and J. A. Newt. The Soviet 
Middle East: A Communist Model for 
Development. Pp 160 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. $6.50. 


This book raises a number of interesting 
and stimulating questions concerning the 
relationships between the center and the 
periphery in a multinational state, Mos- 
cow’s strategy of development toward 
various national republics, and the actual 
achievements and failures of the eight 
Soviet non-Slav underdeveloped republics 
of ‘Transcaucasia and Central Asia— 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan, and Ka- 
zakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Turkmen- 
istan and Tajikistan. Prior to 1953 most 
of these republics had benefited from spe- 
cial circumstances. During the Stalin per- 
iod, on the one hand, a large, perhaps pre- 
dominant part of budgetary revenue—the 
state turnover tax revenue—arose from 
compulsory deliveries of farm products at 
low prices applied to staple foodstuffs, 
grains, potatoes, meat, milk, and eggs, 
the typical Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian, 
and Baltic crops. On the other hand, these 
southern semitropical republics produced 
specialized products that had a scarcity 
value elsewhere in the Soviet Union— 
cotton, tea, citrus fruits, and grapes—and 
obtained much more favorable prices. 
Consequently, the peasants of these re- 
publics—except Kazakhstan which was 
mainly a livestock and grain country— 
contributed less to the state revenue than 
did the Russians proper This price ad- 
vantage diminished greatly only after 1953 
—when the prices for staples were raised. 
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Moreover, these republics were allowed to 
retain a more than average proportion of 
all-union revenues raised in their territories 
to finance economic and social develop- 


_ ment. In short, the financial evidence sug- 


gests that “membership of a large and 
more developed polity, greatly facilitated 
such social and economic progress as was 
achieved in these areas.” 

While also benefiting from special cir- 
cumstances, such as a wartime shift of 
industrial equipment eastward, the industry 
of the area made relatively moderate prog- 
ress. In Transcaucasia the traditional oil 
fields of Baku served as a foundation for 
an increasingly diversified range of indus- 
trial activity, including petrochemicals and 
machine construction for the oil industry. 
Baku alone still accounts for 40 per cent 
of the total industrial output of Trans- 
caucasia, In Kazakhstan fuels and metals 
developed rapidly. Machinery and other 
heavy industry were less developed while 
light industry, whose products were mostly 
for local use, developed in various parts of 
the republic. Further south, in the Central 
Asian republics, industrial progress was 
hampered by long distances from the main 
centers of the country; industrial produc- 
tion remained centered on local needs. 
On the whole, the republics have been 
“relatively much less industrialized than 
mos* other Soviet republics, Jess than the 
average for the USSR as a whole, whether 
one’s measure is output per head, propor- 
tion of industrial (or non-agricultural) 
labor in the total labor force, or any 
other measure one would care to apply.” 
As resource endowment is poorly suited to 
large-scale production, except in Kazakh- 
stan, and as the Soviets are putting in- 
creasing emphasis on economic calculations 
for investment decisions, there will be less 
and less inclination to develop in the area of 
“high cost industries for politica] reasons.” 

On balance, these non-Russian, non-Slav 
republics have benefited economically, cul- 
turally, and socially from their association 
with a more developed polity. Their stan- 
darcs compare favorably with those of their 
Afgan, Iranian, and Turkish neighbors But, 
obviously, the Soviets have not found any 
“magic formula” for bridging the distances 
which separate poorly endowed, low in- 
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come, and slowly growing areas, from the 
better endowed, higher income, and faster- 
growing areas of the Soviet Union. There 
is nothing specifically Soviet about this 
situation. The non-German areas at the 
periphery of another multinational state, 
Austro-Hungary, also developed more 
slowly than the center of the empire, but 
faster than their smaller, independent 
neighbors, without anyone crediting the 
dual monarchy with the discovery of a 
special model of development for under- 
developed minority areas. The experience 
of Soviet Transcaucasia and Middle Asia 
has also no special relevance for the prob- 
lem of most Jess developed countries 
struggling independently along the difficult 
path leading eventually to higher rates of 
growth. As the authors themselves note, it 
is “difficult to derive from this situation 
any clear model which has a bearing on the 
problems of an independent developing 
country,” either in respect to agriculture 
(p. 123), economic aid, technical assistance 
(p. 126), or, indeed, industrialization. The 
book’s subtitle therefore may lend itself to 
ambiguous interpretations. The book does, 
however, deal excellently with the numer- 
ous and complex problems confronting the 
area. 
NICOLAS SPULBER 
Professor of Economics 
Indiana University 


Hassan Arra. The Kurds: An Histor- 
ical and Political Study. Pp. xi, 178. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1966. $5.60. 


In view of the fact that the author 
clearly appreciates the situation of the 
Kurds in Turkey—Ottoman and Repub- 
lican—as a point of departure essential to 
an investigation of their continuing di- 
lemma, it is unfortunate that he has chosen 
to ignore—with two minor exceptions— 
Turkish sources. In particular, the mem- 
oirs of Turkish military commanders most 
deeply involved in operations in the Kurd- 
ish areas—such as Kazim Karabekir and 
Ali Fuad pasha—would have given greater 
authority and depth to the rather inade- 
quate Turkish section of this study. Con- 
sideration of Turkish sources in general 
would have avoided some factual errors: 
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Vahdettin’s flight (17 November 1922) did 
not coincide with the Turkish army’s entry 
into Istanbul (p. 33) but preceded that 
event by almost a year (6 October 1923). 
If by “detribalisation” resettlement is in- 
tended (p. 37) the policy was initiated 
long before 1925; the policy of “resettling” 
Kurdish leaders in the western vilayets 
was already in operation in 1878 when, 
after the Congress of Berlin, a suitably em- 
powered commission functioned along these 
lines in the Kurdish areas. Again, if the 
political repercussions of the 1925 revolt 
on the power struggle in the Ankara As- 
sembly are to be mentioned at all (pp. 
35, 36) they demand a careful and more 
sustained analysis. 

When General Arfa turns to the back- 
ground of the Kurds and a political evalua- 
tion of their movement in Iran and Iraq, 
however, he assumes complete command of 
facts and sources. He is, indeed, uniquely 
qualified to express himself authoritatively 
on the subject. In charge of military 
operations against the Kurds in the north- 
west frontier provinces of Iran, the author 
is able to punctuate a mass of valuable 
information with personal anecdotes and 
make his points with the authority of 
personal involvement. An Azerbaijani him- 
self, General Arfa writes with sympathy 
„and makes an invaluable contribution to an 
understanding of the short-lived Azerbai- 
jani and Kurdish Republics. 

This study is a timely and most useful 
addition to the body of writing that has 
recently begun to investigate the dilemma 
of a people possessed of an apparently in- 
destructible will to form an independent 
state and whose location athwart the Cold- 
War perimeter has already brought them 
into contact with the strategic considera- 
tions of the defense structures. The in- 
creasingly sensitive reaction of the Kurd- 
ish leaders to influences and pressures 
beyond their immediate environment makes 
their persistent representation as “Moun- 
tain Turks” or as a “troublesome minority” 
not only unrealistic but positively haz- 
ardous. 

Having drawn attention to the increasing 
potential of the Kurdish question in these 
circumstances, the author invites the reader 
to follow the course of the struggle in Iraq 
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and ensures that he will do so with sym- 
pathy and will be equipped with a body of 
facts not ctherwise available in such con- 
venient form. 
A, A. CRUICKSHANK 
Senior Lecturer in 
Political Science 
University of Otago 
New Zealand 


Georce G. S. Murray. Soviet Mongolia: 
A Study of the Oldest Political Satellite. 
Pp. ix, 224. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1966. 
$5.95. 


This book is one of the few studies of 
the history of Outer Mongolia now called 
the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) 
which analyzes from a non-Marxist social 
science viewpoint the relationship between 
Soviet Russia and its creation, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. Revising and 
enlarging his doctoral dissertation in 1957 
at the University of Washington, Professor 
Murphy, now of the Economics Department 
of U.CLA, includes the results of visits 
to the Soviet Union in 1958 and 1960 and 
to the Mongolian People’s Republic in the 
latter year. He ends his book with 1960 
because of “the need for perspective gained 
from a lapse of time” and his belief “that 
no fundamental change has occurred either 
in the Soviet-Mongolian relationship or in 
Outer Mongolian society during the past 
few years.” 

Murphy begins his book with an analysis 
of the Mengolian “revolution” of 1921 
which brought Red Army forces into Outer 
Mongolia. Disputing the Soviet and Marx- 
ist historians contention that there was a 
“revolutionary situation” in Outer Mon- 
golia with its “revolutionary heroes,” Mur- 
phy shows that the Red Army “made 
possible the establishment of the first en- 
during political satellite of the Soviet 
Union.” He proves that the White Forces 
of Ungern-Sternberg were already de- 
stroyed and that this was not the real 
reason for the occupation of Outer Mon- 
golia by the Red Army. Lenin and the 
Comintern were behind the policy to make 
Outer Mongolia into a Soviet satellite and 
the Red Army the necessary force to ac- 
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complish it. There was no genuine revo- 
lution in Outer Mongolia. 

While much of Murphy’s book is politi- 
cal history, the core is a study in compara- 
tive economic analysis of how the Soviet 
Union has treated this satellite. Murphy 
shows that in the first thirty-three years 
(1921-1954) of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, the Soviet Union did not give 
Outer Mongolia any real economic blessings 
which outweighed the stern political sac- 
rifices. What economic advantages the 
Mongolian People’s Republic has achieved 
have been only in the post-Stalin period 
and at terrific political costs. Before the 
death of Stalin, the MPR, under Soviet 
planning, was forced to invest heavily in 
“a few capital facilities that have absorbed 
only a few members of the agricultural 
work force.” -This has kept back possible 
economic improvement in the lives of a 
majority of the Mongol people who have 
been livestock-raising nomads. 

Recent years have seen massive amounts 
of Soviet aid being poured into Outer 
Mongolia, stimulated by the rivalry caused 
from the efforts of Communist China to 
woo Outer Mongolia. This aid has un- 
doubtedly raised the living standard. Chi- 
nese efforts to influence Outer Mongolia 
have been unsuccessful. The Mongolian 
People’s Republic is the closest Asian “state” 
aligned with the Soviet East European bloc. 
It is the only Asian state which is a 
member of the Moscow-controlled Council 
of Mutual Economic Assistance. Outer 


Mongolia was a pawn of Soviet Russia in. 


strategic expansion in Asia in the 1920's, 
and perhaps it is still a pawn in the Soviet- 
Chinese conflict, on the one hand, and the 
Soviet-Western Cold War, on the other, 
in the 1960’s. Professor Murphy deserves 
our utmost thanks for publishing such a 
readable study based on careful investiga- 
tion and analysis of hundreds of Mongolian, 
Soviet, and Western documents and other 
source materials, 

‘ Wurm B. BALLIS 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


Wiitam Arrwoop. The Reds and the 
Blacks: A Personal Adventure. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967. $5.95. 


Someday—he does not know when— 
former Ambassador Attwood, now a top 
executive of Cowles Publications, will look 
out of his office window at the glass 
canyons of Madison Avenue and know the 
time has come. He will-phone his wife 
and say, “Let’s go, where we ought to be.” 
Where they “ought to be,” apparently, is 
on fifty acres of land overlooking the 
Ngong Hills near Nairobi which the 
Attwoods purchased during their assign- 
ment in Kenya and to which they eventu- 
ally hope to return. Since publication of 
this book, with its intimate detailed ac- 
counts of the in-fighting and cross-currents 
of Kenyan domestic politics, however, there 
is some possibility that the Attwoods might 
not be greeted with the same “Vankee 
Don’t Go Home” signs with which 
friendly Kenyans saw them off last year. 
Indeed, Attwood’s revelations have already 
stirred up a bit of a storm in Kenya and 
have reportedly caused the present Ameri- 
can Ambassador there to question the 
propriety and the possible harmful effects 
on American national interests of publi- 
cation by former diplomats of informa- 
tion and confidences to which they were 
privy presumably by reason of their official 
positions. The Manchester affair dramati- 
cally demonstrated that some controversy 
is bound to be generated by any writing 
of “instant history,” which involves living 
personalities who would in some cases pre- 
fer not to have previous mistakes or con- 
fidences dragged into the public eye. But 
the Manchester affair also illustrated the 
important fact that controversies of this 
kind seldom hurt book sales. 

Quite apart from any controversy it may 
have generated, The Reds and the Blacks 
is a book eminently worth buying and 
reading. Attwood’s style is, indeed, ‘“free- 
swinging” as the blurb warns us, but it is 
certainly not irresponsible. His “4-F” 
formula for dealing with Africans—fmn, 
frank, friendly, and fast—certainly seemed 
to work for Attwood during his two am- 
bassadorial tours in Guinea and Kenya. 
Whether such a formula, if dissociated 
from Attwood’s somewhat unique personal 


- charm and hard-driving style, would work 


for other less talented envoys is more 
questionable, First-rate diplomacy, after 
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all, is a rare mix of sound policies and a 
unique flair for knowing when to resist, 
when to push, and when to coast along 
with the forces of history. In both Guinea 
and Kenya, when Attwood first arrived, 
these forces seemed to be flowing against 
American interests. In both countries a 
number of complex factors, including some 
incredibly heavy-handed Communist dip- 
lomatic blunders, gradually turned the tide 
in our favor. Attwood had the sensitivity 
and sense of timing to know just how long 
to hold his thumb in the dike when the 
current was running against us, when to 
provide the added impetus to the current 
just as it started to turn in our favor, 
and, most commendable of all, when to 
relax and Jet the Africans make their own 
discoveries, mistakes, decisions, and suc- 
cesses. If this conjures up a picture of the 
American Ambassador masterminding a 
great strategy and manipulating an intricate 
network of intrigue, single-handedly saving 
these African countries from themselves 
and for the free world, then I have failed 
to convey the reality, the sincerity, and the 
subtlety involved in this kind of diplomacy 

In recording his experiences, Attwood 
has provided two excellent case histories 
of the Cold War in Africa. Just how 
paradoxical this war can be is evident from 
the author’s own contradictory viewpoints 
on the subject. On the one hand, he seems 
to revel in the game of outdoing his 
Communist rivals as when he provided the 
Kenyan government with intelligence files 
on Communist Embassy staffs so they 
could be expelled, but, on the other hand, 
he sincerely assured African leaders and all 
concerned that America was not interested 
in participating in the Cold War in Africa 
and with a certain naïveté apparently þe- 
lieved that we would continue to give 
substantial aid to Africa even in the 
absence of competition from the “other 
side.” 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
of this book, apart from informing the 
general reader and scholar about inter- 
national politics not as conceived in ab- 
stract systems analyses but as conducted 
in fact, is its down-to-earth description of 
present-day American diplomacy in action. 
Tf you want to know what an American 
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Embassy actually does, the volume, com- 
plexity, and importance of the problems 
with which it must daily cope, then this is 
the book to read. If you want to know 
how our peace-keeping diplomacy is ham- 
strung by inadequate support, niggardly 
financing, labryinthme bureaucracy, and 
Congressional neglect while we lavish our 
national resources on a fearsome war- 
making establishment, then this is the book 
to read. If you want to, know how this 
neglect of our diplomatic establishment can 
contribute to the creation of situations like 
the one in which we are now trapped in 
Vietnam, then this is the book to read. 
If you want to know the sacrifices and 
investment of personal energies which are 
required from American diplomats to keep 
a creaky and obsolete foreign affairs ma- 
chine from grinding to a halt, then read 
Attwood’s book. In it you will learn how 
five years of this kind of life nearly ruined 
the health and sapped the vitality of this 
young noncareer diplomat who, though 
critical of the “deadwood” in the Foreign 
Service, came to admire many of its under- 
paid and underprivileged members and who, 
though he does not say so, must have come 
to wonder how American career diplomats 
can reasonably be expected to maintain 
originality and drive at the grueling pace 
that Attwood advocates not for just five 
years but for the thirty-five years of a 
normal Foreign Service career. 
Leon G. PouLLaDA 
Fellow in International Politics 
Princeton University 


BRIAN WEINSTEIN. Gabon: Nation-Build- 
ing on the Ogooué. Pp. xiv, 287. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: MIT. Press, 1966 
$12.50. 

“Nations, like men, have their infancy,” 
Viscount Bolingbroke wrote over two cen- 
turies ago. He could scarcely have im- 
agined the sweeping changes of tropical 
Africa since 1960, where more than thirty 
“new” states gained independence to em- 
bark upon nation-building. Gabon: Na- 
tion-Building on the Ogooué examines a 
small, relatively unnoticed state—500,000 
inhabitants, an area smaller than Colorado 
—to illustrate the motive force for nation- 
building, consolidation through shared ex- 
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A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


By ROBERT S. U edealial George Washington University. Looking be- 
yond NATO’s public image as representing military preparedness, this study 
examines one very important aspect of NATO’s functioning that has not 
yet been wntten about: the detailed working and role of the leacing civihan 
agencies—the Council, the Office of the Secretary-General, and the Inter- 
national Staff/Secretaritat. ZI tables $9.60 


\ Defeat in the East 


By MICHAEL ELLIOTT-BATEMAN, Unversity of Manchester. This 
vigorous book urges radical revision in the methods of warfare used by 
Western forces in South East Asia, in the hope of diverting the trend towards 
their defeat in the East The book cites historic victories won by forces 
smaller and weaker in arms and illuminates the psychology behind them by 
reviewing the theories of Mao Tse-Tung and General Vo Nguyen Giap and 
; alow ihe how they have been vindicated. $7.20 


African Integration and Disintegration 

CASE STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC UNION 
Edited by ARTHUR HAZLEWOOD, Oxford University Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics The cash market of most African countries indi- 


vidually ıs no larger than that of a moderately-sized European town. This 
makes economic integration and the formation of common markets vital. 


$ Here is the first book to analyze in detail the experience and problems of 
> economic and political unity in the various Aye of tropical Africa. 
Among the subjects covered are: the Equatorial Customs Unicn, the East 


African common market, the defunct Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and pan-Africanism and integration. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) 9 maps. $10.10 


The Problems of Smaller Territories 


Edited by BURTON BENEDICT, London School of Economics. What 
sort of independence can small territories have? How can they defend them- 
selves? Or survive economically? How can they administer themselves 
and provide for their increasing populations? Can they hope to improve, 
or even maintain, their, standard of living? All of these questions were 
investigated ın an exhaustive two-year seminar at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, University of London, resulting in this collection. (Com- 
monwealth Papers No. 10.) $5.60 
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PROMOTING 
ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

with Illustrations from Kenya 
by Jacon OSER 


With the establishment of programs 
of economic development, many of 
the more recent nations—once the 
passive recipients of the benefits of 
more viable economies—have en- 
tered into an age where they them- 
selves plan their own economic 
well-being. This study examines the 
problems of economic development 
in the light of the interests, require- 
ments, and viewpoints of those 
countries and tests the validity of 
its theoretical conclusions with a 
close study of Kenya’s attempts to- 
ward development. 


242 pages 87.00 


AFRICA AND THE 
COMMON MARKET 
by P. N. C. Ox1aBo 
The establishment of the European 
Economic Community and Britain’s 
decreasing demand for imports have 
posed many problems for African 
economies, particularly those of 
Nigeria and other former British 
territories. The author, Nigerian 
ambassador to the E.E C., examines 
these and other problems. 

144 pages $5.00 
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“This is an informotion-packed but 
very readable book . . . fascinating and 
appalling.” 

—The Virginia Kirkus Service 
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By IRA H- CARMEN 


“A very valuable and orginal piece of 
research . . . Professor Carmen’s book 
is significant and useful . . . He under- 
takes for the first time to describe how 
movie censorship actually works in the 
United States, who the censors are 
and how they operate .. . By question- 
naires and personal interviews he was 
able to determine how the machinery 
worked in each of these jurisdictions,” 
—C. Herman Pritchett 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
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perience, and consolidation through de- 
cision-making. The book is not a history 
of Gabon—readers who expect a simple, 
chronological recounting will be disap- 
pointed; it is a carefully documented ex- 
amination of a complex process of change. 

Professor Weinstein bluntly states his 
basic presupposition: “Nation-building is 
a good process and an inevitable process.” 
Nation-building, he suggests, results from 
“the needs for belonging to a group that 
can bring order and protect one from Evil 
and needs for direction and control because 
every man is weak” The disarmingly 
simple headings in chapter 1 read, “Man 
cannot live alone,” “Man must live in 
nations,” “Man is building nations,” “Na- 
tions can be studied,” and “A way to study 
nation-building in Africa.” The leading 
problem of contemporary Africa—the rela- 
tive infancy of its nations—is thus placed 
in very broad perspective. 

The analysis of nation-building involves 
two steps. First, one must “know how the 
older pre-national systems lost their effi- 
cacy and how certain people are motivated 
to act in the nation-building process.” 
Professor Weinstein devotes special atten- 
tion to the Fang, who constitute a third 
of the population; they provide, according 
to the author, “dynamism and motive 
force” for nation-building. The Fang have 
“sought order in different systems” and 
have ‘‘sensed the possible role of the state 
in helping them re-establish the old order 
and also establish a new order more effica- 
cious than the old.” The second step in- 
volves the consolidation of a national 
community: a national culture, history, and 
belief system; a government, its policies, 
and a national leader. Increasing shared 
experience makes a single community where 
many had previously existed. The phy- 
sical process of mobilization should be 
accompanied by changes in beliefs and 
attitudes through assimilation. 

A key contribution of Nation-Building 
on the Ogooué is the use of census data to 
measure tribal intermarriage and settle- 
ment, both quantifiable aspects of mobili- 
zation. Professor Weinstein distinguishes 
three zones: Heartland Zones, where one 
tribe clearly dominates with 80 per cent of 
the population and where little mobiliza- 
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tion has occurred; Contact Zones; and 
Nationalizing Zones, where no single ethnic 
group includes more than half of the popu- 
lation and in which no tnbe dominates 
others. The latter area—roughly a triangle 
with vertices at Libreville, Lambaréné, 
and Port-Gentil—is the “nucleus of the 
developing Gabonese nation,” where com- 
paratively intensive intertribal contact is 
possible Within this triangle, Professor 
Weinstein indicates, the desire “to build 
something new called Gabon or Africa” 
is most noticeable 

Deficiencies can be found in Gabon: 
Natton-Butlding on the Ogooué. Despite 
a tantalizing footnote on page 176, there is 
little new information on the attempted 
coup d’etat in 1964. The strong influence 
of France, French films, and French ad- 
ministrators is discussed in several places, 
but not systematically The two-thirds of 
the population that is not Fang receives 
scattered attention. But Professor Wein- 
stein has provided useful data and an in- 
teresting framework for analysis in the 
measured tones of the careful scholar. 

CLAUDE E. WELCH 
Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 
State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


CLARENCE CLENDENEN, ROBERT COLLINS, 
and Perer DUIGNAN. Americans m 
Africa, 1865-1900. Pp. 130. Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institute on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace, Stanford University, 
1966. $4.00. 


The Preface calls Americans in Africa, 
1865-1900 a “monograph,” one of a series 
“designed as building blocks for the use 
of scholars in many disciplines concerned 
with many different parts of the world.” 
It was read in manuscript by seven pro- 
fessors from six universities and is com- 
panion to an earlier “monograph” which 
expounded the history of the American 
slave-trade, 1619-1862, in seventy-two 
pages. This volume, by three authors for 
109 pages, has a pretentious bibliography 
of seven pages, including fourteen items 
of “Unpublished Materials,” which con- 
tributed nothing significant to the text. 

Within this framework of academic 
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scholarship is a skimpy and superficial 
survey of the subject on the le-el of a 
sophomore term paper The organization 
is geographic, although this is concealed 
from the reader by romantic, and unspe- 
cific, chapter titles worthy of a nimeteenth- 
century novel; these include: (1) “The 
Vanishing Flag”; (2) “The Lamb and the 
Wolves”; (5) “Traders and Soldiers of 
Misfortune”; (6) “Miners and Adven- 
turers”; and (7) “Capitalists and Men of 
God.” 

The text has little to offer to amy reader. 
It is not even consistent withn itself, 
On page 19 we read, “Americans -emained 
conspicuous in Zanzibar and the commerce 
of East Africa until after the C-vil War, 
which, for a variety of reasons, initiated 
the decline of direct American foreign 
commerce and the virtual end of the 
American merchant marine.” But on page 
43 we are told, “arriving at Zanzitar on an 
American whaler-in January 1871, Stanley 
noted that the greater part of the vessels 
in port were American, principally from 
New York and Salem.” In this book 
there is no reference to contacts with 
Africa by American whalers nor tc the role 
played by the traders observed by Stanley. 
The authors seem unaware of the rich 
materials available on both of these groups, 
in Salem and elsewhere in New England. 
We are told (p. 50), “Stanley’s immediate 
staff of assistants included an American 
named Sparhawk, an ‘old Africa hand’ 
upon whom he came to rely heavily,” but 
that is the only mention of Sparhawk. 
There were a surprising number of Spar- 
hawks and Trader Horns in Africa before 
1900, and something should have Leen dane 
with them, in a “monograph” with this 
title, just as much more should Lave been 
done with American missionary efforts. 

Having avoided the real subject, it is, 
perhaps, not surprising to find that the 
authors have padded their few pages with 
nonrelevant material, of which fhe worst 
example is a chapter of thirteen pages on 
Stanley in the Congo. Although Stanley 
was born and died a British sutiect, this 
jejune account, in a book on “Americans 
in Africa,” is justified on the legalistic 
grounds that he was an Americen citizen 
in his middle years. 
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Even on the superficial level on which 
they were writing, these authors could have 
produced a more valuable book if they had 
abandoned their unhelpful geographic or- 
ganization and provided a succession of 
chapters on traders, missionaries, Negro 
missionaries, Negro recolonization, and 
miners, with, perhaps, separate chapters on 
men like H. S. Sanford and R. D. Mohun. 

CARROLL QUIGLEY 

Professor of History 

Georgetown University 


Carat G. ROSBERG, Jr. and Joun Nort- 
TINGHAM. The Myth of “Mau Maw’: 
Nationalism in Kenya. Pp. xviii, 427. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, for 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace, Stanford University, 
1966. $7.50. 


In 1957, five years after declaration of 
a State of Emergency in Kenya in response 
to the Mau Mau revolt, F. D. Corfield was 
designated to write an official history of the 
phenomenon, A political officer of the 
British Foreign Office with long experience 
in Africa, he produced an Historical Survey 
of the Origins and Growth of Mau Mau, 
which concentrated on the Black Kenyans’ 
difficulties in adjusting to European civili- 
zation. Now, seven years later, a carefully 
researched reply has come, which turns out 
to be a study of the reverse side of the 
coin: the difficulties of the white Britishers 
to adjust to the Black Kenyan. It is 
called “The Myth of Mau Mau.” But it, 
too, creates a myth. For the truth is that 
the difficulties which led to the Mau Mau 
were two-sided. To concentrate on one 
to the exclusion of the other is only to 
contribute to the making of myths. 

Few of us working with African develop- 
ments from a non-British viewpoint were 
happy about the Corfield report, which 
plainly was one-sided. Few of us will be 
any more satisfied with the Rosberg- 
Nottingham analysis which, in redressing 
the omission of the official report, is equally 
one-sided. While the earlier study was 
grossly deficient, the latter is not less so. 

With a curious reticence, the authors 
describe themselves simply as “a political 
scientist” and an “administrator.” From 
their acknowledgments of indebtedness, 
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however, one concludes that Mr. Rosberg’ 


e is an American of Berkeley, California, and 
Mr. Nottingham a Britisher now resident 
in Nairobi, with some connection, past or 
presect, with Makerer University College 
and the University College, Nairobi. Not 
even the publisher’s jacket identifies the 
authors. There is a similar diffidence in 
early pages of the book with respect to 
geographical and tribal names, African 
terminology and other references, such as 
to “the new railway” (p. 8), not explained, 
if at all, until many pages later. No doubt 
this kind of thing occurred from a con- 
densation of material as the manuscript 
went through successive drafts. Any 
author dealing with a vast quantity of 
material knows how easily this can happen 
and irom the compactness of material 
which characterizes the Rosberg-Notting- 
ham’ study one can readily infer it must 
have undergone a severe pruning exercise, 
so that timely explanation in earlier drafts 
dropped by the wayside The inside back 
cover contains two helpful maps, but they, 
too, are reticent as to some place names 
used in the text One of the purposes of 
providing maps is to enable the reader to 
locate the places considered worthy of 
textuel consideration 

These are, however, mere foibles beside 
the extensiveness and depth of research on 
which the authors have constructed their 
case. It is obvious that they have been 
meticulous in their examination of a very 
wide range of materials relevant to dis- 
proving published argumentation that Mau 
Mau came simply from the African side. 
They have an excellent section on the role 
which female circumcision played in the 
rift between Black and white. But I find 
it extraordinary that the authors did not 
seek £ definitive study of Mau Mau rather 
than simply demolishing a one-sided analy- 
sis through the instrumentality of another. 
The subtitle of the work may provide a 
clue. This is a study of “nationalism in 
Kenya” and since it is done by “a political 
scientist” and an “administrator” it deals 
with Mau Mau as a political science phe- 
nomenon rather than as a psychosociologi- 
cal phenomenon There are still political 
scientists and administrators unaware of 
the relevance to their field of such dis- 
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ciplines as psychology, sociology, and cul- 
tural anthropology, and this study regret- 


ably appears to cast the authors among 
` their number. 


R. SMITH SIMPSON 
Foréign Service Officer 
(Retired) 
Annandale 
Virginia 
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WALTER W. HELLER. New Dimensions of 
Pohtical Economy. Pp. viii, 203. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966. $3.50. 

New Dimensions of Potitical Economy 


_draws on recent experience to define a future 


role for the federal government’s fiscal 
policies in encouraging sustained economic 
growth. At the core of Heller’s thinking 
‘is the premise that the federal government, 
by virtue of the dimensions of its budget, 
cannot help but influence, for good or for 
bad, the rate of gross national product 
(GNP) growth. In the mid-1960’s, for 
example, the expenditures and receipts en- 
tering into the federal budget amounted to 
one-fifth of GNP. Wisely employed, the 
government’s taxing and spending policies 
could significantly narrow the gap between 
the potential output the economy is capable 
of producing, a potential growing at 4 to 
4} per cent a year, according to Heller, 
and the economy’s actual output. 

The policies for realizing this objective 
are based on two concepts—‘‘fiscal drag” 
and “fiscal dividend.” The concepts refer 
to the fact that a progressive federal tax 
system produces automatic increases in 
government revenues in a growing economy 
—increases of $7 or $8 billion a year. 
Unless offset by an equivalent growth in 
expenditures, the increases in tax revenues ` 
would serve as a drag on economic expan- 
sion by siphoning purchasing power out 
of the income stream To obtain the off- 
setting expenditures, Heller proposes that 
the federal government declare an annual 
fiscal dividend in the form of larger public 
spending or tax reductions The dividends 
would contribute additional financial re- 
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sources in the public and private sectors 
for such purposes as rebuilding central 
cities, expanding educational opportunities, 
coping .with poverty, modernizing our in- 
dustrial plant, or raising standards ‘of living. 
In years when excess demand threatened 
to overheat the economy, the dividends 
would be passed over. 

Heller’s presentation draws heavily on 
the experience of the 1961-1965 period— 
a period of rapid growth accompanied by 
price stability. Since President Kennedy 
and the public were vitally concerned with 
getting the economy moving again after 
the slow growth between 1953 and 1961, 
a broad consensus existed in 1963 and 1964 
supporting a program of tax cuts without 
corresponding reductions in government 
spending. In the light of the inflationary 
pressures in 1966 followed by. a decline in 
economic growth early in 1967, projecting 
this experience forward to the next decade 
would involve major qualifications. It is 
apparent that tax increases are politically 
more difficult to achieve than tax reduc- 
tions and especially so when the economic 
signals are unclear. The nation’s objectives 
in education, urban rénewal, or the “war 
on poverty” imply: levels of expenditure 
adapted to long-term programs for meeting 
pressing needs. It ‘would become difficult 
to implement these programs if the govern- 
ment’s support were’ to vary considerably 
from year to year depending on fiscal 
dividends reflecting economic conditions. 

In spite of these caveats, Heller's under- 
lying thesis is important because it stresses 
several strategic implications of economic 
growth. With long-term growth, the dis- 
crepancy between our society’s aspirations 
and its performance can be progressively 
reduced by utilizing the increases in gov- 


ernment revenues for social purposes. En- - 


larging the resources available for these 
purposes, in turn, is one. of the conditions 
for sustaining a growing economy. 
LEONARD A. LECHT 

Director $ 

Center for Priority Analysis 

National Planning’ Association 

Washington, D.C. . 


Ricwarp R. Netson, Merton J. PECK, 
and Epwarp D. KatacHeK Tech- 
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nology, Economic Growth, and Public 


Policy. Pp. xiii, 238. Washington, 
. D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1967. 
$6.00. - 


For some time now industrialists, union 
leaders, educators, scientists, and govern- 


-ment officials have been concerned with 


the relationship between research and eco- 


nomic growth. This joint study of the 


RAND Corporation and the Brookings In- 
stitution analyzes this relation and much 
more in a tightly grained, logically ar- 
ranged volume consisting of three parts: 
“Technology and Growth”; “Adjustment 
to Growth and Technological Change”; 
and “Policy Issues.” There are twelve 
tables, three charts, and a bibliography of 
two. hundred and sixty-six titles. The 
latest table is “Federal Expenditures om 
R&D, Fiscal 1964.” ‘This table shows that 


‘slightly over 90 per cent was spent’ by 


the Department of Defense (DOD), the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA), and the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC). ‘Seventy-five per cent 
of the total was spent by the Department 
of Defense alone. The total federal spend- 
ing was over $13.6 billion. This table is 
singled out because it means the most to 
this reviewer who is interested-in alter- 
native uses of resources. Two of: the 
charts are for the period, 1840-1950. The 
third chart, “DuPont’s Annual Investment 
in Nylon” is for the period, 1928-1940 
The volume abounds in footnotes, mostly 
highly illuminating in their own right, as 
well as rich in source information. 

The reviewer found the first two chapters 
rather slow going. They abound in defini- 


_ tions, sequences, and illustrations. All this 


is probably necessary to chapters three and 
four, “The Invention Industry” and “Tn- 
dustrial R&D ‘Concentration: Causes and 
Significance,” respectively. In these latter 
chapters, the initial style seems to be al- 
tered, and the treatment also broadens 
The words flow, and the same can be said 
of all the remainder. It is pleasing to find 
such depth of treatment of, say, “The 
Dynamics of Demand (for „new tech- 
nology) Adjustment” in small compass, 
pages 99-104, coupled with a peripheral 
grasp of the many affected facets of that 
subject. All this suggests a systems- 
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analysis approach. Systems development 


. 18, of course, one of the topics examined. 


“Why do systems developments tend to : 
be much smaller in scope and staffing in ` 


the civilian economy” (p. 187)? The 
authors know the answer. They are to be 
commended for frankness. 

In the chapter, “Technological Change 
and Employment” the writing is both 
Keynesian and Schumpeterian. Here is 
the last sentence: “If there are limits on 
the size of the government budget or 
deficit, and pressures on policy to prevent 
price increases, rapid technological advance 
may not be a threat to full employment, 
but a prerequisite for it” (p. 133). 

In conclusion, the study advocates a 
National Institute of Technology. Here is 
the reason: “Nor do many companies un- 
dertake much in the way of basic research 
Four per cent of all corporate R&D 
expenditures are for basic research” (p. 
55). In some fields such as agriculture, 
universities and government laboratories do 
some significant technology-oriented basic 
research. But the authors feel that “un- 
certainties and externalities” are present 
there. This National Institute of Tech- 
nology would be complementary or, rather, 
analogous to our National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Institutes of 
Health. Space does not permit comment 
upon the’ authors’ treatment of science 
versus technology, social pay-offs, and the 
future of patents. The authors of this 
study have done a worth-while job of 
research, 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics 

University of Rhode Island 


Wrimam J. Baumot and Wurm G. 
Bowen. Performing Arts—The Eco- 
nomic Dilemma: A Study of Problems 
Common to Theater, Opera, Music and 
Dance Pp. xvi, 582. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1966. $7.50. 


Great issues become political hot potatoes 
when their resolution is likely to affect the 
distribution of resources in ways for which 
there is no clear mandate or precedent. 
The British may toss such a problem to a 
Royal Commission. We increasingly em- 
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ploy auspices bearing the charismatic au- 
thority of names such as Carnegie, Ford, 
or Rockefeller. ` 

We have reached the hot-potato stage in 
the support of the arts, of public television, 
and generally in the matter of culture, 
meaning the things we do to cultivate what ` 
is distinctively human. Establishment of 
the National Endowment on the Arts and 
the Humanities, and legislation to set up a 
public corporation in broadcasting, are evi- 
dences of the momentum of events. It is 
not yet clear when and how the redistri- 
bution of resources will occur. 

That it must occur if live professional 
theater, opera, music, and dance are even 
to hold their own is the burden of Baumol 


_ and Bowen’s comprehensive study of the 


Twentieth Century Fund. The study par- 
alleled the work of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Panel—which published its report on 
The Performing Aris a year and a half 
earlier—and was intended to provide the 
economic underpinnings for the policy rec- 
ommendations of that report. 

The conclusion that the arts need money, 
and will need more rather than less in the 
future, is hardly novel. But the way this 
study goes about documenting why this 
must be so sheds much-needed light on the 
heat generated when the “culture explo- 
sion” erupted in public print, even if not 
necessarily in the public arts. 

Music, drama, opera, and the dance touch 
the lives of ever more Americans. But 
most of the increase is due to mass media 
—one network television special is viewed 
by more than attend all live performances 
in a year—and to the rise of amateur 


, activity. The support for professional live 


performances comes from the same small 
group-—4 per cent of adults—as before, 
and, if anything, declines as a share of 
disposable consumer income 

The cost of the living arts, on the other 
hand, soars inexorably. Why? Because 
they are economically “inefficient.” They 
cannot share fully in the growth of pro- 
ductivity due to technology. The live 
human activity remains a “handicraft” pro- 
duct whose cost rises both relatively and 
absolutely. Increasing productivity creates 
more wealth, but “laissez-faire” society 
funnels a decreasing share of this wealth 
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to those activities which cannot be mecha- 
nized. This gap between performing-arts 
cost and income is now about $20 million. 
At the present rate of growth, in a hundred 
years, it would reach an astronomical $76 
billion. 

Such is the state of amia daue and 
. analyzed in full complexity, with chapters 
on organizations, performers, cost .and in- 
come trends, sources of financing, the limi- 
tations of both private and market sup- 
port, and the rationale for public support. 
There are tables, charts, appendices, and a 
bibliography. For sheer factual informa- 
tion and cogent exposition, this book is 


required reading for students and: managers” 


of artistic activity and popular 'culture, as 
well as for all those who wish to see the 
dilemma of the “cultural boom” in a per- 
spective of fact. `’ 

Seen in that light, the need for public 
support in ever more massive doses is no 
longer debatable. What’ should.be debated 
is the form of this support and the meas- 
ures by which competing and conflicting 
claims for support should be judged. De- 
spite the fact that even the suggestion of 
“measure” in art invites controversy, allo- 


cations made on implicit or traditional- 


grounds will have to be given public ra- 
tionale. What manner of “people’s art” 


confers such general benefits. on the com- | 


munity as exceed the receipts collected at 
the box office, by philanthropy, and through 
the subsidy of artists themselves work- 
ing at substandard wages? Before we can 
intelligently approach that formidable prob- 
lem, we need to know much more about 
the facts and qualities of artistic life and 
experience. It is to be hoped that the 
proposed social indicators—to which these 
volumes of THe AnNnats are devoted— 
will include a generous sprinkling of cul- 
tural indicators providing systematic and 
factual -bases for the debates to come. 
To any such effort this book provides an 
invaluable benchmark. 
f GEORGE GERBNER | 

Professor and Dean : 

Annenberg School of Communications - 

University of Pennsylvania i 


Smon KvzNETs. Modern Economic 


Growth: Rate, Structure, and Spread.. 
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Pp. xvii, 529. New Haven, Conn . Yale 

University Press, 1966. $12.50. : 

Simon Kuznets is well known for his 
skillful, patient, meticulous, and careful 
scientific assembly and analysis of the 
quantitative facts about economic growth. 
The present work is based on and carries 
further the detailed investigations which he 
has published during the last ten years— 
especially the series in Economic Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change on “Quan- 
titative Aspects of the Economic Growth 


of Nations.” 


This is not a book for the layman, nor 
will it directly aid practical decision-makers 
and technical assistance personnel in the 
planning and execution of economic’ de- 
velopment programs. Rather, it is an 
important building block in fundamental 
research. In another field of economic 
research, that related to the under- , 
standing of booms and depressions,’ the 
first half of the twentieth century + wit- 
nessed.a great advance of knowledge that 
brought a tremendously significant prac- 


‘tical result—-namely, the “business cycle” 


is now to a considerable degree control- 
lable. We know what to do and how to 
do it—if policy-makers are willing to act. 


‘on available technical advice—to prevent - 


anything like a repetition of the disastrous 
Depression of the 1930’s. Will the latter 
half of the century see corresponding pro- 
gress in the understanding of the processes 
of economic growth, and will such under- 
standing permit a great’ increase ‘in the 
effectiveness of development efforts in the 


` newly developed countries? It is a reason- 


able hope that fundamental research— 
including empirical studies like those of 
Kuznets, along with parallel efforts to forge 
more powerful concepts and theories— 
may gradually lead to such a result. 
This study examines quantitatively the 
economic-growth experience of today’s 
highly developed countries—they are the 
countries that have the long-term records. 


‘Tt finds significant common features in 


population-growth patterns, increase of per 
capita output strikingly greater than the 
quantitative rise in factor inputs—traceable 
to improved quality of labor and capital 
from: growth of useful knowledge, better 
education, and the like—shifts in industrial 
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structure, trends in distnbution of income, 
changing patterns m consumption and in 
the division between consumption and in- 
vestment, and trends in international inter- 
dependence. Then in chapters that are, to 
this reviewer, the most interesting in the 
book, Kuznets compares developed with 
less developed countries ın such respects 
as income differences and economic and 
social structure and suggests reasons why 
modern economic growth has spread to 
such a limited proportion of total world 
population. 

The study has important weaknesses, as 
the author himself frankly recognizes— 
see the final pages subtitled “Qualifications 
and Questions.” It is considerably less 
than a comprehensive analysis of the range 
of possible patterns of economic growth 
and cannot be taken as a valid predictor of 
future patterns, for the sample of countries 
studied is relatively small: no Communist 
countries are included, the quantitative 
measures do not reflect important differ- 
ences in quality of economic growth; and 
tke trends observable to date are too in- 
complete to provide a truly safe guide to 
current problems. Nonetheless, it is a 
valuable contribution in the steady increase 
of scientific understanding about an im- 
portant topic. 

EUGENE STALEY 

Senior International Economist 

Stanford Research Institute 

Stanford University 


THomas BaLtocH. The 
Poverty. Pp xvii, 381. New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1966. $795. 


For many years from his base in England 
Thomas Balogh, a distinguished member of 
an extraordinary tribe of Hungarian ex- 
patriate economists, has ceaselessly pro- 
voked, stimulated, and sometimes irked 
professional colleagues, politicians, admins- 
trators, and the public at large with his 
frequently unorthodox views on political 
economy and public policy. In this volume 
twenty of his articles and selections from 
reports, most of which were published 
between 1955 and 1964, are brought to- 
gether to form an interesting compendium 
on the economic development of what are 
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now generally called less developed coun- 
tnes and areas. 

Mr Balogh commences to grind his axe 
in the Introduction with an attack on 
“the international bureaucracy” under lead- 
ership recruited from the United States and 
Britain that was “enforcing its malignant 
dream-world pattern everywhere.” In his 
decade of peregrinations through the under- 
developed world—from Greece to India, 
Ghana, Jamaica, and many points between, 
often under the auspices of governments 
or international agencies—it becomes ob- 
vious to hım that the “liberal” vision of 
economic organization, based on the com- 
petitive model, was irrelevant and perni- 
cious ın dealing with the real problems 
Instead, he plumps for socialism and 
planning with proper attention to the 
peculiarities of individual countries—their 
size, resources, social framework, and psy- 
chological attitudes. While the villain of 
the piece—the perfectly competitive eco- 
nomic model—is essentially a foil, the posi- 
tive approach and emphasis on specific 
country problems is a valuable antidote to 
much abstract and overgeneralized think- 
ing about the concrete problems facing the 
underdeveloped countries. And when the 
author gets down to the business of analy- 
zing and assessing these problems in par- 
ticular contexts, his insights and recom- 
mendations usually are eminently practical 
and relevant 

The book is divided into five sections 
devoted respectively to theory, agriculture, 
education, trade and aid, and particular 
regional or country studies A strong, con- 
sistent, and wholesome stress on the de- 
velopment of agriculture runs through the 
country and area studies, though the gen- 
eral section on agriculture is rather skimpy 
and confined to a plea for rural-works 
projects using underemployed labor and a 
bitter attack on the Chicago (Schultz) 
approach to agricultural development The 
section on education is composed of a 
caustic criticism of a Tinbergen model— 
and the econometric approach generally— 
plus a short piece and postscript con- 
demning the elitist educational patterns in- 
herited from colonial regimes In the ım- 
ternational section Mr. Balogh tells us 
trade gimmicks are no substitute for a 
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well-conceived program of aid combined 
with internal reform, a point of view which 
would be agreed to. by many orthodox 
economists and administrators in the United 
States, as would many of his ideas on aid 
forms and the need to make technical 
assistance more effective. 

The second half of the book covers 
specific countries and regions, and - here 
Mr. Balogh’s considerable ability to pene- 
trate to the essentials is manifest. Al- 
though some of the material taken from 
international agency reports are rather 
stodgy and overly general, and a few pieces 
will appear dated, this portion of the book 


should be of considerable interest to stu- . 


dents of economic development and could 
be used to advantage in. courses on the 
subject. 
KennetH M. KAUFFMAN 
Senior Research Fellow _ 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York City ` 


' Harry G. Jounson. Economic Policies 
toward Less Developed Countries. _ Pp. 
xvi, 279. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1967. $6.75 


This volume, commissioned by . the 
Brookings Institution, is addressed to the 
great issues of international trade and aid 
in relation to economic development, as 
these were demonstrated and sharpened at 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD), held in 
.Geneva in the Spring of 1964. The book 
was drafted and, after conference discus- 
_ sions, was revised for publication by Harry 


Johnson, who is a prodigiously active au- © 


thority in the field of international eco- 
nomics and is now a professor of economics 
at both the University of Chicago and’ the 
London School of Economics. In effect, 
the book represents an enlightened reply by 
Chicago to Geneva: Johnson sets -out 
to rebut Prebisch--UNCTAD’s Secretary- 


General and leading spirit—but ends in- 


some remarkable compromises with him. 


While the range of consideration in this- 


volume includes the trends of trade, capital 


movements, aid policy, problems of the- 


international monetary system, and other 
matters currently affecting the relations be- 


‘tolerate both of these practices. 
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tween the advanced and the less developed 
countries, Johnson concentrates his analy- 
sis on the two principal proposals debated 
at UNCTAD: (a) international supports 
for the staple commodities which at present 
are the chief exports of the less developed 
countriés and (b) preferences by the ad- 
vanced countries for the industrial products 
which in the future may become the export 
salvation of the developing nations. On_ 
each topic Johnson’s initial contribution is 
to try to clear up the facts—or to puncture 
accepted beliefs—by means of the latest 
researches, such as Lipsey against’ the al- 
leged secular decline of the terms of trade 
for primary products, Balassa on high effec- 
tive rates of tariff contrasted with low 
nominal rates, and even the then-unpub- 
lished study of MacBean denying any 
special instability of primary export trade. 
But at: several important points (p. 144, 
250) Johnson then proceeds by virtually 
setting aside his “facts” and turning instead 
to “theory.” 

This means, first, to pay the traditional, 
neoclassical, normative: theory of the allo- 
cation of resources—according to which free 
trade, of course, appears to be optimal 
for all parties. But Johnson then takes 
into due account the recent modifications 
of the pure theory of international trade 
which recognize some virtues of a struc- 
tured and controlled market—for example, 
the moder . theory of customs unions 
Acknowledging further the reasons why the 
less, developed countries- are not content’ 


-with ordinary commercial forces as engine 


of development, our author finally comes 
to concede (p. 240) that some kind: of 
commodity support and some form of , 
industrial tariff preferences may be “the 
most expedient compromise” ! 7 
Whereas Johnson repeatedly criticizes . 
the less developed countries for their prac- . 
tices of “currency overvaluation and jim- 
port substitution,” he has-evidently come 


‘round to. accepting new international poli- . 


cies which will bolster or at least will 
Yet, 
having iet, in protectionism by the rear 
door, he still tries in his concluding pages _ 
(especially p. 245) to force it out again 


-at the front: in recommending an increase 
.in foreign aid—which he prefers anyway 
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to trade manipulation—he urges that such 
aid be used to promote a maximum of free 
trade after all There is apparent here a 
kind of Manichean struggle between free- 
trade idealism and the rude forces of the 
real world. 
- EDWIN P. REUBENS 
Professor of Economics 
City University of New York 


. MARSHALL I. GorpMan. Soviet Foreign 


Aid. Pp. xiv, 265. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1967 $8.50. 


Goldman’s new book is a well-docu- 
mented, balanced, comprehensive, and 
penetrating study of Soviet Russia’s eco- 
nomic relations with her satellites, and 
other developing countries, since the Sec- 
ond World War. This excellent piece of 
scholarship concentrates on the goals pur- 
sued by Russia in foreign aid and trade, 
her accomplishments and failures in these 
areas, and the lessons that the West can 
learn from the Soviet experience. 

Prior to 1956, the Soviet Union exploited 
its satellites, claiming that the Communist 
cause was best served by making Russia 
strong. When, in the late 1950’s, the 
Soviet Union started to make inroads into 
areas under Western influence, she gave aid 
to the newly independent states along with 


anticolonial propaganda. At the same time, - 


unrest among the satellites forced Moscow 
to pursue a more generous policy in eastern 
Europe. After the break with Peking, 
Russia engaged in a stiff foreign aid com- 
petition with China. From 1965 on, Mos- 
cow pursued imperialist policies of stimu- 
lating the inflow of raw materials and 
securing markets for its industrial goods 
and munitions. 

The early Soviet policy left eastern Europe 
in an extremely poor economic condition, 
despite the reversal of this policy in 1956. 
Soviet aid to China and to the neutralist 
countries was much more successful. Rus- 


‘sian aid contributed to economic growth 


in some developing countries and succeeded 
in maximizing the propaganda effects of 
Soviet-sponsored projects. The unintended 
effect of Soviet aid was the improvement 
of economic conditions to the extent that 
the probability of a Communist takeover, 
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in the recipient countries, was diminished. 
Soviet aid has not been able to bring a 
single Communist regime to power. The 
Russians committed numerous mistakes in 
their programs leading to dissension and 
economic inefficiency in the bloc countries 


` and to some disenchantment on the part of 


the developing lands. Among Soviet weak- 
nesses were the slowness of projects low on 
the priority list, the excessive scale of in- 
dustrial projects, tying strings to economic 
aid, and mistakes in the implementation 
and administration of projects. 

The author suggests that the United 
States should pay more aitention to public 
relations and advertising its foreign aid, 
be more tolerant toward Soviet aid since it 
reduces the danger of a Communist take- 
over, and co-ordinate American and Soviet 
aid. He insists, however, that the most 
beneficial results from foreign trade and 


, aid are obtained when they are rendered 


as a result of international competition. 
OLEG ZINAM 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of Cincinnati 


Ronpo CAMERON, with the collaboration of 
Orca Crisp, Huca T. Patrick, and 
RicHarp Tarty. Banking in the Eariy 
Stages of Industrialisation: A Study in 
Comparative Economic History. Po 
xiv, 349. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. $12.50. 


Rondo Cameron has put together a most 
intriguing book, which demonstrates the 
roles of banking institutions during the 
take-off periods in seven nations, running 
from late eighteenth-century Britain to 
early nineteenth-century Japan. The sub- 
title of the book is somewhat misleading, 
for the comparisons are not made until the 
conclusion, and the chapters by Olga Crisp 
(Russia), Hugh T Patrick (Japan), and 
Richard Tilly (Germany) are not well 
integrated with Cameron’s own sections. 
Nevertheless, students of the subject will 
find themselves drawing analogies as they 
read, making the summary chapter an un- 
spoken dialogue between the student and 
the author. 

This reader has come to two conclusions 
on the basis of the studies, both of which 
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Cameron sets forth carefully and convinc- 
ingly toward the end In the first place, 
institutional structures, when adhered to, 
have a most significant effect.on economic 
development. Those who claim that growth 
is possible under almost any institutional 
structure had best read Cameron’s chapters 
on France and Belgium: for an empirical 
refutation. The second point is that poor 
institutions may be less of an impediment 
to growth if they arè overlooked or. un- 
derused, while businessmen develop alter- 
native modes of financing pragmatically. 
Although ‘these conclusions may seem con- 
tradictory at first, they are not. -In the 
end, what it comes down to is that a nation 
should develop -institutions which fit the 
character and value structures of its people, 
as well as the natural resources and loca- 
tions. Further, these institutions should 
develop and change as new problems and 
forces demand new forms. 3 

Britain, for example, managed to survive 
its rather poor banking system by evading 
the laws and using country banks. The 
strictly supervised and clearly inadequate 
French systems prevented that nation from 
taking the lead in industrialization during 
the early nineteenth century. The chapter 
on France, much of which is. drawn from 
Cameron’s earlier study of France and the 


Economic Development of Europe, 1800- 


1914, is the best and most revealing in the 
book. Richard Tilly applauds the German 
banks’ ability to expand note circulation 
and considers this a major reason for that 
country’s take-off Hugh Patrick shows 
how Japan, lacking a first-rate system, 
managed to use it to gdod ends. ` 

This is a lively and useful work and 


should be read not only, by economic his- , 


torians but by those who hope to transport 
the Western experience of the nineteenth 
century to the underdeveloped nations of 
the world Cameron and his associates 
seem to believe that this experience shows 
that each nation must develop its institu- 
tions to meet its particular needs and that 


rote copying can cause more harm than | 


bring benefits. In this connéction, one 


might read Cameron after some of Alfred : 


Chandler’s studies of the automobile indus- 


try and his Strategy ond Structure, in which - 


he comes to similar conclusions.: Both 
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men are clearly of the same persuasion. 
Santayana was wrong when he said that e 
those who ignore history wind up repeating -` 


it. Rather, those who would try to repeat ~~ 
-history in underdeveloped nations would 


end by ignoring the real problems and 
possibilities of these new states. The real 
lesson for Ghana, Kenya, Malaysia, and 
Ecuador is not that Europe used these- 
institutions to accomplish their take-offs. 
Rather, it is that success came to those 
nations which attempted to solve problems 
rather than construct utopias and put into 
effect overambitious programs Unfortu- 
nately, the people who most need this - 
book will pobavily not read it: 
ROBERT Soner 
New College 
Hofstra University 
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GEORGE F. Break. -Intergovernmental Fis- 
cal Relations in the United States. Pp. 
“xy, 273. - Washington, D.C. ae 

Institution, 1967. $6.75. 


One of the several challenging propel: 
tions made by Dr, Break, a University’ of 
California economist who prepared this 
book while on leave at the Brookings In- 
stitution, reads: “It is doubtful that any 
city has yet come very close to the limit 
of its ability to finance its own public 


. services. Property taxes could be improved 


in-many ways, local sales and income taxes 
could be used more effectively and inten- 
sively ‘than they now are, and a re- 
vamping of municipal sérvice charges could 
convert them into a more equitable and 
productive source of general revenue.” He 
tackles a broad range of subjects that fall 
logically within the purview of his title: 
metropolitan fiscal problems, state grants to 
local: governments, federal grants to state 
and local governments, functional grants- 
in-aid, unconditional grants, and tax co- 
ordination.. In a very real sense, this book 
gives.a penetrating look. at the contempor- , 
ary fiscal problems of federalism and of 
metropolitanism. This is no weighty tome, 
exhaustively exploring the 
grants-in-aid. It is analytical and evalua- 
tive and is definitely oriented towards giv- 
ing advice to policy-makers at work at the 


present time. This orientation is explained, 


growth of | 
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in part, by the fact that the book served. 


as the background paper for a conference 
sponsored by Brookings in 1965—a résumé 
of thé conference discussions are included 
in the book. 

One of the refreshing features of the 
author’s approach is that he combines a 
considerable knowledge of the political 
realities of the American federal system 
with the use of his economist’s analytical 
skills. Moreover, he shows considerable 
awareness of the legal and political prob- 
lems involved in state-local relations In 
his discussion of the metropolitan areas’ 
structural and fiscal problems, however, 
he tends often to rely upon an “ideal type” 
of the unified metropolitan governmental 
structure and to give slight consideration 
to the political values that support con- 
tinuence of city governments and oppose 
metropolitan integration. The chapter on 
“Metropolitan Fiscal Problems” seems, to 
this reviewer, to be the least satisfactorily 
developed chapter—one wishes that the 
author had either discussed several points 
more fully or had tried to be a little less 
comprehensive in his coverage. 

On the whole, however, this is a good 
and useful book. The discussions of func- 
tional grants-in-aid and unconditional grants 
are not only interestingly presented but 
pack a large amount of information into a 
relatively short space. The author has 
relied heavily upon staff studies of‘ the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, but has drawn also upon 
a number of articles and monographs— 
usefully footnoted. A sufficient number 
of tables and charts are included to answer 
the reader’s inquiries about the text’s dis- 
cussions, without detracting from the over- 
all readability of the book. This is a very 
useful volume for students of intergovern- 
mental relations and government finance. 
Congressmen and legislators ought also to 
be exposed to the insights presented in it. 

Winston W. Crovca 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Les Angeles 


James M. Bocmanan. Public Finance 
in Democratic Process: Fiscal Institu- 
tions and Individual Choice. 


Pp. x, ' 
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307. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1967. $7.75. > 


Although the public sector of our ecc- 
nomic system is steadily growing in size 
and complexity, there have been few stuc- 
ies of the problem of decision-making of 
the “citizen-voter-taxpayer-beneficlary” as 
affected by the fiscal institutions, per se. 
Professor Buchanan ingeniously tackles s 
part of this problem and opens up new and 
interesting areas for future research and 
discussion. He establishes some very sim- 
ple, theoretical models te- be used in the 
study of the decision-making process of 
individuals. Throughout the book, his 
reasoning is based on the “central assump- 
tion that individual choice behavior in the 
fiscal process is in some sense analogous to 
market choice” because the individual tries 
to maximize utility. Today, the utility- 
maximization assumption seems to me an 
unsatisfactory explanation of individual be- 
havior in the market sector. In fiscal de- 
cision-making we have such added factors 
as a lack of tax and fiscal benefit awareness 
on the part of many individuals and a 
widening gap between fiscal decisions as 
to the size and modalities of spending on 
one side of the rate and the amount and 
objects of taxation on the other side. 
These factors make the assumption of 
utility maximization, as the prime motive 
of individual choice, very unrealistic. More 
“operational,” conceptual tools of an inter- 
disciplinary nature are needed here. 

Professor Buchanan makes an interesting 
analogy between the selection of fiscal in- 
stitutions by individuals and the choice of 
rules for an ordinary game, where in both 
cases outcomes are uncertain, but all agree 
on the new rules because, probabilistically, 
all stand a fair chance of winning. Accord- 
ing to Professor Buchanan, individuals in 
this case try to maximize their utility. 
The utility theory is not likely to be 
saved this way. The analogy is not valid 
because, in the case of fiscal institutions, 
future generations do not have a chance 
to change or refuse the established insti- 
tutions the way they could the rules of 
a game. Besides, it is difficult and costly 
to change fiscal institutions for each gen- 
eration. It is likely that individual fiscal 
behavior could be more feasibly explained 
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in various cases than by pure, ‘inflated, 
self-interest and utility maximization. The 
“social welfare function,” “social equity,” 
or “justice” are not “externally-imposed 
objectives,” as Professor Buchanan states. 
They exist, on the contrary, in the minds 
of individuals. For this same reason indi- 
vidual preferences are influenced by these 
norms.’ I challenge any realistic research 
to prove the contrary. . 

In his final analysis, Professor Buchanan 
attacks the paradox which exists in Pro- 
fessor Musgrave’s fiscal theory. The par- 
adox exists, in this case, because the allo- 
cative functions of fiscal mechanism are 
based on individual preferences and the 
distribution function. on externally imposed 
norms of “equality.” According to the 
author, “Hence, efficiency and equity not 
only represent different and often. con- 
flicting objectives, they are also different 
philosophically, being derived ultimately 
from two quite distinct sets of values” 
(page 295). On the other hand, according 
to Professor Buchanan’s modified approach, 
concepts of “efficiency” and “justice” are 
equivalent because “both are derived from 
individual preferences,” and all are based 
on individual utility maximization. But if 
we examine this ‘realistically, the so-called 
paradox and issuing controversy will dis- 
appear, It will, because the concept of 
“social equity” is as real and based on 
individual choices as the.concept of indi- 
vidual utility maximization. 

Professor Buchanan’s book is a contri- 
bution in the field of fiscal economics where 
he foresees the possibility of using the 
modern theory of statistical inference, the 
theory of games, and other new, inter- 
disciplinary tools toward the analysis of 
fiscal problems. 

ALLEN BAYLOR 

Professor of Economics 

and Statistics 
University of Texas 
El Paso 


Cart S. SHoup (Ed.). Fiscal Harmoni- 
zation in Common Markets, Vol. I: 
Theory; Vol. IL: Practice Pp. xli, 1,411. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967. $30.00. 
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The aims of economic unions such as 
have .been formed in Europe and Latin 
America sometimes go beyond the elimi- 
nation of certain tariff restrictions within 
the free trade area, or beyond the elimina- 
tion of these restrictions combined with 
the establishment of a common external 
tariff for the customs union. In addition, 
arrangements may provide for the integra- 
tion of the national economies that are 
joined in the economic union, that is, for 
facilitating not only the movement of 
goods among the members but that, of 
persons, services, and’ capital as well, and. 
for other adjustments of national laws 
and policies designed to establish still closer 
ties among the economies of the members. 
Integration in this sense may include fiscal 
harmonization, that is, concerted action 
to make taxes and fiscal policies more 
nearly. equal in their effects in the member 
countries. It is this matter which forms 
the subject of the valuable contributions 
assembled in the two volumes under review. 

Customs unions have a longer history 
than the free trade area, a technical term 
that was introduced only in 1948. Thus 
the theory of customs unions, which was 
given its modern form by Jacob Viner in 
1950, has been more fully developed than 
that of free trade areas. The present work 
transcends the special aspects of economic 
unions indicated in its title since it also 
contains significant contributions towards a 
theory of free trade areas 

The theory of the harmonization of fiscal 
systems is-a new field which has only 
lately received systematic attention and in 
which the editor of the work under study 
has been a pioneer. It is a rather esoteric 
field, cultivated mainly by specialists and 
for specialists, and one made complex by 
the convergence of such disparate sub- 
disciplines as the theories of public finance 
and of international economics. For’ the 
nonspecialist, its principal importance lies 
in the fact that it offers a case study 
shedding light on the difficulties besetting 
the .path of economic integration. This_ 
importance is likely to grow as proposals 
for economic union strike closer to home 
and draw in Latin America, Canada, and 


the borderlands of the Atlantic. 


, 
& 
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For the European Economic Community, 
the ideal of fiscal harmonization has been 
given concrete form in these requirements: 
(1) taxes should cease to distort the con- 
ditions of competition in the member coun- 
tries; (2) conditions within the Commu- 
nity should be so transformed as to make 
them approximate those of an internal 
market; and (3) the “tax frontiers,” at 
which indirect taxes are administered by 
the customs service, should disappear. 
Among the principal obstacles to the reali- 
zation of these goals has been the turnover 
tax or Umsatssteuer, hitherto a major 
revenue producer among almost all mem- 
bers of the Community. This cumulative 
tax, which is levied on the gross value 
of en article each time it changes hands, 
invalves the multiple taxation not only of 
the ingredients of a final product but also 
of the taxes levied on the intermediate 
products. This so-called cascade tax has 
been a stimulus to vertical integration, 
and it has discouraged specialization and 
possibly also investments embodying goods 
drawn from a variety of firms rather than 
from direct labor services. Since the cu- 
mulated turnover tax rarely constitutes a 
discernible proportion of the value of goods 
internationally traded, attempts to equalize 
the tax by means of rebates or special 
levies at the border offer no satisfactory 
soluzion, apart from the fact that they 
perpetuate the tax frontiers which the 
Community desires to abolish. Lately, in 
February 1967, an important step in the 
direction of harmonization was taken by 
the Council of Ministers of the Commu- 
nity, calling for the replacement of the 
cascade tax by one levied not on the gross 
valu2 of a product but on the value added 
at each stage of manufacture and distri- 
bution. The revamping of national insti- 
tuticns on such a scale and by the direction 
of a supernational authority is an un- 
precedented event, one which few observers 
would have predicted only twenty years 
ago. 

The problem involved in the harmoni- 
zation of the cascade tax is but one of the 
many treated in the present work both 
from the theoretical and the practical point 
of view. It stands as a typical example 


of the matters discussed there by able 
scholars drawn from many parts of the 
world. 
Henry W. SPEGEL 
Professor of Economics 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


PETER P. GABREL. The International 
Transfer of Corporate Skills: Manege- 
ment Contracts in Less Developed 
Countries. Pp. x, 230. Boston: Har- 
vard University, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1967. $5.00. 


Private corporations in the United States 
and in other industrial nations have or- 
ganizational and technical skills that are 
needed in underdeveloped countries. The 
business can communicate these assets 
through direct foreign investment, or 
through direct investment and a manage- 
ment contract combined. or through the 
media of a management contract with no 
foreign investment. Dr. Peter P. Gabriel 
considers the use of the management con- 
tract to transmit corporate “knowhow” to 
public enterprises in less developed nations. 

He argues that obstacles often prevent 
corporations in industrial countries from 
offering their skills to underdeveloped lands 
through the media of direct private invest- 
ment. The management contract provides 
an alternative. The corporation manages 
for a fixed fee and/or payments related to 
profits. Administrative and technical serv- 
ices are provided for all or part of the host 
nation’s venture. The corporation has 
nearly absolute authority over the overseas 
unit and furnishes basic planning and de- 
cision-making ability; this is unlike a tech- 
nical assistance agreement, where only 
techniques are communicated. Power to 
terminate rests with the owner of the 
venture The contract is for a defined 
length of time. 

Private companies in the United States 
have had experience opereting facilities for 
the public sector—for example, for the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. Gabriel suggests that such companies 
do and can have similar success in under- 
developed nations. He studies four con- 
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tracts entered into by four American cor- 
porations with public enterprises in less 
developed countries. He promised ano- 
nymity to his -respondents. Accordingly, 
he hides the identity of the subject firms, 
industries, and nations. This detracts from 

-his work. The disclosure of the names of 
the companies and governments would give 
the reader an opportunity to judge :unique- 
ness and to bring his own information to 
bear on the materials. 

"Nonetheless, it is useful to have data on 
these four cases (four—even veiled—are 
better than none}. ‘In these examples— 
with one exception—the contracts were 
extended, renewed, and renegotiated. Dr. 
Gabriel finds initially that the contractors 
conceived and proposed major details of 
the relationship. At the start, the Ameri- 
cans had the superior bargaining power. 
In time, the host nation assumed ‘more 
strength, and extensions curtailed the con- 
tractor’s. explicit managerial authority and 
imposed on the latter new obligations. In 

- practically all cases, the contract in practice 
departed from the original agreement. Dr. 
Gabriel discusses in fascinating detail the 
relations of the contractor and the: host 
government when crises occurred, such as 
no available foreign exchange and major 
‘political upheavals. 

Of the four companies which Dr. Gabriel 
studied, three are actively seeking more 
opportunities for associating with govern- 
ment enterprises abroad, based on their 
experience. The fourth is dubious, be- 
lieving an alliance.with a foreign govern- 
ment unit should only be “a last resort.” 
From Dr. Gabriel’s survey, which encom- 
passes the attitudes of the host govern- 
ments, the motives of the companies, and 
the ideological implications of the manage- 
ment contracts, he concludes that the 
management contract is a perfectly feasible 

—in fact, an excellent—device for the 
communication of ‘corporate managerial 
ability of advanced to less developed 

- nations. 

Mira WILEINS 
. Associate Professor of History 
and Industrial Administration 

Union College 

Schenectady 

New York 
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Josera H. BALL The Government- 
Subsidized Union Monopoly: A Study of 
Labor Practices in the Shipping Industry. 
Pp vii, 304. Washington, D.C.: Labor 
Policy ‘Association, 1966. No price 


Former United States Senator Joseph 


H Ball in a very readable fashion tells the ` 


story of the rise of the maritime unions 
and the tactics they, used to obtain and 
hold their dominance over the shipping 
industry. Ball deserves to be read, not 
only because of his message, but by the 
very authority of his past experience in 
the fields of government and labor, The 
author was one of the principal architects 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. As Chairman of 
the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the Eightieth Congress, Senator Ball ar- 
ranged the hearings which preceded the 
debates:on the Taft-Hartley Act. During 
the first sixteen months after the passage 
of the new national labor law, Mr. Ball was 
chairman of the so-called “Watchdog Com- 
mittee” established by Title IV of the Act 
and had the opportunity to observe closely 
the influence of the new law on labor- 
management relations in the United States. 

After leaving the Senate in 1949, he 
edited the “Joe Ball Washington News- 
letter” until 1953, ending this work to 
become a vice-president of States Marines 
Lines, the largest United States flag ‘op- 
erator without a subsidized berth. In 
this position he involved himself deeply 
in policy-making decisions on labor. He 
began to know well the power of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
and of the two major maritime-union 
coalitions, the Seafarers International Union 
headed by Paul Hall and its archrival, 
the National Maritime Union headed by 
Joseph Curran. Each major seamen’s union 
headed rival coalitions of officer, engineer, 
radio operator, and other specialized ship- 
board crafts. Each major coalition raided 
the other’s domain and made life miserable 
for the shipping operators. 

The author points out on page 89 of.the 
volume: “Every time a ship docks in a 
United States port, there is a question in 
its operator’s mind: Will the unions permit 
this ship to work its cargo and sail on 
time?” f 


Pa 


Ir 1961 a Board of Inquiry appointed 


e by the late President Kennedy to investi- 


gate the nation-wide seamen’s strike in 
1961 under the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
reported that “in the eighteen years since 
Taft-Hartley was enacted, its national 
emergency provisions have been invoked 23 
times by various presidents In nine of the 
23 times, it was strikes or threatened 


strikes in the United States maritime in- - 


dustry that caused the President to Act” 
Since 1961, the Taft-Hartley emergency 
measure has been used in still additional 
instances in maritime and longshore labor 
trouples 
nature, and prolonged strikes cause a na- 
tion-wide paralysis. ` The usual result of 
either national shipping strikes or longshore 
walkouts is the immobilizing of docks on 
an,entire coast and the virtual gutting of 
the nation’s rail and trucking systems 
Not only is the cost of labor trouble in 
this industry one which triggers economic 
chaos, but troubles carry over to our for- 
eign committments and endanger lives of 
our troops abroad 

Senator Ball presents an intriguing story 
of the growth of union power, rising wage 
costs, the passage of crew subsidy laws 
which discriminate in favor of the regularly 
scheduled United States flag vessel as com- 
pared to the “tramp” or unscheduled vessel, 
the incredse in the number of - United 
States-owned vessels flying the flags of 
Liberia, Panama, and Honduras in order 
to avoid the high scale of United States 


wages, and, finally, the anger and disgruntle- , 


ment of union leaders directed against the 
“runaway” or “Bag of necessity” vessels, 
which the unions call the “flag of con- 
venience.” 

Every recent governmental commission 
set up to solve the maritime dilemma 
confirms Ball’s analysis of the problems. 
featherbedding and work restrictions which 
raise costs of cargo to an intolerable point 


` and block progress-to automation and fuller. 


mechanization; the warring rivalry of union 
coalitions, and the lack of integrated plan- 
ning in Washington to assure replacement 
of the declining United States flag fleet 
There appears to be an almost unending 
series of problems. Much hope was placed 


This industry is strategic in‘ 
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at first in the institution of a United States 
Department of.Transportation, but when 
the bill finally was signed into law on 
October 15, 1966, its principal deficiency 
was that Congress had deleted the Mari- 
time Administration from the Act, al- 
though it had been ın the original executive 
proposal. 

Our experience in the shipping bottleneck 
in Vietnam is causing a review of this 
omission, and recently Alan S. Boyd, the 
Secretary of Transportation, announced a 
new maritime plan which would overhaul 
250 vessels and add 150 new craft per year 
in a five-year maritime program which 
would also place the Maritime Adminis- 
tration under’ the control of the Transpor- 
tation Department. Based upon Senator 
Ball’s study, a five-year program may be 
too late to save the nation’s fleet. What is 
now needed is action in the direction of | 
more effective labor-management relations 
by a combination of legislation, better na- ` 
tional leadership, and a realistic approach 
to this nation’s maritime problems. Senator 


‘Ball’s new book on this subject will be 


most helpful in action and evaluation - 
Epwarp B SAIS 
Associate Professor of Industry 
University of Pennsylvania 


C. E. Bisuop (Ed) Farm Labor in the 
United States. Pp vi, 143 New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967 $6.00. 


Few conferences generate papers of suffi- 
cient depth and continuity of objective to 
permit welding them into a valuable refer- 
ence book. Yet the series of essays as- - 
sembled in this book under the editorship 
of C. E Bishop shed much light on the 
problems of manpower policy 

The authors of these essays include some 
of the leading economists of our time. 
They focus: on farm manpower in the 
aggregate. They probe for causes of labor 
problems in agriculture and search for 
means of ameliorating them through na- 
tiqnal policy. 

The dimensions of the farm-labor prob- 
lem are outlined by C E. Bishop. He 
explains how farm-manpower needs are 
determined, notes the umbalance of supply 


. of and demand for labor, considers the low 
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earnings of labor, and views the problems 
of the relative immobility of farm labor 
He notes that national policy has been con- 
centrated on agricultural products rather 
than labor He further snows that farmers 
and farm workers have teen omitted from 
most of the national labor legislation. 

The farm-labor situation 1s well quanti- 
fied by Gladys Bowles who describes the 
socioeconomic situation of farm workers 
and their households in detail. G. S. 
Tolley and B M Farmer project capital- 
labor substitution in agriculture toward 
1975-1980 with convinc:ng evidence that 
the problems of adjustment to changing 
technology are unlkely to lesser. The 
problems of farm-operator and family labor 
used on small outmoded farms are shown 
to be similar to those of wage earners. 

A most provocative set of questions is 
posed by T W. Schultz who offers al- 
ternative hypotheses as to why labor earn- 
ings are so low in agniculture. A slack in 
aggregate demand for farm labor and the 
low level of marketable skills of the farm- 
labor force are defended as the real reasons 
Arguments are offered tc show weaknesses 
in munimum-wage laws, manpower-training 
programs, and other current policies. 

In view of the surplus of labor in 
agriculture, D. E. Hathaway examines oc- 
cupational mobility and the impediments 
to it. The chief objective of this essay is 
to suggest means for mproving the chances 
of successful occupational mobility Better 
counseling, testing, and retraining are called 
for. 

Farm-manpower policy should be a part 
of an over-all national manpower policy 
according to Warden Fuller The divergent 
policy patterns applied to farm and non- 
farm labor are decried because agriculture 
is not wholly responsible for the low wage 
earmngs attributed to it. Fuller argues 
convincingly that these labor problems are 
more than farm problems, more even than 
rural problems They are social and gen- 
eral in nature and can never be solved 
on an industry basis. 

Finally, C. C. Aler outlines existing 
national policies and presents his views as 
to the necessary components of a national 
manpower development program. Needs 
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range from proper training of school-age 
farm youth to special assistance 
migrants 
Roy N Van ARSDALL 
Agricultural Economist 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 
University of Illinois 
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Jonn Gerasst The Boys of Boise: 
Furor, Vice, and Folly m an American 
City. Pp. xviii, 328 New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1966. $595. 


In November of 1955, the city of Boise, 
Idaho, was rocked by a newspaper exposé 
based upon the arrest of three clients of 
an alleged organized underworld ring of 
male homosexual prostitutes aged 13-20 
whose clientele allegedly included vast 
numbers of adult homosexuals both in 
Boise and its immediate vicinity 

Ten years later, Gerassi, then an editor 
of Time magazine, took time off to inves- 
tigate the scandal and its consequences. 
The Boys of Boise is his report of that 
investigation 

Troubled by rumors that transients and 
prostitutes were using the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (YMCA) as a place 
of business, and thus causing difficulties for 
the YMCA in getting money from the 
Community Chest, a YMCA Board Mem- 
ber employed a private detective to in- 
vestigate the rumors. 

As a result of these investigations no 
heterosexual crime was discovered; but 
hundreds oi alleged homosexuals were in- 
vestigated A grand total of sixteen indi- 
viduals were ultimately charged with crimes 
related to homosexuality, nine were con- 
victed; one held innocent; and the re- 
mainder were not brought to trial In the 
meantime newspaper reports and public 
officials publicized a “ring” of 125 youthful 
homosexuals, and reputedly 500-1500 adult 
homosexuals, The author estimates that 
not more than sixty youths were ever in- 
volved in homosexual activities, and most 
of these were casual activities of short 


for » 
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duration The hard core was four delin- 
quent homosexuals who were less homo- 
sexuals than prostitutes Several of the 
convictions were, according to the author, 
secured with perjured and faked evidence, 
and others’ convictions involved homo- 
sexual activities not connected with youth. 

By the time the panic had run its course, 
the chief of police and a probation officer 
had been fired; a psychiatrist had been 
hired to head a Mental Health Commission 
who subsequently resigned; a youth had 
been arrested for one three-year-old homo- 
sexual offense and had been expelled from 
West Point; a bank vice-president had 
been arrested and convicted, a homosex- 
ua! delinquent prostitute murdered his 
father and received a ten-year sentence for 
manslaughter—some homosexual adults re- 
ceived sentences for as long as fifteen 
years; a model mental health act was 
passed by the Idaho Legislature, but funds 
to admunister it were not appropriated be- 
cause a Mormon-John Birch Society cam- 
paign against the Mental Health move- 
ment charged it was Communistic. 

Gerassi reports that the major inspiration 
for the drive against homosexuals was in- 
spired by the “power elite” of Idaho, 
the Boise gang, which was trying to “get” 
one of its members known by all as the 
“Queen” of adult homosexuals The 
“Queen,” however, was too powerful to be 
arrested. 

In the course of describing these events, 
Gerassi deals with the status of legal and 
psychiatric theory with regard to homo- 
sexuality and the inadequacy of the courts 
and prisons, in and out of Idaho in dealing 
with homosexuality. He treats, in addition, 
the Mormon domination of the state 

Gerassi also devotes several bnef chap- 
ters to the fiscal conservatism and over- 
charges in utility rates by the state-domi- 
nating Idaho Power Company and the 
Boise gang who, in order to retain control 
of the state, freeze out new industries, 
inhibit new employment opportunities, and 
stunt the growth of psychiatric and social 
services which would enable the state to 
cope with problems similar to homosex- 
uality. 

In addition, Gerassi gives considerable 


space in arguing for reform in the penal 
code, the courts, and the prisons He is 
concerned in part with freeing adult homo- 
sexuality that does not involve recruit- 
ment of minors from definition as a crime, 
and with securing psychiatric services for 
those homosexuals whose homosexuality is 
based upon personality disturbances 

The book has all the advantages and 
disadvantages of good journalistic treat- 
ment it 1s well written, and Gerass: has 
the nose for what 1s important and dramatic 
that far exceeds that of most community 
sociologists But having defined an im- 
portant problem, Gerassi shifts perspective 
throughout the book, allowing the flow of 
events, his sense of drama, and his moral 
passion to be his major source of selection 
of data, theory, and mode of analysis. 

In doing so he comes close to suggesting 
three questions, the answers to which might 
have made a great book out of a good one 
The questions are (1) to what extent is 
crime in the community a function of the 
normal, “non-criminal’ operation of the 
community and of its respectable repre- 
sentatives; (2) to what extent is the “crime 
wave” the product of the operation of the 
economic, political, and publicity szructures 
of the “non-criminal” community; and (3) 
to what extent is cessation of the crime 
wave a result of processes involving bore- 
dom, the dangers of uncontrolled exposures, 
and the creation of institutional changes— 
like new laws—which allow crime again ṣo 
be ignored without resulting in substantial 
changes in either criminal or nencriminal 
activity. 

JOSEPH BENSMAN 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

City College of the City 

University of New York 


GEORGE STERNLIEB The Tenement Land- 
lord Pp xvi, 269 New Brunswick, 
NJ: Urban Studies Center, Rutgers 
University, 1966. No price 


Next to race, housing is probably the 
most written-about feature of the big cities 
of today Whether slums cause, magnify, 
or reflect the social ills of the older urban 
areas, they can hardly be ignored. Hence 
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a book that adds specific, hard information 
to what we know and suspect about the 
processes at work in the housing field 
must be welcomed, particularly if it tests 
some widely held but little examined sup- 
positions This is such a volume 

Much of the recent writing about the 
slums has dealt with the successes, failures, 
and unfulfilled promises of grand-scale re- 
newal programs Whatever the specific 
merits of such programs, it 1s inconceiv- 
able that they will do more than scratch 
the surface of housing needs for years to 
come It seems likely that if improvement 
of the slums does come about, it will be 
through adjustmenz of the private market 
by less glamorous though perhaps no less 
bold public policies. Sternlieb’s book adds 
to the store of data on the problern and 
discusses the implications of his findings 
for policy on this level 

The basis of the book ıs a survey of 569 
parcels of tenement real estate in Newark, 
New Jersey These were selected by 
random methods from within three sets of 
census tracts stratified to control for the 
average condition of buildings Data were 
collected by physical mmspection, by ex- 
amination of public records, and, for 392 
of the parcels, by interviews with owners 
The latter included single and multiple 
parcel owners, resident and nonresident 
landlords, and big slum operators-for-profit 
and small subsistence ones, they were 
asked a variety of fact and attitude cues- 
tions relating to fnance, property turnover, 
upkeep, taxes, tenantry, and the like The 
sum is a picture of the social and economic 
aspects of slum landlordship. 

The findings and their implications are 
many ‘The basic problems of slum tene- 
ment are old-age and poor maintenance, 
and the nature of the slum real estate 
market in both rentals and sales 1s such as 
to disccurage efforts at upkeep The big 
owner tends to think that umprovement is 
futile because tenants are irresponsible; 
the small owner lacks financial resources 
and know-how; and both fear the tax con- 
sequences Sternlieb’s data suggest, how- 
ever, that the biggest single factor in 
maintenance is resident landlordship Ac- 
cordingly, he urges public policy that will 
encourage this, including provisions for 
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longer-term mortgage money, tax relief for 
resident owners, higher levels of municipal 
services, landlord counseling, and relevant, 
realistic building codes vigorously enforced 
All m all, this book 1s an admirable 
though not spectacular example of policy- 
relevant social science It is not unflawed. 
the data are limited to one city; it is not 
tied into the literature as thoroughly or as 
well as one meght like; in style and or- 
gamuzation it is sometimes awkward; and its 
readability ıs more comparable to that of 
a research report than to that of a quality 
book Yet it is a valuable contribution to 
the informed understanding of one of the 
most critical of today’s urban problems 
Davm W MINAR 
Professor of Political Science 
Northwestern University 


GERHARD E, LensKr Power and Prun- 
lege. A Theory of Social Stratification 
Pp xiv, 495 New York. McGraw-Hill, 
1966. $8.50 


This book represents an intellectual and 
scholarly accomplishment of the first mag- 
mitude—an accomplishment which has ma- 
jor significance not only for the field of 
social stratification, but for the discipline 
of sociology as a whole In it, Lenski has 
essayed no less than the construction of a 
theory of why social stratification exists in 
human societies and what causal factors 
have been associated with its varying pro- 
file throughout human history. The scope 
of the task is audacious, not because theo- 
ries of this kind cannot be easily spun 
out of a few evenings of armchair specula- 
tion——they can and have, as the annals of 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
theoretical wntings amply demonstrate— 
but because Lenski has chosen to work 
in a relatively rigorous and scientifically 
sophisticated framework, This choice made 
incumbent upon him three basic tasks 
(1) the presentation of a plausible theory 
of human nature; (2) the conceptualization 
of relevant causal variables in a multi- 
causal framework, and (3) an awesomely 
time-consuming survey of both the an- 
thropological and histoncal literature con- 
taining stratification materials relevant to 
proof, disproof, or modification of the 
theory. All three of these tasks were 
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undertaken and accomplished, not with 
utter finality—Lenski makes no such claim 
e—but with a cogency and clarity that make 
this volume, in this reviewer’s opinion, one 
of the major landmarks in contemporary 
social science 

Space limitations set for this review allow 
only the briefest summary of the theory 
itself It begins with a view of human 
nature as essentially selfish and oriented 
towards ego-enhancem2nt, and this “¢on- 
stant” interacts with all the other variables 
subsequently adduced ‘The nature of the 
distributive system”—one of Lenski’s fav- 
orite phrases—is largely a function of the 
size of the economic surplus, which in turn 
is determined chiefly by the level of tech- 
nology. Other variables, however, such as 
natural environmental conditions, degree of 
external threat by other societies, ideolog- 
ical variations, degree of constitutionalism, 
and personal idiosyncrasies of leaders, are 
also given their due. Societies over time 
are grouped into five basic types: hunting 
and gathering, simple horticultural, ad- 
vanced horticultural, egrarian, and indus- 
trial In general, Lenski finds increasing 
stratification, or unequal appropriation of 
power and privilege, up to a high point 
somewhere in the agrarian’ societal stage; 
gradually other factors such as the collec- 
tive organization of countervailing power 
within the context of 2galitaridn ideology, 
together with the rise of powerful equality- 
oriented leaders, produze a reversal of the 


trend Thus Lenski states that “though it. 


was not possible to develop any quantita- 
tive measure of overall’ inequality, the 
evidence which we reviewed strongly sug- 
gests that the average level of inequality 
in the most advanced industrial societies 
is no greater than that. in the average 
advanced, agrarian society, and probably 
less” (p 437). 

Apart from its important substantive 
contribution, this book should help to make 
it clear that larger theories of social action 
cannot be adequately grounded without 
adequate consideration of the question of 
“the nature of buman nature,” and that 
data on historical, as well as preliterate 
societies, need to be systematized and codi- 
fied by the theorist who deals with macro- 
cosmic societal processes. Lenskis am- 
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bitious and successful study opens vistas 
of types of sociological investigation that 
will. be both infinitely difficult and in- 
finitely rewarding ` 
MILTON M. GORDON 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Massachusetts 


DorotHy Emmet. Rules, Roles, and Rela- 
tions. Pp. x, 220. New York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1966 $7.25 


The book represents several essays con- 
tending that moral philosophers and soci- 
ologists have mutually helpful and relevant 
information to exchange. Developing and 
elucidating this—hardly new and hardly 
seriously questioned—point, Dr Emmet 
lightly discusses several philosophical and 
sociological problems like: alleged auton- 
omy of sociology and ethics, moral rules 
and moral judgments, moral relativism and 
absolutism, sociological determinism and 
individual responsibility, roles and their 
tnorality, big organizations, and other hil- 
osophical and sociological matters. Once 
im a while in her discussion of these prob- 
lems, the author displays a sound common 
sense, but as a rule her analyses are 
pleasantly superficial, often vague, and free 
from a real originality and depth. Her 
knowledge of sociology seems to be limited 
by that of some works in so-called “struc- 
tural-functional” subcurrents of sociologi- 
cal thought Since this subcurrent has 
recently produced hardly any outstanding 
work in the field of law, ethics, social 
organization, structure of personality, and 
other problems discussed by Dr. Emmet, 
she naturally overlooked most of the recent 
important works on the topics of her study 
produced by other currents of sociological 
and philosophical thought. 

Prrirmt A SOROKIN 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

Harvard University 


J. Mitton Yirncer Toward a Field Theory 

- of Behavior: Personality and Social 
Structure. Pp. ix, 365. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. $8.95. 


Professor Yinger has provided a schol- 
arly and compelling argument for an irter- 
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disciplinary or field approach to social be- 
havior. While he draws more heavily on 
the sociological tradition and literature, 
this . interdisciplinary emphasis of. the 
author, a sociologist, counteracts eny ten- 
dency toward disciplinary provincialism 
In Part One, the author outlines the field 


approach which conceptualizes behavior as, 


a joint function of variables at the indi- 
vidual, social, and cultural levels In Part 
Two, basic elements in this theory are 
examined in more detail Central to this 
analysis is role theory, which conceptually 
links variables on all three levels. The 
author’s discussion of role extends this 
body of theory at a number of points. 
He introduces a classificatory system for 
distinguishing types of role conflict which 
appears promising. The influence of the 
field approach can be seen in a more 
dynamic treatment of role than is typically 
found in the literature The discussion of 
role bargaining represents an extension of 
thinking about this element in role theory 
A more dynamic treatment of self-theory 
is similarly encountered within this frame- 
work The self is viewed both as a product 
of past interaction and as one of the 
determinants of future interaction, account- 
ing in part for the continuity of irdividual 
character. 

The third and final portion of this work 
begins with a chapter containing an ex- 
cellent discussion of anomie and alienation 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the author 
has not broken with. the tradition of using 
the. term anomie to refer to toth the 
cultural condition of normlessness and one 
of the socially structured sources of this 
state, the lack of articulation between 
goals and means at various points in the 
social structure. Yet the emphasis on the 
distinction between anomia and anomie 
and between the latter and cultural plural- 
ism is instructive. Finally, this chapter 
can be recommended for an excellent and 
well-balanced discussion of mass society. 
It should serve to counteract those treat- 
ments which compare a stereotype of the 
present with a myth of the past. 

In the remainder of Part Three the field 
perspective is applied to three traditional 
social problem areas, delinquency, race 
relations, and mental illness, with a final 
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chapter devoted to social’ psychiatry, The 
author’s treatment of these areas provides 
excellent support for the argument that ife 
the objective is to develop a useful expla- 
nation of behavior an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach is required. An explanation at one 
or another level, in terms of the variables 
of a particular discipline, is only relevant 
to the world of abstraction created by that 
discipline and not to the world whose prob- 
lems .social scientists are more and more 
expected to help solve. In summary, this 
is a scholarly statement of a position 
which, while certainly not new, needs con- 
tinual emphasis if the pervasive discipli- 
nary bias in the day-to-day work of the 
social scientist is to be overcome 
CarL W BACKMAN 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Nevada 


S N. Ersenstapt Modernization: Protest 
and Change Pp. ix, 166. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1966. No 
price. ' 


Professor S N Eisenstadt of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on the sociological as- 
pects of the modernization process, and 
therefore anything he writes deserves the 
attention of serious scholars. His studies 
of the absorption of immigrants in Israel 
and of generational change in Israel are 
important both as theoretical contributions 
and as case studies, and his work, The Po- 
litical Systems of Empires, is a major 
contribution to historical political sociology - 
This small volume, part of a series edited 
by Wilbert Moore and Neil Smelser on 
the modernization of traditional societies, 
brings together some of Professor Eisen- 
stadt’s reflections on how institutions which 
are capable of facilitating social and eco- 
nomic change develop He is particularly 
concerned with explaining why some coun- 
tries grow continuously, others experience 
severe breakdowns, and still others remain 
stagnant. To explore this question—Pro- 
fessor Eisenstadt does not pretend to give 
an answer—he defines what he as a soci- 
ologist means by modernization, categorizes 
and analyzes different types of social dis- 
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organization and protest, and then, in a 
series of brief case studies, describes differ- 
ent patterns of modernization in Europe, 
Latin America, tke newly independent 
states of Asia and Africa, and various 
revolutionary-nationalist and Communist 
regimes around the world. Finally, in a 
concluding chapter, he describes some of 
the ways in which “breakdowns” occur. 

A central theme of the book is that 
protest movements take place in all mod- 
ernizing societies as new social groups enter 
the political process and as tensions erupt 
between urban and rural areas and funda- 
mental value conflic:s emerge Though the 
book contains a good description of some 
of the conditions for protest, the discussion 
of forms of protest is too sketchy to satisfy 
most political scientists One would like 
to know more, for éxample, about the 
specific conditions under which movements 
for ethnic purification, millenarianism, so- 
cial banditry, religious revivalism, and 
“left” and “right” movements develop. 
These chapters would have been much more 
useful if Professor Eisenstadt had related 
social discontent end disorganization to 
different types of protest movements 

For his analysis of why the moderni- 
zation process diffezs so greatly from one 
country to another, Professor Eisenstadt 
relies heavily upon an examination of the 
different historical starting points, a con- 
sideration of the a:titudes of the moder- 
nizing elites, and the temporal sequence of 
the process of mcdernization He con- 
trasts, for example, the internally induced 
modernization process in Europe with the 
externally stimulated process in most of 
today’s developing countries. 

Historical comparative studies of the 
modernization procass are badly needed, 
and Professor Eisenstadt’s book is a useful 
contribution to our thinking. The limita- 
tion of this book, however, is that in the 


main the focus is on describing differences. _ 


It is a useful first step, but if historical 
comparative studies are to contribute to 
theory, then they must ultimately explain 
differences as well 
Myron WEINER 
Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
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Jerome E. Carun Lawyers’ Ethics: A 
Survey of the New York City Bar 
Pp xxix, 267. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1966. $6 75° 


This is an important book. Geoffrey 
C. Hazard, Jr, American Bar Foundation, 
suggests in the Foreword that lawyers are < 
too important to be left to themselves 
Lawyers’ Ethics is a pioneer attempt to 
require lawyers to look at themselves— 
a long overdue exercise. 

Empirical examination of the multiva- 
lenced role of the lawyer, as Carlin has 
done, provides at least two important per- 
spectives’ traditional “folk-knowlecge” as- 
sumptions about Jawmen are tested, and 
rational bases for self-analysis of lawyers 
are provided. Thus, the Establishment in 
New York now knows that lawyers are not 
all the same; lawyers do specialize; lawyers 
are subject to the pressures of the market 
place; and lawyers can be studied with 
meaningful results. Further, predictions, 
of high probability, can be made atout the 
behavior of lawyers: for example, Protes- 
tant lawyers in the upper strata of the bar 
can be: expected to conform to ethical 
standards—Jewish lawyers, in the lower 
strata, encounter maximum pressures to 
violate Lawyers in New York, and, I 
suspect everywhere, are stratified, and the 
observable differences among lawyers can 
tell us about their behavior. ; 

The Carlin book is one of too few recent 
empirical studies about the legal system 
It demonstrates the value of interdis- 
ciplinary study of the legal process. Be- 
sides providing important factual infor- 
mation and a theoretical framework to 
attach to problems of the legal prafession, 
studies on the order of Lawyers’ Ethics 
can be valuable law-school teaching tools 
I would recommend assignment of Law- 
yers Ethics to law courses in legal ethics 
and professional responsibility to be used 
in conjunction with a study of the canons 
of professional conduct, and in place of 
heretofore misused decisions interpreting 
the canons Specifically, law teachers 
should utilize Appendix D. “The Irterview 
Schedule” used in Carlin’s sample of law- 
yers The Schedule provides a lesson in 
how to ask questions which will get useful 
answers; it should be administered by 
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students in their local communities to test 
the domain of Carlin’s findings The local 
law-student studies might focus on the sig- 
nificant ethical problems of the profession; 
the studies might advance the ability of 
law students to see their profession em- 
pirically 

The residuum of information from Car- 
lin’s interviews, not reported in the book, 
would be interesting to see The broad 
hypotheses tested in the study—stated in 
the Introduction—do not fully utilize those 
definitive questions found in the Interview 
Schedule Let us hear more from the data, 
and let us get more data by proper usage 
of the book 

ROBERT B YEccE 

Dean and Professor of Law 

College of Law 

University of Denver 


The Human Per- 
Pp xvii, 286 
Prentice-Hall, 


SEVERYN T BRUYN 
spective m Sociology 
Englewood Chiffs, NJ 
1966 $595 


From time to time, I am impressed with 
the way in which all intellectual activity 
seems to flow in similar currents About, 
the time that the camera is touted as an 
ideal artistic medium because it approxi- 
mates a perfect reproduction of some part 
of the world, sociologists are busy trying 
to create research instruments that simi- 
larly “reflect” the world of inquiry. Now 
that the movie productions are wrapped up 
in an attempt to generate involvements 
with the moods and other subjective re- 
sponses of man, sociologists are similarly 
involved 

Nor is the sociologist in his scientific 
quest the only scholar who is departing 
from the “classic” stance of beginning all 
research with hypotheses deduced from ac- 
cepted theory Physical scientists, bol- 
stered by philosophers, are attempting to 
describe methodologies which involve some 
mental leap on the part of the observer 
At Oak Ridge National Laboratories, an 
instrument designed to more or less hold 
subatomic particles in a magnetic field had 
a telescope welded onto it so that the 
scientist could get some impression of 
what was “going on” 


There have been a number of socio- 
logical writings, m recent months, oriented 
to other than statistical—that is “quanti- 
tative’—argument. None has been as de- 
liberately oriented to a humanistic point of 
view “What we mean by gaining ‘sub- 
jectively, ” he writes on page 223, “is 
getting at the heart of human existence.” 
(The italics are his) This ıs “verstehen” 
—not, as the book flap suggests, something 


for the avant garde—at a viable level, 


requiring that sociology be “tied into” the 
humanistic arguments, arguments which can 
hardly be gained by an ignorance of literary 
writing s 

I found the last three parts the most 
rewarding and his connecting methodologi- 
cal arguments to a concept of the nature 
of man peculiarly important Most gradu- 
ate students should find his final chapter on 
methodological procedures helpful and his 
technical appendices vital, for here an ele- 
ment of concreteness of example can be 
found Frankly, his initial chapter seemed 
to have a pretention when he uses the 
style of “axioms” and “corollaries” In 
deed, one may reject his second axiom 
that the participant observer “is a normal 
part of the culture.” I know of no social 
organization that has as one of its neces- 
sary role positions that of the “participant 
observer ” 

To the extent that the participant ob- 
server becomes a “normal part” of cul- 
ture, we find that this technology requires 
a moral judgment no less than does the 
quantitative or experimental style of re- 
search In the latter, we have problems on 
the acquisition of data, invasion of privacy, 
and the manipulation of people So it is 
with the participant observer At some 
point, he is simply a spy He must choose 
his loyalties to the group he observed or 
to “science” The early ethnographer was 
not beset by the fact that his reports were 
likely to have been read by those he 
studied The participant observer is not 
that free 

It is most unfortunate that this treatise 
did not include a thorough analysis of this 
aspect of reasearch. I find it difficult to 
believe that a scientist can be true to a 
“human perspective” and ignore the conse- 
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quences of publication. In this sense, the 
consequent of academic promotion is of 
» least concern. 
Roy G. FRANcIs 

Dean and Professor of Sociology 

College of Letters and Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee. : 


ELI GryzBerc and ALICE M YoHALEM. 
Educated American Women: Self Por- 
trats. Pp xii, 198 New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1966. $595. 


Educated American Women is the third 
and final publication in the series of studies 
of talented persons, conducted by the Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project at 
Columbia University It is the second 
devoted to women as the project directors 
found that women’s problems were so much 
more complex that they demanded special 
treatment, both in research design and in 
analysis. The first of the two volumes on 
women was published under the title, Lrfe 
Styles of Educated Women, by Eli Ginz- 
berg and Associates, in 1966 That book 
analyzed the careers of 311 women who 
had been selected because they were doing 
distinguished graduate work at Columbia 
University in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s. From that analysis Ginzberg built 
a highly optimistic model that, because 
this particular group of women, reared 
under conditions very different from to- 
day’s conditions, had made it, educated 
women with the option of marriage or 
nonmarriage, motherhood or nonmother- 
hood, homemaking or career, could also 
move successfully into similar careers. 
Little allowance was made for the changed 
conditions of life in the 1960’s, more 
suburban living, earlier marriages, greater 
pressure towards having children, and wives 
supporting their husband’s higher educa- 
tion, even greater shortage and expense of 
domestic help and less tolerance for the 
unmarried state. 

This book is a rearrangement of the 
materials analyzed in the earlier volume, 
this time arranged as if the various an- 
swers and comments, which the respondents 
had made to the extended questionnaire, 


‘tors, and geographical. 
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were, in fact, spontaneous autobiographical 
statements. The analysis is also different, as 
the authors have divided their twenty-six 
cases into the planners, recasters, adapters 
and unsettled This is an ingenious 
division that emphasizes how deperdant 
women are, married or unmarried, on per- 
sonal circumstances, not often taken into 
account in the discussion of male careers. 
The case histories supplement the statis- 
tical style of analysis of Volume One and 
place in juxtaposition, within single-career 
lines—in life-history convention—individ- 
ual women, writing, often beyond the call 
of the questionnaire form, about them- 
selves 

I was principally struck by the aridity of 
the vocabulary and writing of the more 
“successful” women as compared with the 
women who had opted for private Lves. 
The professionally successful women use 
educational jargon, expectations, goals, fac- 
The women who 
have devoted much of their lives to creat- 
ing a framework for the lives of others use 
concrete, vivid terms Inevitably, in the 
present trend towards women returning to 
work after the most onerous phase’ of 
homemaking is completed, the first group 
of women, those who have completed 
higher degrees and have careers, will be 
counseling the second ‘The contrast in 
ethos is extreme enough to raise the ques- 
tion of whether all counselors for women 
with delayed higher education ought to 
have had a period of intensive home- 
making themselves, so that they may more 
fully sympathize both with delights and 
tribulations of the peculiar situation of each 
married woman who must work out an 
individual and unique solution to the de- 
mands of her family life—something that 
is not demanded of men 

MARGARET MEAD 
Curator of Ethnology 
American Museum of 
Natural History 
New York City’ 


Vera ST. Ervich Family in Transition: 
A Study of 300 Yugoslav Villages Pp 
xix, 469 Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1966. $12 50 
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The importance of this book lies in the 
information it provides about family life 
in Yugoslavia just prior to World War II 
There are few studies of Yugoslavia’ which 
serve as so useful a benchmark for the 
analysis. of social change as does Dr. 
Erlich’s work, based on actual surveys 
conducted in three hundred Yugoslav vil- 
lages A restudy of these same villages 
would document the far-reaching changes 


thet ‘these communities have experienced, 


particularly in their family life 

In terms of the much more highly de- 
veloped methodology of the present day, 
one might argue that having school teachers 
fill out questionnaries about family life in 
a village leaves much to be desired. But, 
given the homogeneity which existed in 
these villages in the late 1930’s, this was a 
sensible approach then. Furthermore, Dr. 
Erlich draws interesting distinctions be- 
tween several types of families: Albanian 


Macedonian, Christian Macedonian, Mos-: 


lem Bosnian, Christian Bosnian, Serbian, 
Croatian, and Coastal (Littoral). 

The treatment of family relatiorships is 
complete. Not only does she describe the 
patriarchal system, with which she iden- 
tifies the zadruga, or South Slav joint- 
family, but she describes the status of fhe 
father, the relationship between mother 
and mother-in-law, brother and sister, boy 
and girl, and husband and wife Chapters 
on “Marriage,” “Childbearing,” ‘“Extra- 
marital Relationships,” “Illiteracy,” and 
“Family Relations” help fill in the picture 
Of particular interest, too, are chapters on 
“The Riddle of Culture Contact”—which 
explores the interpenetration of Oriental, 
with tribal, Dinaric styleS of life—and on 


“Overall Trends and the Reshaping of the - 


Family.” 
_ The book originally appeared in Serbo- 
Croatian in 1964 and was favorably re- 
ceived by most Yugoslav social scientists 
as a description of a disappearing social 
structure, Princeton University Press has 
performed a service in bringing out the 
English version. i 
For most American social scientists in- 
terested in comparatıve materials on fam- 
uy relationships, this book will prove a 
rich source It is authoritative, thorough, 
and provides an important historical sense 
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needed for the understanding of contem- 
porary Yugoslavia. ‘ 
Irwin T SANDERS 
Vice-President 
Education and World Affairs 
New York City 


ANTHONY OBERSCHALL Empirical Social 
Research in Germany, 1848-1914. Pp. 
vili, 153 New York: Basic Books, 
1966. $575. 


This volume is one of a series which 
examines empirical social research in sev- 
eral countries. The author has chosen 
among the many relevant publications those 
which high-lighted methodological prob- 
lems, those which seemed important at 
crucial points in the development of Ger- 
man sociology, or those which represented 
the halting attempts of famous figures to 
do empirical work. The major question 
posed—why the Germans failed to estab- 
lish a discipline in which empirical data 
were fitted into a theoretical framework as 
did Durkheim—could be rephrased to ask 
why German social scientists turned away 
from the disturbing world in which they 
lived towards studies of the origin of 
institutions 

Not that the German social scientists 
lacked models of empirical research. Even 
if they chose to ignore the English, the 
French, and the Belgians there remained 
the excellent work of German psycholo- 
gists and medical men But sociology was 
not recognized as an academic discipline, 
and the political economists who pursued 
sociological studies were more often po- 
lemicists than scientists. Some of the best 
work was done by amateurs True, there 
were professors who interested themselves 
in the contemporary scene and who con- 
ducted surveys Among these were Ton- 
nies and Weber, both of whom did some 
empirical research but neither of whom 
are remembered for that part of their work 

The author seems unwilling to entertain 
the notion that these attempts on the part 
of these two masters deserved oblivion sim- 
ply because they were not very good He 
does note that Tonnies’ statistical treat- 
ment of data was both clumsy and com- 
plicated and that he did not integrate 
empirical findings with theory. Weber is 
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accorded kinder.treatment, and the author 
strains to find things of more than passing 


interest in Weber’s reports of the surveys’ 


with which he was associated. 

Perhaps because Weber took some part 
in at least six surveys this book is unduly 
concerned with that technique of empirical 
research. Adolph Levinstein’s attitude sur- 
vey is reported in some tedious detail, 
as are a number of others sponsored by 
religious organizations or the Verein fur 
Sozialpolitik 

This book is, doubtless, a good account 
of the major social surveys of the period, 
but it seems possible that the author was 
so zealous in his pursuit of the survey that 
he failed to take into account the excellent 
work that was done by such organizations 
as the Prussian Statistical Offce. The 
impression gained from this book that there 
was a paucity of data upon which research 
could be based is certainly unfounded 
Even today good research can be based 
upon the extensive reports of the popula- 
tion censuses and agricultural surveys 
which date back almost to the beginning 
of the period covered by this book 

Perhaps there is a difference of opinion 
between this reviewer and the author as 
to what constitutes empirical research, and 
the author may draw a finer line between 
demography and sociology or economics 
and sociology than I do. - At any rate, 
this book is an excellent statement of the 
problems encountered by research insti- 
tutions in conducting social research and 
sheds valuable light upon the situation of 
the social scientist in German universities 
The conclusions, however, are lame and 
hardly challenge the long-held idea that the 
prevailing historicism of German intellec- 
tual life was a factor so antithetical to 
empirical research by social scientists that 
the only possible development of German 
sociology was along the theoretical and 
historical lines for which it is justly noted. 
The lack of an index is inexcusable. 

EVERETT S. LEE 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Massachusetts 


Lors W. HOFFMAN and Martin L. Horr- 
MAN (Eds.). Review of Child Develop- 
ment Research, Vol. I. Pp. ix, 598. 
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New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
under the auspices of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, 1966 
$8 00 

Review of Child Development Research 


‘is the second of two volumes prepared 


under the auspices of the Society for 
Research in Child Development Like its 
predecessor, Volume TI is officially designed 
to collate and interpret current research 
in child development for practicing pro- 
fessional people The topics covered are 
family structure, socialization, and per- 
sonality; language development; mental 
retardation; psychophysiologic disorders in 
children; socialization and social structure 
in the classroom; psychological testing of 
children; the development of intergroup 
attitudes; development of occupational mo- 
tives and roles; juvenile delinquency; 
modal patterns in American adolescence; 
and the implications of body size 

The level of initial sophistication de- 
manded of readers seems to vary con- 
siderably from chapter to chapter, although 
this impression may partly reflect varia- 
tions in the depth of the reviewer’s own 
knowledge of the topics that are covered. 
For example, he found Borow’s contribu- 
tion on the development of occupational 
motives and roles, a topic about which he 
was previously relatively ill informed, an 
extremely interesting and lucid presenta- 
tion of a great deal of relevant material 
In contrast, his impression is that some 
topics, for example modal patterns in 
American adolescence, are covered in a 
much more superficial manner and without 
reference to important current research 
trends. Variations in the quality of con- 
tributions may perhaps be attributed in’ 
part to the author’s varying interpretations 
of the professed aim of the volume; thus, 
Short’s discussion of the sociocultural con- 
text of juvenile delinquency includes an 
amount of illustrative case material that 
may appear disproportionately large to a 
graduate student in sociology or psychol- 
ogy, but highly illuminating, for example, 
to a practicing social worker 

Especially worthy of commendation is 
Zigler’s masterly and lucid coverage of 
much past and current thinking and re- 
search concerning mental deficiency Susan 
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Ervin-Trapp’s discussion of language de- 
velopment is also of high quality. Some 
contributions, although useful overviews, 
suffer from an attempt to cover too much 
in too little space; Clausen’s treatmert of 
family structure, sociahzation, and per- 
sonality and the chapter by Lipton, Stein- 
schneider, and Richmond on psychophysi- 
ologic disorders in children are of this kind. 

In spite of shortcomings that are char- 
acteristic of most edited volumes—in par- 
ticular, a lack of evenness in the quality 
of contributions—the Russell Sage produc- 
tions constitute extremely useful reference 
works. Moreover, they include a few very 
fine interpretative reviews of important 
topics in the area of child development. 
Such reviews should prove especially useful 
for beginning graduate students in the 
social sciences and allied disciplines ` 

RicHarp H WALTERS 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Psychology 

University of Waterloo 


Francis E Rourke and GLENN E 
Brooxs. The Managerial Revointion 
in Higher Education Pp viii, 184 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966 
$8 00. 


The present is an age of revolution— 
social, economic, political, moral, and even 
religious. The moving force here, as Pre- 
served Smith observed long ago, is science 
and its offspring, technology. Nothing 
-seems to be able to withstand the impact 
of this powerful and dynamic ingredient 
of the culture And during the past decade 
we have witnessed a degree of concern re- 
garding our traditional practices in the 
sphere of organized education surpassing 
anything we have known since the launch- 
ing of the common school. 

The volume under review deals with one 
aspect of the great transition which is oc- 
curring in this fateful age, which Carl 
Bridenbaugh, in his inaugural address as 
president of the American Historica! As- 
sociation in 1963; declared to be “the 
greatest turning point in all human history, 
of which we have any record” The 
authors are very well qualified to conduct 
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this study. They are both professors of 
political science, one at the Johns Hopkins 
University and the other at Colorado Col- 
lege The times are clearly ripe for a 
scholarly and critical examination of the 
“managerial revolution in higher education” 
which has been advancing ever more 
swiftly since Sputntk I soared into the 
cosmos ten years ago 

The purpose of the study was twofold: 
to reveal the “shift in managerial perspec- 
tive. taking place within institutions of 
higher education” and “in the relations 
between these institutions and the state.” 
Carefully prepared questionnaires were sent 
to 361 state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, 36 nonstate public institutions, 
and 36 private institutions. Returns were 
received from approximately 80 per cent 
of the total Also the authors “conducted 
209 interviews at 33 colleges and universi- 
ties and central governing boards in 16 
states” The areas embraced by this re- 
search include “Bureaucracy in Higher 
Education,” “The Computerized Campus,” 
“The Growth of Institutional Research,” 
“Allocating Academic Resources,” “New 
Styles of University Management,” and 
“The Meaning of Managerial Innovation.” 

This reviewer was a trifle worried until 
he read the final chapter on “The Meaning 
of Managerial Innovation.” While reading 
the first five chapters he gained the im- 
pression that the great changes reported 
were regarded by the authors, for the most 
part, as unqualified advances in the man- 
agement .of our colleges and universities. 
He was reminded of the title of a book 
by Raymond E. Callahan, The Cult of 
Effictency. The managerial revolution 
may increase “the efficiency” of an insti- 
tution without answering the question of 
“efficiency for what?” The time has cer- 
tainly arrived for us to place the “ends” 
of education above the “means” Stanley 
Casson, the distinguished English archae- 
ologist, warns us in his Progress and Catas- 
trophe, published in 1937: “When his prac- 
tical inventiveness ran ahead of his moral 
consciousness and social organization, then 
man has equally faced destruction Per- 
haps today we are in this stage” For- 
tunately, the authors reveal in the final 
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chapter that there are many pitfalls to 
be avoided. 
GeEorcE S Counts 
Visiting Professor in Social 
Foundations of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


Rupotr Simeverts (Ed)  Handworter- 
buch der Krimimologie, Vol I. Aber- 
glaube-Kriminalbiologie Pp. viii, 519. 
Second Edition. Berlin Walter De 
Gruyter, 1966. DM 180 


During 1932-1937, the first edition of 
this encyclopedia of criminology was issued 
in two volumes by Alexander Elster and 
Heinrich Lingemann It was the frst 
modern work of its kind Its numerous 
articles, mostly relatively brief, were ùl- 
most exclustvely based on German-lan- 
guage sources so that it could properly be 
called a national rather than an interna- 
tional encyclopedia. 

The new edition, ‘prepared by Rudolf 
Sieverts, a professor of criminal law at the 
University of Hamburg, aims not only to 
bring the work up to date but to give it 
a more international character Further- 
more, instead of many brief articles, fewer 
but longer and more comprehensive ones 
are envisaged Where the first edition 
covered “criminology and other disciplines 
auxiliary to the criminal law,” the second 
one gives to the term criminology a defi- 
nition wide enough to include not only the 
traditional study of causation but also law 


enforcement, judicial administration, and . 


corrections The plan is to issue the work 
in three volumes, of which the present 
book is the first It contains thirty-seven 
articles by thirty-four authors. These ar- 
ticles vary ın length from four to thirty-one 
pages, and bibliographies attached to them 
vary from none to four or five pages; 
most of them list no foreign sources One 
foreign author is represented (George K 
Stirup) by an article on correctional 
therapy 

In a work of this type contributions are 
bound to vary in quality, but on the 
whole they are very good and many of 
them are of outstanding quality. The 
structure and emphasis of the work, as well 
as the selection of topics, may surprise 
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American criminologists. Most of the ar- 
ticles treat types of crime from a legal and 
phenomenological point of view—crimes 
by public servants, slander and libel, fraud, 
arson, theft, extortion, crimes against per- 
sonal liberty, counterfeiting, gambling and 
cheating, receiving stolen goods, juvenile 
delinquency law, wounding, abortion, and 
genocide. Two articles are devoted to 
court organization and to the history of 
criminal procedure, one to chemical meth- 


‘ods of detection, five to science in the 


courtroom——forensic science, forensic psy- 
chology, forensic medicine, poisons and 
poisoning, and handwnting—and three to 
the correctional field: one on the law of par- 
don and two on correctional psychotherapy 

Broadly speaking, additional articles are 
concerned with theoretical and etiological 
questions. They deal with criminal biol- 
ogy, illness, superstitions, alcoholism, aso- 
ciality, ethnological research, criminal slang, 
criminality of old age, juvenile delinquency, 
and marriage and the family Most of 
them are wntten by social or medical sci- . 
entists, several of whom show wide ac- 
quaintance with the world literature on 
their subjects. Since the authors are iden- 
tified only by name, and no biographical 
data concerning them are included. it 1s 
difficult for a foreigner to yudge their prep- 
aration for the tasks with which they have 


. been entrusted Only seven of them are 


well known to this reviewer. The over- 
sight mentioned may possibly be rectified 
when the final volume appears 
THORSTEN SELLIN 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 

Editor 

THE ANNALS 


CoRRECTIONS 


Some kind readers have called my atten- 
tion to serious blunders in my article 
“Japanese Character in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” (THe ANNALS, March 1967). On 
page 134, I wrote that Benedict’s The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword bad en- 
countered “surprisingly few criticisms” in 
Japan; this appraisal of the first reactions 
to the translation is defensible, but ignores 
the bitter hostility of many reviewers. 
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On page 136, I discussed oyabun-robun 
organization, but did not refer to the 
major category that includes it, this is 
sempat-kdhai (senior-junior). Almost uni- 
versally' in Japan, seniority eclipses ability 
and merit. f 

On page 139, in discussion of minor 
illnesses and recourse to pills and faith- 
healing, I cited the Söka Gakkat cult in 
connection with faith-healing. This leaves 
the false impression that Söka Gakkai won 
its tremendous following on the basis of 
-faith-healing, which is not true. Claims to 
“power in faith-healing indeed helped Söka- 
Gakkai to get a start; it would have been 
more appropriate to have cited Tenri-kyd 
or Seichd no Je as illustrative of faith- 
healing. ' 
' Dovctas G HARING 
July 1967 
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